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INTRODUCTION 


The chapters of this book are reprinted from two volumes of my 
Collected Studies published by Variorum Reprints: the first ten from 
Byzantium and the Slavs (1971), the last two from The Byzantine 
Inheritance of Eastern Europe (1982). The first of these volumes has 
long been out of print. 

These twelve studies may be divided thematically into three 
groups. The first is concerned with the gencral aspects of Slavo- 
Byzantine relations; the second with specific features of the accultur- 
ating process, and with the reciprocal nature of these relations; while 


the third group of studies is concerned with the contacts between 
Byzantium and medieval Rus’. 


1 

Our picture of Slavo-Byzantine relations will gain focus and clar- 
ity when seen in the wider context of Byzantium’s relations with its 
northern neighbors (Chapter Two). Only the early phase of these 
relations — from the death of Justinian 1 (565) to the conquest of 
Bulgaria by Basil П (1018) — is examined here. In the history of 
eastern and south-eastern Europe these four-and-a-half centuries 
proved both formative and dramatic. The invasion of Byzantium's 
Balkan provinces by the Slavs, which began on a massive scale in 
Justinian's reign and threatened in the seventh century the Empire's 
very existence, was followed, after A.D, 800, by the revival of its mil- 
itary and political fortunes and by the Byzantine reconquest, in the 
carly years of the eleventh century, of virtually the entire Balkan 
peninsula. Though it proved temporary, this reconquest marked the 
highest point achieved by Byzantine imperialism in Europe during 
Middle Ages. By the same date and by peaceful means the Slavo- 
Varangian state of Rus’ had been induced to accept the religion and 
many of the cultural values of Byzantium, 

This expansion owed much to the success of Byzantine diplo- 
macy. Based on Roman foundations and seeking its warrant in the 
Christian tradition, this diplomacy has a triple aim: to defend the 
Jouet cun d. the Бош st Canes io Sure Maec ete 
neighbors by building beyond the frontiers a chain of dependent 
states and communities, half-subjects and half-allies of Byzantium, 
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which, like the foederati of ancient Rome, were su 
ils borders in exchange for imperial protection and the right of 
government; and thirdly to bring to these pagan "barbariane 5. 
message and the benefits of Christianity. Mainly defensive in char’ 
ter, Byzantine diplomacy repeatedly saved the Empire from dese 
tion, gaining for Christendom and for Europe extensive territories 1; 
the Balkans and to the north of the Black Sea. The principles ari 
methods of diplomacy (Chapter One) deserve further study. 

Byzantine diplomacy usually operated across frontiers, military. 
political, or cultural. The study of these frontier zones is an integra] 
part of the historical geography of the Byzantine Empire. Ambassa- 
dors and missionaries used land routes, travelling up river valleys, 
over plains and across mountain passes, to the South Slav neighbors 
of the Empire south and north of the Danube; while the envoys to 
the more distant Russians sailed across the Black Sea, landing in one 
of the Byzantine dependencies in southern Crimea, especially in 
Cherson. In the history of Slavo-Byzantine relations the frontier 
Appears either as a barrier or as a bridge. These frontiers were often 
shifting and impermanent, moving outward from the Political centres 
of the Empire and following a movement of colonization which in 
some respects resembled that of the North American frontier. The 
frontier was thus an essential factor in a process that social anthropol- 
ogists and some historians call acculturation. It occurs when societies 
with different cultures come into direct and prolonged contact with 
each other, а contact resulting from ethnic migration and leading to 
cultural diffusion (Chapter Twelve). 


pposed to guard 


п 
А form of cultural diffusion which is given special prominence in 
medieval sources are Byzantine missions. These often fulfilled a dual 
Purpose: to establish or confirm the emperor's sovereingty over neigh- 
Pagan tribes and nations; and to bring to these same pagans 
‘the knowledge of the Christian Gospels, Hence the tine mis- 
г acted as the representative abroad both of his emperor 


rated of all Byzantine missions to the 

( Me was bor m v 

of the Byzantine need to evange- 

the empire's frontier in their native language, 2 
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need which in 862 became urgent and specific. Envoys from the ruler 
of Moravia, a Slav principality in central Europe, arrived in Constan- 
tinople asking for a Slav-speaking Christian missionary. Moravia had 
already been partly converted by German priests under Frankish con- 
trol, but its ruler, fearful for its country’s independence, probably 
wished to counter their influence by that of a Slav-speaking clergy 
owing allegiance to Byzantium. The two brothers from Thessalonica. 
whom the emperor chose to head this religious and political mission, 
translated from Greek and Slavic, with the help of the newly invented 
Slay alphabet, the Byzantine liturgical offices, the Christian scriptures 
and other religious and secular works, Thus was created, by Constan- 
tine and Methodius and their closest disciples, a new literary language, 
known today as Old Church Slavonic, In the early Middle Ages it 
became, after Greck and Latin, the third international language of 
Europe and the common literary idiom of the Bulgarians, the Serbs, 
the Ukrainians, the Russians and the Rumainians, who through their 
conversion to Christianity gained entry into the Byzantine cultural 
commonwealth. The nature of Cyrillo-Methodian tradition — Slavic 
in form, and at first largely Greek in content — made it an effective 
channel for the diffusion of Byzantine culture in Eastern Europe 
(Chapters Seven and Nine). 


During most of the Middle Ages Constantinople and Thessalonica. 
were the mainsprings of this diffusion, Constantinople, the birthplace 
of the Cyrillo-Methodian mission, remained until Methodius’ death in 
885 its principal point of reference. Thessalonica, the second city of 
the empire, was only slightly less involved in this mission's subsequent 
history. Not only was it the two missionaries’ native city, and the 
object, during their long sojourn abroad, of their nostalgia and long- 
ing for home. It was also the centre of the cult of Thessalonica’s heav- 
enly protector, the “great martyr” St Demetrius, the patron of the 
Cyrillo-Methodian mission (Chapter Eleven). 


In more than one Slay country the cult of St Demetrius of Thessa- 
lonica, and the enthusiastic acceptance of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradi- 
tion, combined to instill both in the educated and unlettered classes а 
veneration of Byzantium and its religion: not least in Russia, where а 
number of early medieval writings breathe a hcady air of a cultural 
springtime, coming from an awareness that the Slavs, by receiving the 
Christian scriptures and the liturgy in their own language, have 
acquired a distinct historical identity (Chapter Eight). 
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The history of the Cyrillo-Methodian mission is an example — 
of the most successful — of the cultural influence exerted by Byran e 
upon its Slav proselytes. But acculturation is by definition a twa 
process; so in studying it we would expect to find evidence of a rege 
movement, from the periphery towards the center, or — in historica} 
terms — of an influence exerted on Byzantium by the Slavs. 

Perhaps the most notable example of such a reverse influence is 
offered by the relations between Bulgaria and Byzantium in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, In the first half of the tenth century there arose 
on Bulgarian soil a moyement known as Bogomilism. Its founder 
appears to have been a Bulgarian Slav priest, by the name of Bogomil, 
‘The sect to which he gave his name was historically an offshoot of the 
Dualist movement which, through its Paulician and Manichacan 
antecedents, goes back at least as far as Gnosticim. From its original 
home, probably in Slavic Macedonia, the Bogomil movement spread to 
many areas of the Byzantine Empire, enjoyed a brief though spectacu- 
lar vogue in Constantinople, survived in Bulgaria until the late Middle 
Ages, spread westward to Serbia and Bosnia and, in the late twelfth 
‘century, exerted a powerful influence upon the Cathar (or Albigensian) 
movement in Southern France. It is an example —the most strikingly 
‘successful in the whole of the Middle Ages — of a spontaneous and 
‘popular movement of resistance to the patterns of Byzantine culture, 
fighting Orthodox Christianity on its own ground and with its own 
weapons (Chapter Ten). 


ш 


In the field of ecclesiastical the Russians 


from the Empire in the late Middle Ages 
, the nature of which can probably teach us а 
ns of this diplomacy as about the Russians attitude 
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determination. Finally, in the 1870s the rise in Russia of a genuine 
tradition of Byzantine scholarship diminished, without altogether 
eradicating, the inveterate proclivity to value judgements passed on 
Byzantium (Chapter Six). In one of these pieces an attempt is made to 
discuss the nature of Russia’s Byzantine Heritage in more general 
terms, by viewing it in a European context. This essay, published in 
1950, and some others as well, seem in retrospect to contain in 
embryo some of the ideas 1 later developed more fully in my book 
The Byzantine Commonwealth (1971) 

The author whose shorter writings are reprinted in this way may 
well find it difficult to avoid the occasional overlap or repetition, The 
reader patient enough to peruse these chapters consecutively will find 
no difficulty in identifying these recurrent passages. I have thought it 
best not to remove them, leaving the text more or less as it was in its 
original form. 

‘Another problem arises from the time-span measured by these 
pieces: together they cover a period of some thirty years. Had my 
views on a number of problems not changed at all during that length 
of time, this might well have been cause for alarm. 1 am well aware 
that, writing today, 1 would at the very least have altered the tenor of 
some of the arguments and phrased certain passages differently. Yet 
here again 1 have resisted the temptation to rewrite extensively, believ- 
ing that most readers would prefer to have these studies as they origi- 
nally were. Mostly 1 have confined myself to citing in the notes recent 
editions of primary sources, and adding references to what seemed to 
me the more important new secondary material. 

It remains to thank the original publishers of these pieces for per- 
mission to reprint them in this volume, Variorum Reprints and Dr 
John Smedley for similar permission, and SVS Press for its help and 
forbearance. | am particularly indebted to Dr Paul Meyendorff, my 
copy-editor, for the care, vigilance and learning he brought to ргераг- 
ing the text for publication. 

D.O. 
Oxford 
1 April 1993 


CHAPTER 1 


THE PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 
OF BYZANTI DIPLOMACY* 


It is scarcely surprising that the diplomacy of the Byzantine 
Empire still awaits its historian. A full-length and comprehensive sur- 
vey of this subject — involving of necessity a study of the Empire's 
relations with almost every nation of Europe, with the whole of west- 
ern and part of central Asia, and with northern and castern Africa аз 
well моца be indeed a formidable undertaking. Attempts have 
been made to survey the whole field of Byzantine diplomacy, but only 
briefly and sketchily: the most successful, perhaps. are those of Charles 
Diehl and Louis Bréhier. For the rest, the student must gleam his 
information from the standard text-books of Byzantine history, from the 
existing studies of the Empire's relations with specific foreign powers, 
and especially from monographs devoted to particular reigns — for 
instance from Diehl's book on Justinian 1, from Runciman's mono- 
graph on Romanus Lecapenus, from Rambaud’s study of Constan- 
tine VII, and from D. J. Geanakoplos’ recent work on the western 
policy of Michael VII. 

‘These studies, brief or partial, of Byzantine foreign policy have 
done much to pave the way for some future scholar possessed with 
the necessary knowledge and industry to attempt a comprehensive 
study of the Empire’s diplomacy. Such a scholar would find, moreover, 
that much of the source material relating to this subject has already 
been listed and analyzed with admirable clarity; Professor Délger’s 
Regesten and Professor Moravcsik's Byzantinoturcica, for example, 
have amply supplemented and extended К. Dieterich’s older, but still 
useful, compedium of Byzantine ethnology. It seems to me, however, 
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that more preparatory work must be done before we can 
detailed and comprehensive account of Byzantine diplomacy p? 
whole — of its principles and methods, its ideals and techni nr 
failures and achievements: and that in the meantime more limit ie its 
dies of the Empires foreign policy in specific areas may well prova 
the most fruitful starting point, ide 
The aim of this paper is to attempt such a limited study in relati 
primarily to one such area. From the spectacle of Byzantine qi ion 
‘macy at work, grappling with concrete problems, in this area Ча 
the course of centuries, a general picture will, it is hoped, DEL 
which will be used in the second half of the paper as a basis for oy 
‘overall assessment of some of the principles and methods of Byzantine 


have any 


The area to which 1 shall, in the main, confine myself in the f 
part of this paper lay beyond the northern borders of the Empire, 
This broadly speaking, was the region limited in the west by the plain 
of lungary and in the east by the Caspian Sea. It stretches over the 
oo Mountains, the south Russian steppe and the lowlands to 
‘of the Caucasus. It is bounded in the north by a semicircle 
‘cart ed the lower courses of the great Russian rivers — the 
[ЛЫ xn and the Don — and whose tips come to rest on 
= s the west and. on the lower Volga in the east. It 
coincides exactly $ the area of which a geo-political description is 
given in the forty-second chapter of А 
ощ the De Administrando Imperio; 
‘Scrupulous care with which this region is described therein i 
io s 5 therein is 
in itself sufficient evidence of the importance it possessed іп the eyes of 
‘Crucial importance to Byzantium of the lands that 


northern borders Constantine Porphyrogeni- 
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ern frontier against oriental expansion and northern attacks is now, 
indeed, widely recognized; but it is perhaps not always appreciated 
how much the preservation of civilization in Eastern Europe was due 
to the skill and resourcefulness of Byzantine diplomacy. And it was 
partly in response to the northern challenge that was forged, in the 
course of centuries, by steadfast faith and lucid thinking, by careful 
study and observation, by trial and error, that Imperial diplomacy 
which surely remains one of Byzantium's lasting contributions to the 
history of Europe. The fact that Byzantium in its dealings with the 
barbarians generally preferred diplomacy to war is not surprising: for 
the East Romans, faced with the ever-present necessity of having to 
battle on two fronts — in the east against Persians, Arabs and Turks, 
in the north against the steppe barbarians and the Balkan Slavs — 
knew from personal experience how expensive in money and man- 
power is war. 

In considering the ways in which the statesmen of Byzantium 
endeavoured to meet the challenge presented to the security of the 
state by its northern neighbors, it may be convenient to consider in 
turn the principal sectors in which these neighbors impinged on the 
strategic and diplomatic position of the Empire. There were, it seems 
to me, three such sectors, which served as the pivots of Byzantine 
diplomacy on the northern frontier; the Caucasus, the Crimea and the 
Danube. 

The importance of the Caucasian sector to the Empire's security 
was a matter of elementary gco-politics: for at the two extremities of 
this great isthmus separating the Black Sea from the Caspian the 
Graeco-Roman civilization of the Mediterranean met and frequently 
clashed with the westward expansion of Asiatic powers: in the north 
with the nomads of Eurasia, pressing toward the Black Sea and the 
Danube; in the south with the great powers of the Middle East, push- 
ing toward Asia Minor and the Bosphorus. Both these westward 
movements spelled constant danger to Byzantium, and the efforts of 
Imperial diplomacy in this sector were directed as much at achieving а 
favorable balance of power in the lowlands north of the Caucasus, as 
to creating a bulwark against possible attacks of Persians, Arabs and 
‘Turks through Asia Minor towards Constantinople itself. The close 
relationship that always existed, in the strategy of the Empire's gener- 
als, in the mind of its diplomatists and in actual fact, between Byzan- 
tium’s eastern and northern fronts is nowhere more apparent than in 
the Caucasus sector. And the basic aim of Byzantine policy in this 
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sector was always the same: to build a chain of allied, or va 
from the lower Volga and the Sea of Azov to Lake Van Кусы States 
Menia, 


Their peoples could render the Empire services consonant with thej 
teir 
ішу, for 


geographical position and military resources: in the sixth се 
instance, on the eastern coast of the Black Sea the Zichi 

Abasgi could enable the Byzantine fleet to operate in C: ae ш 
waters and could hold the left flank of the Empires nonin ОП 
front further south the Lazi and the Tani guarded the approach 
the northern coast of Asia Minor; the Georgians in the central с 10 
sus and the Alans further north stood guard over the Caspian cet 
and could prevent the steppe nomads from Asia from Striking ب‎ 
across this mountain pass at Byzantine Asia Minor. All these Csi 
‘sian peoples were successfully wooed by the diplomacy of ‘Justinian 
the first four were converted to Christianity in the sixth century Б 
Byzantine missionaries, and the new ecclesiastical organization set шу 
in their lands proved a powerful means of keeping them within the 
political orbit of East Rome, And the roads and fortresses which the 
Byzantines built in these countries were the material counterpart of 
the flattering but less tangible links which their rulers were induced to 
‘cement with the Imperial court of Constantinople, These outposts of 
Byzantine influence in the Caucasus could also be of considerable 


‘economic value to the Empire: thus the relations established by 
fem with the Turks of Central Asia between 568 and 576. 
Ma sie Empire to import silk while circumventing the Per- 
peg of the silk routes from China to the Black Sea, depended 
сн Part on the trade route that skirted the northern shores of 
the Caspian, crossed the central Caucasus range, reached the Black 
and continued by sea via Phasis to Trebizond.” 

region retained its strategic value for the 
half of the eleventh century. The Alans, 
Dee үе “friends of the Romans from of 
һ century the linchpin of Byzantine 
Caucasian sector. They were converted to Christian- 
onaries in the first half of that century. The 

em in ium, and Constantine Por- 
Usefulness in checking possible Khazar 
Their ruler, who held the Byzantine 
‘the three Imperial satellites of that 


"spiritual son:” The impor- 
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the Arabs — was fully recognized by the Imperial diplomatists of the 
Macedonian period. Their policy of bestowing high-sounding titles on 
Armenian princes to ensure their political docility led to the annexa- 
tion of part of the country by Basil 11, and of the remaining part in 
1064. But soon the battle of Mantzikert sealed the doom of Byzantine 
hegemony in Transcaucasia 
At the northern extremity of the Empire's Caucasian front lay à 
region of peculiar strategic importance: the lowlands between the 
lower Volga and the Sea of Azov offered easy transit to nomadic 
invaders from Asia heading towards the Black Sea and the Danube, 
or southward to the Caucasus and beyond, The peoples who dwelt in 
this area, if they were friendly to the Empire and sufficiently powerful, 
could be counted on to guard the castern extremity of the European 
“steppe corridor” and, generally, to help preserve the balance of power 
along the whole length of the Empire's northern front. The Byzantine 
statesmen were quick to realize the urgent need of securing a strong 
ally in this sector: and on two occasions they succeeded in this task. In 
the first half of the seventh century a powerful barbarian kingdom 
arose in the triangle between the sea of Azov, the lower Volga and the 
northern Caucasus; known to the Byzantines as “Old Great Bulgaria,” 
its rise to power was undoubtedly due to East Roman support. Its 
ruler Kovrat had been brought up and baptized at the court of Con- 
stantinople, and the spell cast upon him by his memories of the Impe- 
rial city served the Empire in good stead: Kovrat. a close friend of the 
Emperor Heraclius, his vassal, ally and godson, himself a patrician of 
the Roman Empire, offers a striking example of a satellite ruler. faith- 
fully guarding the interest of Byzantium in the north. This successful 
experiment was soon repeated by the Empire: for when in the middle 
of the seventh century, "Old Great Bulgaria" was displaced and con- 
quered by the Khazars, the Byzantines transferred their support to the 
newcomers. And during the next two centuries the Khazar Empire, 
the most civilized and ordered of states created by the Turkic peoples 
in the early Middle Ages, remained Byzantium’s most constant and 
valued ally in the north. It is possible that in the eighth century the 
Khazar alliance did much to save Byzantium from the Arab menace, 
for if the Khazars had not halted the northward thrust of Islam on the 
Caucasus, the Arabs might well have invaded the steppes of South 
Russia, appeared on the lower Danube, and outflanked the whole 
Byzantine system of defence. Though the interest of the two powers 
occasionally clashed — notably in the Crimea — relations between 
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inople and the Khazar capital of Iti" on the lower Vol; 
an сва friendly and close; as the Book of Ceremonies shows 
in the diplomatic protocol of Byzantium the Khazar khagan ranked 
among non Christian foreign rulers second only to the khalifa ss 
Baghdad. Once again — in the second half of the thirteenth centų 
— did the lands to the north of the Caucasus play their part in they 
balance of power which the Byzantine statesmen always sought to 
establish in the Pontic steppes: for, in accordance with the age-lon, 
traditions of Byzantine diplomacy in this sector, the alliance oe 
cluded by Michael VIII with the Tatars of the Golden Horde was 
es at exerting pressure upon a hostile neighbor of the 
ire — the Bulgarians. 


articles of Byzantine industry. Politically, 

ng region, subject or vassal of the Empire, 

post, a watch-tower planted on the very 
barbarian world of south Russia which Byzantine 
ver anxious to influence and control. It was from the 
 Justinian's government could follow the moves of the 
оп both sides of the sca of Azov, and, by a 

‘up internal strife among them, ward off 

‘Thus, from Byzantine Crimea, could the 

rds the northern barbarians, the traditional 

and rule.” or at least, when this proved 

ds of Rostovtzeff, "weaken and watch." And. 
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to its Crimean outpost with grim determination, struggling to preserve 
it from Khazar domination, attempting, not always successfully, to 
canalize into lawful channels the traditions of Greek municipal auto- 
nomy, which were always strong in Cherson. And in the late ninth 
century the wisdom of this policy of hanging on to the Crimea 
became forcibly apparent. The appearance of new barbarians on the 
northern horizon forced the Empire hastily to build ‘up а new balance 
of power in the steppes. The first of these new intruders were the 
Pechenegs. This barbarous Turkic people was then threatening the 
whole western section of the Empire's northern front, from the sea of 
Azov to the Danube, Byzantine diplomacy met this challenge by a 
policy of readjustment. For the past two centuries it had relied, for 
preserving order in the steppes, mainly on the Khazars, but their 
power was fast declining, so, in the early tenth century, Byzantium 
turned to the Pechenegs. One has but to re-read the opening chapters 
of De Administrando Imperio to be persuaded of the crucial impor- 
tance of the Pechencg alliance to the Empire during that century. 
They show quite clearly that for Constantine УП alliance with the 
Pechenegs is the corner-stone of Byzantine diplomacy in the north; for 

as Constantine is at pains to explain to his son — if this alliance is 
kept, Byzantine Crimea is safe, trade with Russia can flourish, and the 
Empire's northern enemies, Bulgars and Magyars and Russians, who 
tremble with fear before the Pechenegs, will not dare to attack. “I 
conceive, then,” the Emperor writes, “that it is always greatly to the 
advantage of the emperor of the Romans to be minded to keep the 
peace with the nation of the Pechenegs and to conclude conventions 
and treaties of friendship with them and to send every year to them 
from our side a diplomatic agent with presents befitting and suitable 
to that nation." It is understandable and significant that the respon- 
sibility for negotiating with the Pechenegs lay on the Governor of 
Cherson. 

The other factor which enhanced the importance of Byzantine 
Crimea in this period was the southward movement of the Swedish 
Vikings down the Russian rivers, and the foundation of the Varangian 
Russian principalities along the Dnieper waterway. The attacks they 
launched from Kiev in the century following their massive raid on 
Constantinople in 860 could be forestalled, if not prevented, by the 
intelligence bureau of the otpatnyóc of Cherson. “Behold,” the Cher- 
sonites informed the Emperor in 944, “the Russians are coming in 
countless ships, and the ships have covered the sea."* In vain the Rus- 
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sians sought to mop up this dangerous observation post. Cherso; 


trug, fell to the armies of Vladimir of Russia in 959.99; pug pt Ë 
providentia irony of fate, the city, so long a focus of missionary 7, 
among the pagans of the north, took her captor captive: for ой 
mirs coup de main resulted in his marriage to the Emperors oe 
and in the conversion of Russia to Christianity, and Cherson st 
returned to the Emperor by the Russian ruler in exchange for ү 
bride. Thus did the missionaries and diplomatsts of Fast Rome ыс 
for Christianity and for Byzantine civilization a territory which in m 
exceeded the Empire itself. 

The third sector of the Empire's northern front was on the lower 
and middle Danube, the ancient "limes Romanus": and the Danube, 
in the true sense of the word, was much more of а "front" than the 
Crimea or the northern Caucasus. This too was a matter of geo- 
politics; for the lower Danube lies near the terminus of the “steppe 
corridor,” that immemorial highway for nomadic invaders from Asia: 
and for many of them, who had succeeded in avoiding the entangle- 
ments and traps laid for them by the Byzantine diplomats in the 
Caucasian and Crimean sectors, the Danube proved no insuperable 
‘obstacle, and the road into the Balkans lay open. There is a significant 
contrast in the strategic position of Constantinople, which explains 
‘much in the medieval history of south-eastern Europe: admirably pro- 
tected from attack by sea, the city lies open to a chance invasion by 
Jnd, across the lowlands of Thrace; and we find that contrast stressed 
as early as the second century BC by Polybius; his remarks on the 

“of the ancient Greek city of Byzantium to attacks 

are worth quoting, for they seem to be almost a 
of the t Roman Empire's relations with its northern 
„Аз Thrace" — Polybius writes — "surrounds the territory 

es оп all sides, reaching from sea to sea, they are 

war against the Thracians, for 

tions оп a grand scale and win- 

over them, to get rid once for all of their 

nations and dynasts are too numerous. If 
‘more Worse than the first arise and advan 
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neighbor, and what is more dreadful than a war with barbarians? And 
besides the other evils that attend on war, they have to undergo (to 
speak poetically) a sort of Tantalean punishment. for when they. . have 
been rewarded by the production of an abundant and surpassingly 
fine crop, then come the barbarians, and having reaped part of the 
fruits to carry off with them, destroy what they cannot take away. The 
Byzantines can only murmur indignantly, and endure." If for Poly- 
bius invading Thracians we substitute the northern foes of the East- 
em Empire — Huns, Slavs, Avars, Bulgars, Magyars. Pechenegs, 
Russians and Cumans — and if to the patient endurance of the 
ancient Byzantines we add the capacity for military resistance so mar- 
vellously displayed by their East Roman successors in the city of Con- 
stantine, we shall have an admirable summary of the Empire's posi- 
tion on the Danubian front, 

lt was in this Danubian sector — and in its southern extension 
into the Balkans — that Byzantine diplomacy met its most powerful 
and sustained challenge. Byzantine policy in this sector was dominated 
by the Empire’s relations with the Slavs. The story is as chequered and 
painful as Polybius’ remarks would lead one to expect. Its main epi- 
sodes are prominently recorded in the contemporary sources: Justi 
an’s attempts — only partly successful — to hold the Danube by an 
intricate web of defensive diplomacy; the efforts of his successors — 
notably Justian П and Maurice — to replace Justinian's balance of 
power by a policy of strength against the Avar pressure on the 
Danube: Heraclius alliance with the Serbs and the Croats against the 
Avars and his great victory against the northern barbarians in 626, 
offset by the continued and irresistible spread of the Slavs over the 
Empires Balkan provinces; the collapse of Byzantium’s Danubian 
frontier between 679 and 681, the invasion of the Bulgars and the 
foundation of the First Bulgarian Empire, which was several times to 
bring Byzantium to the brink of destruction; Byzantium's diplomatic 
counter-offensive north and south of the Danube in the second half of 
the ninth century; the desperate struggle with Symeon of Bulgaria 
who by his imperialist designs presented the diplomatists of Byzan- 
tium with a challenge the like of which they had never encountered; 
the uneasy equilibrium that followed, until the victorious armies of 
John Tzimisces, tearing asunder what remained of the First Bulgarian 
Empire, carried Byzantium’s northern frontier back to the Danube; 
the rise of the Second Bulgarian Empire in the late twelfth century; 
the struggle of the dying Empire against the imperial designs of Ste- 
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phen Dusan of Serbia, which in so many Ways recalls Byzanti, 
‘contest with Symeon of Bulgaria four centuries earlier: А vont 
the Danubian and Balkan sectors, the main phases of the Brew? 
diplomatic and military resistance against its northern neighbors, Dire 


one 


From this picture of Byzantine diplomacy at work in the thre 
sectors of the Empire's northern front — the Caucasus, the Cri he 
and the Danube — there emerges, it would seem, a certain бош. 
and recognizable pattern. To defend the borders of the Empire by 
nipping in the bud the attacks of the barbarians, the #Ovn of the 
‘Steppes; to extend as far as possible the boundaries of the Empires 
political and cultural hegemony by creating beyond the frontiers a 
whose loyalty to Byzantium was cemented bv 
their acceptance of the religion and the political supremacy of the 
CR Constantinople: these were surely the unchanging aims of 
i Roman diplomacy in the north. And I believe that there is no 
1 мау of testing the. essential continuity of this diplomacy than to 
compare the foreign cy of Justinian, as described by Procopius, 

: Macedonian Emperors, as epitomized in the writings 
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were not just the product of ad hoc decisions: they were rooted in the 
view held by the East Romans of the nature and purpose of their 
Empire. The Byzantines believed that their Empire was, in principle, 
coextensive with the civilized universe, the Oikoumene, of which their 
Emperor was the sole legitimate sovereign. This, of course, is a char- 
acteristically Roman idea, for the Romans had already suffered from 
the egocentric illusion that their Empire embraced the civilized world. 
It was only natural that the Rhomaioi of Constantine's city inherited 
this uncompromising belief in the one Universal Empire, Thus Aga- 
thias, writing in the reign of Justinian, could state that the Emperor's 
dominions “embrace the whole world;"* and four centuries later Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus, the standard authority on Byzantine politi- 
cal theory, compared the Emperor's power, in its rhythm and order, 
to the harmonious movement given to the Universe by its Creator.? 
And this doctrine of the one Universal Empire, ruled by the Emperor 
who was the supreme legislator and the living law, was intransigently 
held by the Byzantines till the last days of the Empire. More particu- 
larly, the Oikoumene was held to extend over all countries whose 
inhabitants professed Orthodox Christianity and were bound, in a 
sense not casily definable in terms of constitutional law, by a common 
allegiance to the Emperor of Byzantium, the supreme head of the 
whole Christian world and God's representative on earth, By the mid- 
dle of the tenth century, as we see from The Book of Ceremonies, the 
Byzantine diplomatic protocol had evolved with some precision this 
notion of an Oecumenical society, an ordered hierarchy of subordi- 
nate states, satellites revolving in obedient harmony round the throne 
of the universal Autocrat in Constantinople. In this vast Common- 
wealth cach nation was theoretically assigned its particular place, 
according to the excellence of its culture, the degree of political inde- 
pendence enjoyed by its ruler, the military resources he commanded, 
and the services he and his subjects could render to the Empire. This 
Byzantine Oikoumene, which Professor Ostrogorsky and Professor 
Dölger have described so vividly, and which was evoked with great 
eloquence by the Russian scholar Lamansky in 1875,19 included the 
Orthodox Slav countries — Serbia, Bulgaria and Russia; and, with 
scarcely an exception, the medieval rulers of these countries never 
questioned this vision of the one universal Christian Empire, destined 
to foreshadow on earth the Heavenly Kingdom, until the last days 
and the coming of Antichrist. When in the early tenth century 
Symeon of Bulgaria led his armies against Constantinople and 
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defiantly assumed the title of Emperor, he knew full well that to estab. 
Jish a Bulgarian Воо) of his own was out of the question: his aim 
жаз not to rival or to supplant Byzantium, but to set himself up as a 
Roman Emperor in Constantinople. And the Byzantine Patriarch 
Nicholas Mysticus, who exerted all his diplomatic skill in an attempt 
‘to persuade Symeon to abandon this venture, saw this very clearly. 
Symeon's claim to world domination he castigated as Tyrannis, an 
unlawful revolt against the sovereign Emperor, !! And it is remarkable 
‘that the Patriarch, who was prepared to go to almost any length to 
appease the Bulgarian ruler, refused to concede the one essential 
point; against Symeon's imperialistic claims he solemnly reiterated the 
fundamental tenet of Byzantine political philosophy: the Empire, һе 
‘wrote to Symeon, “stands above all earthly authority and alone on 
this earth was established by the King of al"? It is remarkable that 
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Church and not to have an Empire.” And the 
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Empire's history, wrote to the 
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But the universality of the Empire was in fact, of course, a very 
relative thing: for beyond the confines of the Empire, beyond even 
those Christian countries which could still be regarded as part of the 
Byzantine Oikowmene, there dwelt in outer darkness the pagan уц, 
lesser breeds without the law. The Byzantines called them barbarians; 
пож fidpfiapoc, of course, is а Greek word, and for the ancient 
Greeks the barbarians were people outside the Hellenic world whose 
way of living, thinking and behaving was un-Greek. And the Byzan- 
tines borrowed this concept of “barbarians” from the ancient Greeks, 
but with the new cultural emphasis it had acquired in the Hellenistic 
age. In the remarkable mixture of races that made up the Byzantine 
Empire there was no place for any cthnic distinction between the 
Rhomaios and the barbarian. The Byzantines, it is true, would still 
call the non-Greek languages "barbarian;" but the true distinctive 
mark of the Rhomaios was his membership of the Orthodox Church 
and his allegiance to the Emperor, the vicegerent of God. The barbar- 
ian, in principle, was now the pagan, outside the Emperor's direct 
jurisdiction, Once you accepted Orthodox Christianity you generally 
ceased, whatever your race and the language you spoke, to be a bar- 
barian. Writing of Kovrat, ruler of Old Great Bulgaria in the seventh 
century, the contemporary chronicler John of Nikiu states: “After he 
had been baptized with life-giving baptism he overcame all the barbar- 
ians and heathens through virtue of holy baptism." The culture of 
this Bulgar Christian ruler may have been somewhat crude: but it is 
clear that, in Byzantine eyes, he was no longer а barbarian. Similarly, 
in the late twelfth century the Christian Russians (tò жтотаук@- 
tatov oi “Pàg уѓуос). allies of Byzantium, are contrasted with the 
“barbarian” and pagan Cumans.!” 

The Roman idea of the One Universal Empire and the Greek, or 
rather Hellenistic, concept of “barbarians” were infused by the Byzan- 
tines with a metaphysical interpretation, borrowed from the tradition 
of Judaism and Christianity. The Byzantines believed that the political 
organization of this world is part of God’s universal plan and is inti- 
mately bound up with the history of man's salvation. As the universal 
organism of the Roman Empire had providentially paved the way for 
the victorious advance of the Christian faith, so were the Rhomaici, 


peoples of the earth. So the Pax Romana was equated with the Pax 
Christiana, and the interests of the Empire coincided with the 
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advancement of the Christian faith. It is easy to say that the 
missionary was the agent of East Roman imperialism, Ва ише 
haps not always realized how seriously most Emperors took ee Bn 
of converting the barbarians. To test the effectiveness of teat! 
foreign policy in any given period, the work of the Christian шмш 
is nearly always a sure criterion, And there can be little doubt eh Te 
greatest period in the history of Byzantine missions begins in the a 
dle of the ninth century when the Empire's foreign policy, long on ты. 
defensive, and recently crippled by the Iconoclast crisis, regained ks 
initiative in all three sectors of the northern front. This expansior a 
Byzantine culture in the north led to the emergence, by the Бекли 
of the eleventh century, of a new community of European nations. 
ere ш and а common allegiance tos 
y И East Rome, The leading role in this peaceful 
conquest м оаа Byzantine missionary. In the history of 
quote missions. ae surely по greater period than the sixties of 
h Ii au single decade, the Khazar khagan, who 
favored peers 1 faith, was induced to follow a policy of toleration 
‘towards the Christians of his realm; Constantine and Methodius were 


sent to Moravia, there to implant among the Slavs of Central Europe 
pe isl " Christianity ti үе Byzantine auspices; Bulgaria was con- 
Ии th aa айе Patriarch Photius, the instigator of 
had missions, ۳ to announce that the Russians themselves 
eed acknowledged the Emperor's supremacy. 

oar i Vr baee мете the principles which deter- 
à y of the Byzantine Empire: a universalism 
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be outside the Empire's hegemony, or in revolt against 

a aru a ЧЫ bey e ы 
if their lands remained outside the Oikoumene, this was the result of 
God's permissive will, of the divine oikonomia, and some day they 
would bow down before their legitimate sovereign. To induce them to 
do so was the unvarying aim of Byzantine diplomacy: and in several 
periods of the Empires history, when the authority and prestige of 
Byzantium were on the ascendant, it must have seemed to the states- 
men of East Rome that this universal mission was on the way to 
being fulfilled: such epochs of great diplomatic achievement were the 
reigns of Justinian and Heraclius, the period that extends from the 
accession of Michael Ш in 842 to the death of Basil Il in 1025, and 
the age of the Comnenian emperors. 

The methods employed by the Byzantine diplomatists to induce 
the barbarians to enter the Oikoumene, or at least to associate them- 
selves with it, Varied greatly according to circumstances. The simplest 
— and one frequently used until the financial crisis of the late eleventh 
century — was money. In the belief that every man has his price, the 
Byzantine governments from Justinian to Basil II paid out consider- 
able sums to ensure the loyalty of the Empire's satellite peoples. In 
many cases this money was undoubtedly tribute, extorted by the bar- 
barians at the point of the sword. But the Byzantines themselves, char- 


they were periodic, as payments by the beneficent Emperor for services 
the recipients had rendered, or would render, to the Empire. Thus 
tribute itself became a means of associating the barbarians with the 
Oikoumene. The exact nature of this association cannot easily be 
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Empire! and in the early thirteenth century the Bulgarian muc 
Kaloyan was termed one of the Еуолохдо of the Byzantine Emperor, 
"Yxócnovào: ("under a treaty") is clearly synonymous with Ee 
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onovior. The term is applied in the fifth century to the Тл. 
Goths in the sixth century to the Teani. In a слузи to 
shortly after the conquest of the Empire of Samuel in 1018, Be 
stated that the country was now his бтболоубоу.2 In the Бу ы 
tury the same word is applied to the Russian prince of Gali oan 
to the King of Hungary. ipu 
Eóppoyor (“allies”) denoted the Heruli in the sixth 
Russians in the eleventh,® and the Hungarians in the welt п i 
same century Manuel Comnenus is said to have offered a ovupay; 
to the prince of Kiev?! and in the early years of the thirteenth pis 
Kaloyan of Bulgaria is described аз а appoyoz of Alexius II» — 
‘The term kacijkoo: ("obedient;" cf. катакойо — “to be subject") 
"was Vides less common; it is applied to the Tzani in the sixth 
sana and to the Serbs in the twelfth.* The two other terms, vmj- 
v (subjects?) and RpOEevor (“public friends”), are used by the 
узи м in his encyclical letter of 867 to define the relation- 
Мар ы Russians to the Empire.” The choice of 
' 3s terms, both of which go back to classical antiquity, is, 1 
а ®тткоо:. Was a word applied to the subject allies of 
еы i one of the meanings of xpdtevoc was a citizen who had 
К фу a foreign state to be its friend. 
HR) that these Six technical terms have, in their given 
туун same significance. The first three were earlier ар- 


aaa and "socii populi Romani,” autonomous sub- 
ee Empire who, by virtue of a treaty (foedus) con- 
ы her frontier in exchange for a regular 
"e uy Ргоіесіоп and the right of self-government. The 
explicitly ‘identified with the órócrovàor in а fifth- 
аы in the sixth century the “foederati” 
Ону 1.37 It would perhaps be unwise, in view of 
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far; while the “barbarians.” gaining а new prestige from their legal 
association with the Empire, could preserve their political autonomy 

The association of the “barbarians” with the Empire was further 
expressed by the bestowal upon their rulers of titles taken from the 
hierarchy of the Byzantine court, The purpose of such titles was three- 
fold: to flatter the vanity of the Imperial satellites; to bind them to the 
Empire by a relationship of dependence; and to signify the particular 
rank occupied by the ruler and his people within the Oikowmene. The 
significance of this Herrschertitulatur has often been discussed by 
Byzantinists; it need only be pointed out here that the highest of all 
titles in the hierarchy dependent on the supreme authority of the pac- 
Rete xai абйтокрйтор тфу Popaiwy — that of simple paging — was 
granted several times by Byzantium to foreign rulers: to Charlemagne 
in 812; to Peter of Bulgaria in 927; probably, as Professor Ostro- 
gorsky has demonstrated, to Symeon of Bulgaria in 913; and possibly, 
as I have argued elsewhere, to Vladimir of Rus’ around 989. 

These concessions of Imperial diplomacy, sometimes accompanied 
by bestowals of Byzantine brides and Byzantine insignia (including 
crowns), were reinforced by the work of East Roman missionaries. 
For the most powerful instrument of Byzantine ‘universalism was the 
Orthodox Christian faith which united the barbarian proselytes to the 
Rhomaioi by membership of the same Church and by direct alle~ 
giance to the Emperor, head of the Christian oiKkoumene. "When the 
King of the Caucasian Lazi sought the protection of Justin 1, he is 
said to have addressed the Emperor in these terms; *We wish thee to 
make us Christians like thyself, and we shall then be subjects of the 
Roman Empire."9 The dependence of the new Christian satellites on 
Byzantium was often expressed in spiritual terms, the barbarian prose- 
lyte becoming the Emperor's “spiritual son.” And this dependence was 
further strengthened by the work of the Byzantine missionary clergy, 
who by their own teaching and through the collection of Byzantine 
canon law which they brought to the new converts abroad, spread the 
notion of the universal sovereignty of the basileus. 

Byzantine ecclesiastical diplomacy, in certain periods at least 
showed, no less then its secular counterpart, a genius for combining а 
Program of Imperial hegemony with a policy of concessions tO ы 
national aspirations of Byzantium’s satellites. A curious instance of 
this policy of concessions is provided by the evidence of an agreement, 
concluded between the authorities of Byzantium and Russi lane 
ing to which the primates of the Russian Church were to be арон! 
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This work of Byzantine envoys abroad was su ted, and in 
made possible, by the diplomatists at home. No Шоп was BE 
impress the barbarian rulers, or their ambassadors who travelled to 
Constantinople, with the power and majesty of the Roman peace. The 
officials. ‘of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs — the Master of Ceremo- 
“nics, the Master of the Offices and, later, the Logothete of the Course, 
‘new how to combine an elaborate mise-en-scène with the require- 
ments of miii security. If the foreign ambassadors came from a 
рт mation, strict security measures were enforced. Constantine 

phyrogenitus, who knew so well what he describes as the “raven- 
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asset was their City, protected by God, with all its glory. Its palaces 
and churches could provide far more effective means of propaganda. 
The Byzantine poet Paul the Silentiary describes a scene he saw in the 
atrium of St. Sophia: a group of Africans were being shown round 
and so impressed they were with the beauty and majesty of Rome, 
symbolized by Justinian’s Church, that they submitted of their own 
free will to the Church and the Emperor of Byzantium.“ And four 
centuries later there comes from a Slav source the exact counterpart 
to this suggestive scene: when the envoys of the Russian prince Vla- 
dimir, sent abroad to test the different religions of the earth, returned 
home, they are said to have made this report to their pagan sovereign: 
“We came to the Greeks [ie. into St. Sophia] and we knew not 
whether we were in heaven or on earth; for on earth there is no such 
beauty or splendour. . ме know only that in that place God dwells 
among men, and their service is more beautiful than that of other 
nations: for we cannot forget that beauty.” 
sae 
To attempt an overall estimate of the achievements and failures of 
Byzantine diplomacy on the basis of the fragmentary picture sketched 
in this paper would, no doubt, be hazardous. But a few tentative 
suggestions may be advanced in conclusion. In the first place, it would 
be wrong to idealize this diplomacy. Not all the northern barbarians 
appreciated that ingenious and claborate mythology by which the 
Byzantines justified the claims of their Emperor to exercise universal 
jurisdiction. When Bayan, khagan of the Avars, demanded of Justin 
П the surrender of Sirmium, he cynically mocked the Emperors rights 
of adoption: if the Emperor was his father, he asserted, let him grant 
him what was due to a son.“ Moreover, the art of instigating one 
barbarian tribe against another, in which Byzantine diplomatists 
excelled, and the treachery with which the Empire sometimes acted 
towards its erstwhile allies, were not always calculated to enhance its 
Prestige among the victims of this diplomatic game of chess. When 
Valentinus, envoy from Justin П to the Turks of Central Asia, pre- 
sented his credentials to the khagan, he was met by an explosion of 
таре; putting his hands to his mouth, the Turkish sovereign exclaimed: 
“are you not those Romans, who have ten tongues, and one deceit? 
“Аз my ten fingers are now in my mouth, so you use many tongues: 
with one yon deceive me, with another the Avars, my slaves. You 
flatter and deceive all peoples with the artfulness of your words and 
the treachery of your thoughts, indifferent to those who fall headlong 
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THE EMPIRE AND ITS NORTHERN NEIGHBORS* 
565-1018 


‘The Empire’s relations with the countries of the north during the 
four and a half centuries between the death of Justinian I and the 
conquest of the First Bulgarian Empire by Basil Il arc marked by 
three main characteristics. In the military annals of Byzantium this 
was an heroic age, during which, with few intermissions, the Empire 
fought to defend its frontiers — and sometimes its very life — against 
the ever-recurring thrust of the northern invader, of Avar and Slav, of 
Bulgar and Magyar, of Russian and Pecheneg.' Secondly, in these 
centuries was forged, in reply to the northern challenge, by steadfast 
faith and lucid thinking, by careful study and observation, by trial and 
error, that essential weapon of East Roman policy — the imperial 
diplomacy which remains one of Byzantium's lasting contributions to 
the history of Europe. Finally, it was this period that the Byzantine. 
statesmen became fully aware of the importance of the north in the 
Empire's system of security; and a study of the relevant sources — 
accounts of military missions, ambassadors’ reports, handbooks of 
military strategy, confidential guides to foreign policy, academic histo- 
ries and monastic chronicles — reveals their growing preoccupation 
with the area that lay immediately beyond the northern border of the 
Empire. This, broadly speaking, was the area limited in the west by 
the Hungarian plain and in the east by the Caspian Sea; it stretched 
over the Carpathian Mountains, the South Russian steppe, and the 
lowlands to the north of the Caucasus, and was bounded in the north 
by a semi-circle extending over the lower course of the great Russian 
rivers — the Dniester, the Dnieper and thc Don — and whose tips 
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to rest on the middle Danube in the west and on th 
voles in the east. It was from the periphery of this semicircle net 
issued the never-ending flow of tribes and nations which, in war at 
їп peace, were irresistibly drawn into the orbit of Byzantium, hose 
attacks and invasions fill the military records of the Empire, ans 
whose fears, ambitions and lust for conquest taxed so severely iho | TESTE ae E 
ingenuity of the statesmen of Constantinople. And withi 
circle, the encounter of Byzantium with its northern nei 
particularly felt in three sectors which served as the pivots of the 
Empire's policy in the north: the Danube, the Crimea and the Caucasus, 
‘The importance of these three sectors had become fully apparent 
during the reign of Justinian, it was this Emperor above all who devel. 
oped and bequeathed to his successors a conception of diplomacy as 
an intricate science and a fine art, in which military pressure, political 
intelligence, economic cajolery and religious propaganda were fused 
into a powerful weapon of defensive imperialism. A brief survey of the 
Empire’s position along its northern frontier in the closing years of his 

reign is thus a fitting introduction to the policy of his successors. 
‘The significance of the Caucasian sector for the Empire's security 
was a matter of political Geography: for at the extremities of this great 
Separating the Black Sea from the Caspian the Graeco- 
Roman civilization of the Mediterranean met and clashed with the 
westward expansion of Asian cultures: in the north, with the nomads 
PUn moving E the Black Sea and the Danube; in the south 
‘the occupiers of the Iranian plateau, pushing towards Asia 
Minor and the Bosphorus, Both these westward movements spelled 
constant danger to Byzantium; and the effort of the imperial diplo- 
г Was directed as much towards achieving a favor- 
in the lowlands north of the Caucasus, as 10 
ЦУМа against possible attacks of Persians and Arabs 
Minor towards Constantinople itself. The basic aim of 
70 this sector was always the same: to build up à 
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The northern neighbours of the Byzantine Empire- 


left sector of the Empires northeastern 
coast, the Lazi and the Tzani guarded 5 
‘coast of Asia Minor; the Georgians іл 
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the central Caucasus and the Alans further north on the Te ч 
аг over the Pass of Darial and could prevent the игиди, ood 
from striking south at Byzantine Asia Minor. All these ca Tai 
tribes were successfully wooed by the diplomacy of Justinian „а 
four were converted to Christianity in the sixth century by Е the fi 
missionaries, and the new ecclesiastical organization set up ү € 
lands was to prove, on the whole, an effective means of keg; Т 
under the political influence of East Rome. And the road) ТЕ нет 
tresses which the Byzantines built in these countries were the g 05 
counterpart of the flattering though less tangible links which thei 0 
ers were induced to form with the imperial court of Constantinos 
The tribes which inhabited the steppe land between the lower ҮЛҮ 
and the Sea of Azov, at the northern extremity of this sector. oa 
they were friendly and sufficiently powerful, be counted upon to jes 
‘the eastern end of the European “steppe corridor" and generally to 
help preserve the balance of power along the whole length of the 
vid northern front. Here too, by his alliance with the Sabiri on 
аы d of the Caspian and with the Utigurs on the castern 
оаа Azov, Justinian Pointed the way to his successors. 
е segment of the semi-circle that marked in the sixth 
limit of Byzantium’s sphere of interest in the 


бе ыйы ‘between its tips which rested on the middle Danube 


а lay the second pivot of the Empire's northern. 
During whole period covered by this chapter Byzantine pos- 
dependencies in the Crimea — above all the city of Cher- 


1905) — acted as the northern outpost of the 

У in the steppe; their importance was partly ссо- 
rm Byzantium with the raw materials of 
sh from the rivers of South Russia, salt from the 
and honey from the forests further north — and 
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cessors were able to pursue towards the northern barbarians the tradi- 
tional Roman policy of "divide and rule," or at least, when this proved 
impracticable, "weaken and watch.” And, true again to the time- 
honored methods of Roman diplomacy. Byzantium had secured in 
the mountains of southern Crimea, as a counterbalance to its enemies 
in the steppe, а useful satellite, half-vassal and half-ally, the Crimean 
Goths, The security of the Empire's Balkan provinces, as later events 
were so frequently to confirm, depended as much upon the watchful- 
ness of its agents in the Crimea as upon the influence it wielded in the 
north Caucasian area. 

‘The third sector of the Empire's northern front was on the lower 
and middle Danube; and this section of the limes Romanus was, in 
the military sense, much more of a “front” than the Crimea or the 
northern Caucasus. This too was a matter of geography: for the lower 
Danube lay near the terminus of the “steppe corridor,” that immemor- 
ial highway taken by nomadic invaders from Asia; and for many of 
them, who had succeeded in avoiding entanglements and traps laid for 
them by the Byzantine diplomats in the Caucasian and Crimean sec- 
tors, the Danube proved no insuperable obstacle, and the road into 
the Balkans lay open. The contrast in the strategic position of Con- 
stantinople, admirably protected from attack by sea, but open to à 
chance invasion by land across the plains of Thrace — already 
observed by Polybius? — provides a constant and tragic background 
to the medieval history of the Balkans. Justinian had seen his Danu- 
bian frontier constantly threatened and frequently overrun by Kutri- 
gurs and Slavs. The Slavs, whose incursions into the Balkans had 
started in the reign of his predecessor Justin 1 and increased in strength 
throughout the sixth century, had expanded from their European 
homes north of the Carpathians and were then divided into two main 
groups: the Sclaveni, north of the middle and lower Danube, and the 
Antes (or Antae), further east, between the Carpathians and the 
Donets. The havoc wrought by the Slavs in the Balkans, described by 
Procopius,* was a harbinger of worse things to come. Justinian’s forti- 
fications and skillful diplomacy could not compensate for the lack of. 
soldiers. It has been suggested that the Emperor's failure to protect 
adequately the Danube frontier can be partly explained by his obses- 
sion with classical reminiscences: his wars with Persia, which evoked 
memories of Marathon and Salamis, and his reconquest of Roman 
lands, offered more appeal than border warfare on the Danube 
against barbarians. Whether this is so or not, his successors Were 
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inly left to deal with the problem of the Balkans. 

sakes vices death in 565 ushered in a new period in the hi 
the Empires Danubian frontier: for the next sixty years Вуга, 
policy in this sector was conditioned by the Avar threat. The АШ 
ров, hordes included, it would seem, Mongol and Turkic tis, ЁЁ, 
rived in the north Caucasian region at the close of Justinian’s 18 
in headlong flight from their erstwhile subjects, the Centra} AH 
Turks^ Through the intermediary of the Alans they sought ns 
Empire's protection, and in 558 concluded a foedus with East R S 
promising to submit to the Emperor and to fight his enemies da 
nian could not but welcome this chance of casing the pressure on (н, 
northern front, believing, as Menander saw it, that “whether the Ava, 
are victorious, or whether they are defeated, in either case the Romam, 
will profit." The Avars played their part as imperial foederati iy 
too thoroughly: by 561 they were on the lower Danube, having sub- 
jected in their westward advance the Sabiri, the Utigurs, the Kutrigur 
and the Antes of Bessarabia. Their relations with the Empire now 
entered a new and more critical phase, Their requests to be allowed to 
cross the Danube and to settle in the Dobrudja were studiously 
ignored by Justinian: thus was created the first of the many bones of 
‘contention between Byzantium and the Avars. 


istory of 


^ cedet Il inherited this increasingly tense situation. A few days 
accession he received an Avar embassy in the palace. The 
Emperor, M to abandon Justinian's humiliating policy of 

northern barbarians,* haughtily rejected their request 
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"cupid the wicks, Lombards to Italy in the following year 
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combining force with diplomacy, Bayan concentrated on this objec- 
tive. But Sirmium stood firm, and in 574 a treaty was concluded 
between Byzantium and the Avars, Justin Il undertaking to pay a 
yearly tribute of 80,000 nomismata.!® 

At this stage Byzantium's relations with the Avars were suddenly 
entangled with the Empire's diplomatic activity on the North Cauca- 
sian front. In 568 there arrived in Constantinople an embassy from 
the Central Asian Turks (the Tou Kiue of the Chinese), whose 
Empire stretched from Mongolia to Turkestan and was now expand- 
ing westwards towards the Northern Caucasus; the envoys brought 
Justin П peace proposals from Silzibul,!! khan of the western branch 
of the Tou Kiue. The Turks, and their vassals, the Sogdians, con- 
trolled the eastern sector of the silk route from China to Europe; the 
western sector, leading to Byzantium, crossed Persian territory. The 
Turks were as interested in the silk trade as the Byzantines; the 
former, aspiring to the role of commercial intermediaries between 
China and Byzantium, sought an outlet to the south-west; the East 
Roman government now saw in the Turks а means of circumventing, 
Persian control of the silk routes from China to the Black Sea, which 
so ofien in the past threatened to make the Empire economically 
dependent on its traditional enemy. To the realization of this joint 
plan the Sassanid Empire was the main obstacle; and it seems that the 
agreement concluded in Byzantium between Justin Il and the Turks 
provided — next to a clause relating to the silk trade — for a military 
alliance against Persia. “It was thus,” Menander observes, “that the 
Turkish nation became friends of the Romaioi" A Byzantine 
embassy, headed by Zemarchus, journeyed to Silzibul's capital in the 
Ektag mountain in the Tekes valley, in the eastern Tiem Shan. Dur- 
ing the next few years relations between Byzantium and the Turks 
were friendly and close, to judge at least from the numerous embassies 
that travelled between Constantinople and Central Asia, But in 576 
the situation altered dramatically. When the Byzantine envoys, headed 
by Valentinus, presented their credentials to the Khan Tourxath,"* Sil- 
zibul's son and successor, they were met with an explosion of rage. 
Placing his fingers to his mouth, the Turkish sovereign exclaimed: 
"Are you not these Romans, who have ten tongues, and one deceit. 
As my ten fingers are now in my mouth, so you have many tongues, 
using one to deceive me, another to deceive the Varchonites fie. the 
Avars}, my slaves. You flatter and deceive all peoples with the artful- 
ness of your words and the treachery of your thoughts, indifferent to 
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those who fall headlong into misfortune, from which you y 

derive benefit.” “It is strange and unnatural,” he added ir Ourselves 

rebuke, “for a Turk to lie.” Bitterly reproached with the pas Stinging 

their Emperor had concluded with the hated enemies of t тсе Which 

Avars, “slaves that had fled from their masters," the Вуга; 
‘escaped with their lives; the alliance between the 

‘the Turks, which had lasted for eight years, 


The collapse of the Turko-Byzantine alliance was probab 

ich tothe new turn the Empires diplomacy was taking on ix met 
astern front as to its activity on the Danube. Menander’s frank 
вены ‘us а suggestive glimpse of the moral indignation 
the methods of this diplomacy so often provoked among its 
com К каш » The Turks, it may be surmised, had 
0 ee pi T Byzantine coii un losing interest in so 

b ally; and agreement. е Empire, two re- 
viously, had concluded with the Avars they o сдан Б 


(578-82), whose realism led him to prefer negotiation to 
erialism of his predecessor, tried to use the Avars 

raids across the Danube were causing grave 

But Bayan Proved a treacherous ally: the 

ually sagging throughout Tiberius’ reign, 

Avar raids, alternating and frequently com- 

рге havoc in Thrace, Illyricum and 

»a formidable invasion of the Bal- 

reached the “Long Wall" outside Con- 
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years Sirmium, inadequately defended and provisioned, was surren- 
Sed on the Emperor's orders to the Avars (582). 

With the key to the northern Balkans now in Avar hands, the 
Empire for the next ten years was forced оп to the defensive, In vain 
did the Emperor Maurice attempt to buy off the Avars by agreeing to 
increase their annual subsidy (584), Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, and 
it seems the Peloponnese itself, were raided and partly overrun during 
the next few years by the Avars and their subjects, the Slavs.2! But 
Maurice's genius succeeded to some extent in restoring the Empires 
position on the Danube during the decade from 592 to 602. In 591 the 
P'cessful completion of the Persian war enabled him to bring his 
Seasoned troops back to Europe. Priscus, his greatest commander, 
‘was entrusted with the double task of maintaining the Danube as а 
frontier line against the Avars and stopping the incursions of the 
Slavs. The latter were still able to launch, under the auspices of the 
khan, a massive attack against Thessalonica in 586 or 597.22 But on 
the whole Priscus was remarkably successful, crossing the Danube to 
subdue the Slavs and recapturing Singidunum from the Avars. In 600 
a treaty between Byzantium and the Avars fixed the Empire's frontier 
on the Danube, Maurice undertaking to increase the tribute.® But in 
601 Priscus was across the Danube and, carrying the war into the 
enemy's territory, inflicted a crushing defeat on Bayan's forces on the 
‘Theiss, Not since the days of Justinian had the arms of Byzantium 
won such a triumph in Europe.» 

But Maurice's successes on the Danube were soon undone. In 602 
the Emperor's order that the troops were to winter beyond the 
Danube provoked a mutiny. The rebellious army marched on Con- 
stantinople, seized the city and proclaimed their leader Phocas 
Emperor, Phocas’ disastrous reign (602-10) marks a turning point in 
the history of the Empire's northern frontier. The limes on the lower 
Danube and on the Sava, held — albeit imperfectly and precariously 
— by Justinian’s three successors, now collapsed, and the barbarians 

surged over the Balkans. The three-pronged attacks of the Avaro-Siav 
hordes towards the Adriatic, the Aegean and the Bosphorus in the 
Teigns of Phocas and Heraclius led to a permanent occupation by the 
Slavs of Шуга, Dalmatia, Macedonia and Thrace. Salona was sacked 
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acquire a strong and reliable ally in this sector. In 619, Heraclius 
reccived in Constantinople the visit of a “Hunnic” ruler, had him bap- 
Ted at his own request, together with his retinue, and before sending 
him home granted him the title of patricius® His subjects were 
undoubtedly the Onogurs, a people of West Siberian origin, belonging 
to the Bulgaric (West Turkic) linguistic group, who had lived since the 
fifth century between the Sea of Azov and the Northern Caucasus,» 
‘About 635 Kovrat, ruler of the Onogurs, rose against the Avars and 
drove them out of his country; whereupon he concluded an alliance 
with the Emperor and was made a patrician in his turn." Kovrat, 
John of Nikiu tells us, had been baptized as a child and brought up at 
ihe court of Constantinople where he became a life-long friend of 
Heraclius. Kovrat’s loyalty served the Empire in good stead. His 
kingdom, known to the Byzantines as “Old Great Bulgaria" (j халад 
Bovàyapfa fj ucyáàn). which stretched from the Caucasus to the Don, 
and perhaps as far as the Dnieper, successfully withstanding the Avars 
in the west and the Turks in the east, acted until Kovrat's death in 642 
as the guardian of the Empire's interests in the North Caucasian 
sector. 

Shortly after Kovrats death “Old Great Bulgaria” broke up under 
the blows of the Khazars who in the middle of the seventh century 
struck westward from the lower Volga to the Sea of Azov. In the 
scattering of tribes that followed, two branches of the Onogur people 
salvaged enough of their national heritage to play а significant part in 
the destinies of Eastern Europe. The one, it seems, migrated north- 
ward and, settling by the junction of the middle Volga and the Kama, 
built up а powerful trading state, the kingdom of the Volga Bulgars, 
which became in the tenth century a northern outpost of Islam. The 
other group, led by Kovrats son Asparuch (Isperich), left their 
homes in the North Caucasus region, moved westwards across the 
Pontic steppes and appeared on the Danube delta. But southern Bes- 
sarabia proved only a temporary resting place: doubtless anxious. like 
the Avars a century earlier, to exchange the hazards of the steppe for 
the security of cis-Danubian Dobrudja. Asparuch's Bulgars began in 
the eighth decade of the seventh century to push further south. It was 
the traditional policy of Byzantium to welcome potential alles on the 
north bank of the Danube, but to oppose their crossing of the river by 
every means; so in 680 Constantine ТУ rushed his armies 10 Ld 
Danube. But the victorious Bulgars swept through Moesia pene 

ўа, occupying the imperial lands between the Danube 
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Mountains. Byzantium bowed to the fait accompli: in 6g) 
Constantine IV concluded peace with the Bulgars and undertook to 
pay them an annual tribute, thus accepting perforce the existence of 
an independent barbarian state on imperial territory.” The collapse of 
the Empire’s Danubian frontier, which the Slav invasions had already 
brought about in the first half of the century, was now at last 
acknowledged by the Byzantine government. Asparuch had carved 
himself a kingdom that stretched from the Dniester to the Haemus 
range, а limpet that was to cling to the Empire's flank for more than 
three hundred years and was to become in the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries one of the great powers of Europe. From his new capital of 
Pliska, at the southern extremity of the Dobrudja plain. the Sublime 
Khan and his military aristocracy of Onogur Bulgar boyars ruled over 
a population of Slav immigrants who, in the course of time, assim 
lated their conquerors?" from this gradual fusion of Bulgars and Slavs 
the First Bulgarian Empire was born. 
1t was not long before this new Balkan state began to loom large 
in the policy and destinies of Byzantium. In the burst of diplomatic 
‘activity which took place along the Empire's northern front at the 
tum of the century, its three main sectors — the north Caucasian, 
the Crimean and the Balkan — linked within an intricate web of 
Ан affected the fate of Constantinople itself. In 695, 
tinian Il was dethroned and exiled to Cherson. А few years later 
‘hoping to regain his throne and fearing the loyalty professed by the 
b to Tiberius Ш, he fled to Khazaria. The khan recived 
Justinian with honor and married him to his sister, the Khazar prin- 
cess being baptized as Theodora, a name which, with its patent allu- 
her more celebrated namesake, doubtless symbolized the 
for the restoration of his brother-in-law to the 
ins. Soon, however, an embassy from Constantin- 
Justinian’s extradition made him change his mind. 
і fled from Khaza- 


kans. The exiled Emperor appealed for help to Ter- 

and in the autumn of 705 Tervel's army of 
before the walls of Constantinople. 

bie, but Justinian slipped in unob- 
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dignity of Caesar. The event was a notable one, 

epi] dignity the rank of Cacsar was the highest E 
Byzantium. No barbarian ruler had ever risen so high, and the Bulgar 
jans were not soon to forget that their Khan had received, as an asso- 
‘Gate of the imperial majesty, the homage of the people of East 
Rome.* But in Byzantine eyes the ceremony of 705 had a different 
significance: Terves title carried no power with it, and could indeed 
be regarded as a sign of his recognition of the Emperor's supreme and 
universal authority. 

Justinian's adventures on the northern shores of the Black Sea 
illustrate the struggle that took place in the late seventh and early 
cighth centuries between Byzantium and the Khazars for the control 
of southern Crimea and of the straits of Kerch. The Turkic threat to 
the Crimea which led to the fall of Bosporus in 576 was removed by 
the dissensions that weakened the Empire of the T'ou Kine and by the 
rise of the Old Great Bulgaria; by the end of the sixth century Byzan- 
tine authority had been restored in Bosporus. But the Empires whole 
position in the peninsula was once again challenged by the westward 
expansion of the Khazars, who were in possession of the city by the 
end of the seventh century. The intrigues of Justinian 11, and, even 
more, the three largely unsuccessful expeditions which, upon his resto- 
ration, he sent to the Crimea to punish the Greek cities for their 
former conspiracy against him, threw the Byzantine possessions in the 
peninsula into the hands of the Khazars: by about 705 Cherson as 
well was controlled by the khan, and the revolution of 711 which led 
to the assassination of Justinian was organized in the Crimea with 
Khazar support. 

‘The Khazar pressure on the Crimea relaxed about this time, and 
Cherson seems to have remained under Byzantine sovereignty after 
711. Circumstances were drawing Byzantium and the Khazars closer 
together. The Byzantines had long since realized their usefullness in 
the Empire's strategy on the north Caucasian front. Heraclius, on the 
eve of his great offensive against the Persian Empire in 627, had con- 
cluded a military agreement with them. And in the first half of the 
eighth century the common threat of Islam cemented that alliance 
between Byzantium and the Khazars which was an essential factor in 
the Empire's diplomacy for the next two hundred years Duriat ше 
Period the Khazar Khanate, that most civilized and ordered of states 
treated by the Turkic people in the early middle ages, centered on ti 
territory between the lower Volga, the northern Са 
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‘of Azov, remained Byzantium’s most constant and valued ally in the 
north-east. It is probable that in the eighth century the Khazar alliance 
did much to save Byzantium from the Arab menace, for had the 
Khazars not halted in the Caucasus the northward thrust of Islam, the 
‘Arabs might well have invaded the Pontic steppe and, appearing on 
the lower Danube, have outflanked the Empire's whole defensive sys. 
tem in the north. At the same time the Khazars played a not unim- 
portant role in the foreign trade of Byzantium; for by supplying Con- 
stantinople with gold from the Urals and with raw silk from China, 
they helped the Empire to readjust its economy after the loss of Syria 
and Egypt to the Arabs. In spite of occasional clashes in the Crimea, 
relations between Constantinople and the Khazar capital of Itil in the 
Volga delta were friendly and close. In 733, Leo Ш married his son, 
the future Emperor Constantine V, to the khan’s daughter, christened 
Irene, the Khazar princess introduced her national dress, the /ziíza- 
kion, into the court of Constantinople." 

The Byzantine statesmen would have been false to the time- 
honored traditions of East Roman diplomacy if they had not 
attemped fo sanctify and consolidate this political alliance by convert- 
ing the Khazars to Christianity. It is, however, remarkable that their 
missionary efforts in Khazaria seem to have derived some impetus 
from the iconoclast movement. For on the one hand, Constantine V's 
(741-75) persecutions of the iconophiles caused a mass exodus of 
Orthodox monks from Constantinople and the central provinces to 
‘the outlying regions of the Empire, notably to the Crimea, a fact 
‘Which strengthened the influence of Byzantine culture in Cherson, 
Bosporus and Gothia and enhanced the role of the peninsula as a 
nissionary outpost. On the other hand, the East Roman authorities. 

iting the defenders of the images nearer home. appear to 
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missionary Church over the length and breadth of the Khazar 
Empire.® There is no evidence, however, that this vast ecclesiastical 
дот was ever put into operation. In the second half of the eighth 
памагу the progress of Christianity in Khazaria was curtailed by the 
chal propaganda of Judaism and Islam. The former especially was 
paining ground; medieval Hebrew sources, whose reliability is still a 
Matter of dispute, date the first success of Judaism in Khazaria about 
730-40 when some of its tenets are said to have been adopted by the 
Khan Bulan. While recognizing the controversial nature of this prob- 
Jem, the present writer believes that the conversion of the ruling circles 
of Khazaria to Judaism took place in gradual stages and that their 
final acceptance of the Mosaic law was delayed until the ninth cen- 
tury. The failure to convert the Khazars to Christianity did not, on 
the whole, affect the friendly relations between Byzantium and its 
northern ally. Meanwhile the attention of Byzantine statesmen was 
shifting increasingly to the Balkan sector. 

In the century between 650 and 750 the situation in the Balkans 
had, from the standpoint of the Empire, much deteriorated, Almost 
the whole peninsula was occupied by the Slavs, the Greek population 
being temporarily either submerged or pushed back to the coastal 
regions along the Black Sea and the Acgean, Thus most of Greece, 
and practically the entire Peloponnese, were for nearly two centuries 
outside Byzantine control, while to the north lay an endless expanse of 
Slay territory, stretching continuously from the Adriatic, the Aegean 
and the Black Sea to the Baltic. And this vast barbarian world, 
pressing down on Byzantium from all sides, had been reinforced by 
the creation on the borders of Thrace of the Bulgar kingdom which 
жаз showing, under Tervel and his successors, an assertiveness that 
augured ill for the future. 

Yet in this dark period of Balkan history that extends from the 
death of Maurice (602) to Irene's accession to power (780) Byzantine 
influence did not vanish from the peninsula. In the cities of eastern 

and on the rugged east coast of the Peloponnese the Greek 
Population held on, and was indeed reinforced by emigration [rom the 
Топ, and this, together with the cultural inferiority of the Slavs at 
um and their inability to form strong political groups in this 
"T made Possible the work of rehellenization and reconquest^ 
шшш began in the second half of the seventh century, with the 
the Slavs ‘of Constans П (in 658) and Justinian 11 (in 688-9) against 

Slavs of Macedonia; the creation of the imperial themes of Thrace 
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680 and 687) and of Hellas (between 687 and 695)s 

of the first serious counter-olensive against the Slavs 

Ше шуп of Maurice. But is effects were limited, and it was not ши 
the late eighth century that the tide in the southern part of the Balkan, 
to turn against the Slavs. In 783, Irene’s chief minister Staury: 

cius marched through Greece and the Peloponnese, subduing Slay 
tribes; the establishment of the Peloponnesian theme at the end of the 
century was possibly a result of this expedition. The real turning 
point in the history of the Peloponnese, however, was under Nicepho- 
‘rus 1 (80211) whose forces suppressed a large-scale revolt of the Slavs 
‘round Patras (805) and settled Christian communities in various parts 
of the peninsula, The process of absorption and hellenization of the 
Slavs in Greece and in the Peloponnese was now well under way. By 
the middle of the ninth century Byzantine authority was restored 
throughout most of these lands, and what was left undone by the 


imperial straiegoi and tax collectors was later completed by the East 
R e 


marks 


Before this reconquest of Greece and the Peloponnese had begun, 
the Empire made a desperate, and almost successful, effort to regain 
Moesia from the Bulgars and restore its northern frontier to the 
Danube. For some twenty years (756-75) Constantine V strove to 

‘Bulgaria. He cleverly exploited the country's social weakness 
ty rating tte constant antagonism between the boyar aristocracy 
and the Slavs, and in a series of nine campaigns, mostly successful, 
‘Which usually combined — in the time-honored fashion — land 
"attacks through Thrace with naval expeditions to the Danube, he 
‘touted the Bulgarian armies again and again. But even his victory over 

Khan Telets at Anchialus in 763 — the greatest of his reign — did 
the country. Constantine's death on his last campaign (775) 
‘stronger in the Balkans than it had been since the 
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ihe Byzantines. The aggressive policy of Nicephorus I towards Bulga- 
ШЕ Krum on а campaign of devastation: in 809 he captured Sar- 
Tea (the modern Sofia) and in July 811 gained his most celebrated 
шири: the Byzantine army was trapped by the Bulgarians in a defile 
of the Balkan Mountains and slaughtered almost to a man, Nicepho- 
o's himself perished in the fray, and from his skull Krum made a 
jet. lined with silver, out of which he drank with his boyars. This 
Bos a terrible blow to the Empire's prestige: not since the death of 
Valens on the field of Adrianople in 378 had a Emperor fallen in 
battle. The triumphant khan swept into Thrace, captured Develtus 
and Mesembria (812) and in July 813, having routed another Byzan- 
tine army. arrived at the walls of Constantinople. But “the new Sen- 
racherib"?? was impressed by the fortifications of the city and opened 
negotiations. In the meeting that followed with the Emperor Leo V on 
the shore of the Golden Horn, Krum barely escaped a Byzantine plot 
to murder him; breathing vengeance he laid waste the environs of the 
city and stormed Adrianople, transporting its inhabitants, numbering, 
it was said, ten thousand, to his own dominions north of the Danube. 
But the following spring, as he was preparing a huge assault on Con- 
stantinople, Krum burst a blood vessel and died (April 814). 

‘The Empire had had a narrow escape. But the balance of power in 
the Balkans had radically altered. Bulgaria, a country which fifty years 
before had seemed on the verge of extinction, was now one of the 
great military powers of Europe. Byzantium's northern line of defence 
was seriously undermined, since the border fortresses in Thrace 
Sardica, Develtus, Mesembria and Adrianople — had been either des- 
troyed or crippled by Krum. But fortunately for the Empire, Krum’s 
aggressive policy was abandoned by his successors, In 815-16, the 
Khan Omortag concluded a thirty year’s peace with Byzantium: the 

‘between the two realms was to run along the Great Fence of 
Thrace from Develtus to Macrolivada, and thence northward to the 
Balkan Mountains, thus coinciding with the boundary established 
ande century before by the treaty between Tervel and Theodosius 
П. Save for a few frontier clashes, the Empire and Bulgaria were to 
"айп at peace with one another until the end of the century. The 
Jw policy could not fail to strengthen Byzantine influence in Bulga- 
Tia, and, i н : 
one npe with men and ideas from Constantinople, and partly 
jı, ШЕ the thousands of Greek prisoners whom Krum had settled in 
Agel Christianity was beginning to spread in this country, The 
es, and especially the boyars who regarded Christianity as ап 
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insidious form of Byzantine imperialism, were understandably alarmeg 
So Omortag, largely it seems for political motives, persecuted ie 
‘Christian subjects. But the progress of the new ideas which, under the 
cloak of the thirty years’ peace, were spreading from Byzantium to 
Bulgaria could not be arrested for very long by these reactionary 


r with peace restored in the Balkans, the East Roman 
‘government was free to devote its attention to the other sectors of the 
Empire's northern front. The emergence of Bulgaria as a major 
power, and the uncertain situation in the Pontic steppes, more than 
ever required a favorable balance of power in the Crimea and north. 
ern Caucasus; yet all was not well in these arcas: Byzantine Crimea, 
and especially Cherson, was restive under imperial control, and if the 
Empire was not to lose its invaluable outpost in the north, the local 
traditions of Greek municipal autonomy had to be diverted into law- 
ful channels. Khazaria, moreover, on whose friendship the Byzantine 
statesmen had so long depended, now threatened, owing to the pro- 
gress of Judaism in the land, to elude their grasp. During the reign of 
Theophilus, however, the Empire's position in these sectors suddenly 
improved. About the year 833 the Khazar khan sent an embassy to 
the Emperor, asking for engineers to build a fortress on the lower 
Don; whereupon the spatharocandidatus Petronas Camaterus, escort- 
‘ed by a squadron of the imperial navy, went on Theophilus’ orders to 


Khazaria by way of Cherson. After building the fortress of Sarkel for 
the Khazars, he returned to report to the Emperor on the situatio! 
the Crimea. On Petronas’ advice, Theophilus raised Cherson and its 


igs into an imperial theme, directly subordinated to the cen- 
{ral government, and appointed Petronas 7 strategos, with authority 
over the local magistrates.“ It seems clear that the building of Sarke! 
and the establishment of the theme of Cherson were due to the same 
he chen Presure of unidentified barbarians on the lower Don* 
fonctions up 
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inked closer 
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end of 860, а Byzantine embassy left Constantinople for Khazaria, 
the ert py a young priest from Thessalonica, named Constantine, who 
headed O panied by his elder brother, the monk Methodius, ‘Their 
was rough Cherson, where Constantine spent the winter and 
route W for his mission by learning Hebrew. At the Khan's residence, 
Vin seems fo have been then at Samandar, on the lower Terek, he 

ged in theological disputations with Jewish rabbis who held a 
aue position at the Khazar court. But Constantine's ninth- 
Century biographer, while depicting the khan and his subjects as 
monotheists and people of the Book, clearly implies, in the present 
writers opinion, that their final conversion to Judaism had not yet 
taken place. This inference could be reconciled with the earlier dates 
at which Hebrew and Islamic sources set the conversion of the Kha- 
zars to Judaism™ by supposing that some of the khans had adopted 
Jewish monotheism between 730 and 860, without, however, submit- 
ting to all the requirements of the Mosaic law. It seems significant 
that the carliest reference to the Khazars practising circumcision and 
observing “all the traditions of Judaism" dates from about 864-6, 
and it is thus difficult to escape the conclusion that the ruling circles of 
Khazaria formally accepted the Mosaic law soon after Constantine's 
mission." 

But if Constantine's embassy was no great success on the religious 
plane — some two hundred conversions and an ambiguous declara- 
tion from the khan of his sympathy for Christianity were the measure 
of his missionary achievement at Samandar — politically he seems to 
have secured his object. The alliance between Byzantium and Khaza- 
ria was reaffirmed, the khan wrote to Michael Ш, professing his read- 
iness to serve the Empire whenever he was needed. The exact nature 
Of the “services” which the Empire required from the Khazars in 860-1 
Snot known, but it is safe to assume that Constantine's mission was 
connected with a new danger that threatened Byzantium from the 
eus гиз must be viewed in the light of the Empire's policy in that 

= тя decade of the ninth century. The remarkable 

is policy, which were to leave a permanent mark on 
и of Europe, were perhaps due to three main factors: to the 


Е initiative which, after the barbarian invasions of the post- 


now able to quand the iconoclast crisis, Byzantine diplomacy was 


isplay beyond the Empire's northern frontier; to an 
RED deed expansion of the Church's missionary work, now 
than ever to the aims of East Roman diplomacy, which 
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seventh decade of this century one of the greatest in 
ана missions; and to the fact that in this period she 

Sons and cultural influence of the Empire was able to strike out 
beyond the traditional perimeter of Byzantium’s northern front and, 
thrusting deep into eastern and central Europe, to gain the allegiance 
ofa substantial part of the vast Slav world. 

The story of this achievement begins on 18 June 860, when a fleet 
of two hundred Viking ships, coming from the Black Sea, sailed into 
the Bosphorus and turned against Constantinople. The city’s position 
жаз serious indeed: the Byzantine fleet was probably in the Mediter- 
ranean, fighting the Arabs, the army and the Emperor were campaign- 
ing in Asia Minor, The suburbs and the coastline were defenseless 
against the savage depredations of the barbarians. Inside the invested 
‘ity the Patriarch Photius urged the people to faith and repentance, 
The strong fortifications once again saved Constantinople; and prob- 
ably before the Emperor hastily brought his army back, the invaders 
raised the siege and withdrew to their homes in the north. The vio- 
lent emergence of these Vikings—known to the Byzantines as “Pax, 
to the Slavs as Rus’ and to the Arabs as Rûs — on the horizon of 
East Rome was the outcome of a century-long process of expansion 
which led the Scandinavians, mostly Swedes from Upland, Sóderman- 
land and East Gotland, to sail up the Baltic rivers over the great 
‘watershed of the East European plain. In the second half of the eighth 
century, drawn by the extensive trade that flourished, through the 
intermediary of the Volga Bulgars and the Khazars, between the fur 
and slave dealers of the northern forests and the luxury markets of 
Baghdad, they began to go down the Volga to Ий, and over the Саз- 
pian to the lands of the Caliphate. Somewhat later, in search of fresh 
markets and easier plunder, the Vikings explored the shorter routes to 
the warm and rich countries of the South: probably by the сапу ninth 

sailing down the Don’ and the they reached the 
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he second half of the century the true Swedish Austrvegr, 
highway for the great Eastern adventure." Along this 
the casse © territory inhabited by Finns and eastern Slavs, the 
watervay, OF ‘ed their trading colonies and carved out their military 
Genesi the middle of the century an important "Russian" set- 
kingdot ruled by the Viking Ryurik, existed in Novgorod, Some time 
uement, and 860 two Varangians from Novgorod, Askold and 
uae down the Dnieper and captured the city of Kiev from the 
на This was ап event of considerable importance: for when 
the Vikings replaced the Khazars as overlords of the middle Dnieper 
"Еу, the strong oriental influences to which the eastern Slavs in this 
эп had for centuries been subjected suffered a sharp setback; while 
the lure of Byzantium, the fabulous Mikligardr, that deflected the 
Varangian ships from the Volga and the Caspian to the Dnieper and 
the Black Sea, was а premonition and a cause of that irresistible 
attraction which the city of Constantinople was to exert on the minds 
of the Russians for many centuries to come. It was Askold and Dir 
who led the Russian campaign on Constantinople in 860, and it can 
scarcely be doubted that the expedition was launched from Kiev,” 

The Byzantines’ response to the Russian attack, whose failure they 
ascribed to the protection of the Mother of God, was swift and char- 
acteristic. It is highly probable that the main political object of Con- 
stantines mission to Khazaria in 860-1 was to concert with the khan 
on a joint policy against the Russians, the common enemy of Con- 
stantinople and Itil. This diplomatic encirclement of Kiev was fol- 
lowed up by an attempt to convert the Russians to Christianity. Soon 
ا‎ ambassadors from the Rhos were baptized in Constantino- 
and in 867 the Patriarch Photius was able to announce that the 

sians, who formerly surpassed all peoples in cruelty, had now 
оре and were living under the spiritual authority of a 
чя Pun as “subjects and friends" of the Empire.” Finally, in 
treaty with Bn L possibly about. 874, the Russians concluded a 
Patriarch Ignati um and an archbishop was sent to them by the 
us,” The scantiness of the sources does not allow us to 
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It is an impressive sign of the vision and resourcefulness which the 

Empire's foreign policy had acquired by the seventh decade of the 
ninth century that, while the missionaries of Photius and Ignatius 
жеге laboring to convert the Slavs and their Viking overlords on the 
middle Dnieper, the cultural and political influence of Byzantium was 
able to strike out equally far to another region of the North. In 862, 
there arrived in Constantinople an embassy from Rastislav, prince of 
the Moravian Slavs. Its purpose was twofold: the Moravians, whose 
realm stretched from Bohemia to the Theiss and from the Carpathians 
to the middle Danube, desired to form an alliance with Byzantium to 
counteract the coalition recently made against them by Louis the 
German and the Bulgarian Khan Boris. Rastislav also requested 
Michael Ш to send him a missionary capable of teaching Christianity 
to his people in their own Slavonic tongue. Hitherto the Christian 
preachers in Moravia had been German missionaries and servants of 
the Frankish Emperor; a Slav-speaking clergy dependent on Constan- 
tinople, Rastislav believed, would help him preserve his independence 
and ensure a more rapid progress of Christianity in his land. The 
Moravian proposals were favorably received in Byzantium: the 
Franko-Bulgarian pact, which threatened to bring Carolingian influ- 
ence to the very doors of Constantinople, could not but alarm so 
experienced a diplomatist as the Emperor's chief minister, Bardas; 
while the Patriarch Photius must have foreseen that Byzantine influ- 
ence in Moravia would provide a means of exerting pressure on the 
Bulgarians and of bringing them too into the Christian fold. The 
Moravo-Byzantine alliance was concluded, and carly in 863 an East 
Roman embassy left for central Europe, headed by Constantine. 
accompanied once again by his brother Methodius. 

‘The two brothers were natives of Greek Thessalonica and well 
‘Acquainted with the Slavonic language of the hinterland. Constantine 
Nas also ап unusually gifted philologist; before embarking on his new 
‘mission he invented an alphabet for use of the Moravian Slavs. This 

attested Slavonic script, identified by most modern 
Glagolitic, was adapted to a dialect of southern Mace 
translating 
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Slavonic: it seems that at first they used only the Byzantine rite, but in 
the course of time also adopted and translated the Roman mass. 
Their activities. which included the training of the clergy of Rastislav's 
new Slav Church, were viewed with open hostility by the Frankish 
clergy in Moravia who regarded them not only as dangerous innova- 
tors in matters of faith — for the Roman Church, in whose jurisdic- 
tion Moravia lay, did not favor the use of vernacular liturgies but 
also, no doubt, as agents of Byzantine imperialism, In the winter of 
867-8, Constantine and Methodius travelled to Rome at the invitation 
of Pope Nicholas 1, and were received by his successor Hadrian II 
They could scarcely have chosen a more propitious moment to plead 
their cause before the Holy See: for the work of these Byzantine mis- 
sionaries in Moravia had suddenly become a crucial factor in the 
ccclesiastical politics of Europe, owing to the remarkable change that 
had befallen the relations between the Empire and Bulgaria. 

The peace that prevailed between Byzantium and Bulgaria during 
Omortag's reign was endangered after his death (831) by the assertive- 
ness of the Bulgarians who occupied Sardica and Philippopolis and 
annexed central Macedonia." and by the pro-Frankish policy fol- 
lowed by the Khan Boris (852-89) at the beginning of his reign. In 
864, fearing that Boris would carry out his promise to accept Chris- 
tianity from the German court, the Emperor moved his army to the 
frontier and sent his fleet along the Black Sea coast, The khan was 
forced to capitulate: he undertook to renounce the Frankish alliance, 
to receive Christianity from Constantinople and — at least in the 
Byzantine reading of the facts — to submit himself and his people to 
the Emperor's authority. In the same year Boris was baptized,” 
being christened Michael in honor of his imperial godfather. A revolt 
of the boyars against his decision to enforce baptism on all his sub- 
jects was ruthlessly surpressed, and the triumph of Byzantine Chris- 
tianity in Bulgaria seemed assured, The Patriarch Photius wrote а 
long and carefully worded letter to Boris, explaining the doctrines of 
the Church and the duties of a Christian ruler." The khan, however, 
was not altogether satisfied by this learned disquisition: how was he to 
reconcile his recognition of Byzantine supremacy with his desire to 
remain master in his own country? A separate ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
under а Bulgarian Patriarch, or at least under a bishop owing тун 
finc to Constantinople, seemed to provide a solution to his 
dilemma; but on this matter Photius was ominously silent. And зо. 

inted with the Greeks, Boris turned to his former ally, Louis 
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the German, and in 866 requested him to send a bishop and priests to 


На; at the same time he sent an embassy to Rome asking the 
Pope for a Patriarch. Determined to make full use of this opportunity 
to subject the Bulgarian Church to the Holy See, Nicholas I at once 
sent two bishops to Bulgaria and composed a reply to a list of 106 
‘questions which Boris had sent him.” This shrewd and sagacious 
document shows that Boris Wi concerned at the social effects of the 
dash between the new Christian and the old Bulgarian traditions in 
his realm, that his understanding of ‘Christianity was still rudimentary, 
but that he was prepared to exploit the rivalry between the Eastern 
and Western Churches to gain as much independence and prestige as 

for his own Church. Boris’ request for a Patriarch was, how- 
ever, adroitly side-stepped by the Pope: for the time being, the khan 
was told, he would have to content himself with an archbishop. But 
since Byzantium had grudged him even a bishop, Boris considered 
that he had got the better deal out of Rome and swore to remain for 
ever the faithful servant of St Peter. 

‘Such was the situation when Constantine and Methodius arrived 
in Rome. The Papacy, after its triumph over the Byzantine Church in 
Bulgaria, now seemed in a good position to regain the whole of Illyri- 
cum from the Patriarch of Constantinople and to impose its spiritual 
authority over the Slav world. The Slavonic liturgy was no doubt a 
break with traditional Roman practice; yet as a means of evangelizing 
the Slavs it commended itself, particularly as it was enthusiastically 
supported by two Slay rulers in central Europe, Rastislav of Moravia 
and Косе of Pannonia, And so the new Pope Hadrian II gave his 
‘unqualified approval to the work of Constantine and Methodius and 

publicly authorized the use of the Slavonic liturgy. After Constantine's 


death in Rome in February 869 (he died as a monk under the name 
Cyril), Methodius was sent back by the Pope to central Europe to set 
new Slav Church in Pannonia and Moravia. A few months later, 

, he was back in Rome. Again his visit to the Pope coincided 

| an importance which was causing a great stir 

‘again the cause of this stir was the unaccountable 


of the past three years, Boris had realized that the 
allowing him to manage his own ecclesiast" 
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dantinople was attended by a Bulgarian embassy whi 

ecd Fathers, on behalf of their ruler, M E 
Should be subject to Rome or Constantinople. A special conference of 
the eastern Patriarchs representatives, summoned under the Emperor's 
Chairmanship to deal with this doubtless not unprepared intervention 

Snd from which the protesting papal legates were excluded, decided 
that Bulgaria should return to the jurisdiction of the See of Constan- 
tinople. Boris naturally accepted this decision, the Roman clergy were 
‘expelled from his country, and an archbishop consecrated by the 
Patriarch Ignatius was sent to Bulgaria. 

The news of Boris’ defection, or at least a warning that it was 
impending, probably arrived in Rome while Methodius was still there; 
it seemed hardly calculated to inspire the Pope with confidence in the 
good faith of the Slavs. But once again Hadrian 11 proved himself a 
statesman: he appointed Methodius Archbishop of Pannonia and 
Legate of the Holy See to the Slavonic nations, extending his diocese 
to the Bulgarian frontier and thus hoping, with the help of the Sla- 
vonic liturgy, to link the Slavs of central Europe still closer to Rome. 
But Methodius’ work in his new archdiocese was crippled by the con- 
п of the Frankish clergy who considered that his Sla- 
vonic policy impinged on their own rights. For two and a half years 
they kept the archbishop a prisoner in Germany; and under their 
influence the Papacy, after the death of John УШ, lost interest in the 
Slavonic liturgy. About 882, at the invitation of the Emperor Basil 1, 
Methodius journeyed to Constantinople, where he was received with 
honor and affection. Two of his disciples. armed with the sacred 
books in Slavonic, remained in Byzantium as an instrument of further 
missionary work among the Slavs and Methodius last gift to his 
fatherland, 


In 885 Methodius, powerless against the intrigues of the Frankish 
arty, the hostility of the new Moravian ruler Svatopluk and the indif- 
of Rome, died in Moravia, his work among the Slavs of cen- 

tral Europe on the brink of ruin. His principal disciples, including his 
Successor Gorazd, were sentenced to perpetual exile. Yet the Slavonic 
liturgy and the Slavo-Byzantine culture which St Cyril and St Metho- 
had implanted north of the Danube and on both sides of the 
Sorthern Carpathians did not vanish from these lands for another two 
Ssnturies. In Bohemia, and possibly in southern Poland, their influ- 
peg be traced well into the eleventh century. а sure sign of the 
Which ine Christianity, in its vernacular Slavonic form, 
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retained in what had been in the ninth century a distant outpost of the 
East Roman missions. 

It may be assumed that Methodius’ work in Moravia and Panno. 
nia enjoyed at least the moral support of his sovereign Basil 1, The 
value of the Slavonic liturgy as a means of evangelizing the Slavs and 
attracting them into the political orbit of Byzantium was certai 
appreciated by this Emperor," whose policy towards the Balkan Slavs 
was marked by high statesmanship and crowned with remarkable suc. 
cess Thus the Serbian tribes in the valleys of the Tara, the Lim and 
the Ibar, together with the piratical Narentani on the Adriatic coast, 
were forced to acknowledge the Emperor's sovereignty and to accept 

istianity, but were left some political autonomy. In 878, through 
its agent, the Croatian prince Zdeslav, the Empire strengthened its 
hold over Dalmatia. And though in the following year the Croats 
‘accepted the ecclesiastical sovereignty of the Roman Sce, the political 
‘and cultural influence of East Rome, ably furthered by Basil | and 
clothed in the attractive garb of the Cyrillo-Methodian vernacular tra- 
dition, remained paramount in the Balkans. 

Tt was in Bulgaria, however, that the legacy of Cyril and Metho- 
dius yielded its greatest dividends and was saved for Europe and the 
Slavs. The Byzantines were careful in 870 to avoid repeating the mis- 
take that had thrown Boris into the arms of the Papacy, especial 
since Pope John VIII was making desperate attempts to regain his 


allegiance. The Archbishop of Bulgaria, though a suffragan of the Sec 
‘of Constantinople, was granted a measure of autonomy.® Yet, as 
Boris must have realized, it was only by acquiring a native clergy and 


the Slavonic liturgy and letters that his people could safely continue to 
assimilate Byzantine civilization without prejudice to their cultural and 
Political independence, And so, when the disciples of Methodius, on 
their expulsion from Moravia, travelled down the Danube valley and 
arrived in Bulgaria, they were enthusiastically received by Boris. Cle- 
ment, onc of their leaders, was sent to Macedonia about 886, where 
he labored among Boris! Slav subjects for thirty years, converting the 
ing the Slavonic liturgy of the Byzantine rite, building 

‘raining large numbers of Slav-speaking pes oe 

nt as bishop in 893, his companion Naum, №! 

school of Slavonic letters at Preslav in north-eastern 
ed him ia. Thanks to St Clement ma 
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sianity. At Ohrid and Preslav, during the 

ie cpm literature was translated ue SO Mosi 
утпа, Greek patristic works, Byzantine chronicles and encyclopae- 
dias, stories of Troy and of Alexander the Great, were made accessible 
to the Slavs in the Cyrillic script The literary wealth that accumu- 
lad during this "first golden age” of Bulgarian literature, which 
included some original creations, was to nourish throughout the mid- 
le ages the religious and intellectual life of the Russians, the Serbs 
and the Rumanians.** 

This cultural work was further stimulated when Boris’ third son 
Symeon succeeded to the throne (893) after his father had emerged 
from the monastery to which he had retired four years earlier, to 
depose his elder son Viadimir, whose pagan excesses had endangered 
the state. Symeon seemed peculiarly well fitted to continue his father's 
work: like Boris, he combined a devotion to Byzantine culture with an 
enthusiasm for Slavonic letters; much of his youth had been spent in 
Constantinople, where, so Liutprand was informed, he became profi- 
cient in the "rhetoric of Demosthenes and the syllogisms of Aristotle,” 
eaming the nickname of hemiargos, the half-Greek?^ and on his 
return to Bulgaria he actively sponsored the literary movement. His 
new capital of Preslav he intended to make a second Constantinople; 
the splendor of its churches and palaces, we are assured by a contem- 
porary Bulgarian writer, defied description; and in the royal palace sat 
Symeon “in а garment woven with gold, a golden chain round his 
neck, girt with a purple girdle covered with pearls, and wearing a 
golden sword." 

. The imperial diplomatists, in observing the progress of Byzan- 
tium's northern proselyte, could congratulate themselves on the divi- 
dends which the Slav policy, devised by Photius and Basil 1 and car- 
fied out by Cyril and Methodius and their disciples, was yielding in 
Bulgaria. But in 894 these achievements were compromised by the 
carelessness of the Emperor Leo VI. An intrigue at the imperial court 
enabled two Byzantine merchants to secure the monopoly of the Bul- 
garian trade and to transfer the market to Thessalonica, where they 
imposed heavy taxes on Bulgarian goods. Symeon thought this an 
Outrage, He promptly invaded Thrace, defeated a Byzantine army and 

towards Constantinople. The peace which, save for a few 
"пог encounters, had reigned in the Balkans for the past eighty years 
{2s at an end. Leo VI, whose best troops were in Asia, resorted to the 
ditional method of imperial diplomacy: he sent an embassy to Bul- 
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ris northern neighbors, the Magyars, who then inhabited 
Sapes between the lower Dnieper and the lower Danube, to pc. 
suade them to attack Symeon in the rear. This Finno-Ugrian people 
considerably mixed with and influenced by Turkic elements, had in ai} 
probability formed part of Kovrat's Onoguric realm; they had 
remained east of the Maeotis as subjects of the Khazars and in the 
course of the ninth century had moved westward across the Don and 
the Dnieper. Ferried across the Danube by the Byzantine fleet, the 
Magyars raided north-eastern Bulgaria, inflicting several defeats on 
Symeon's armies (895), But Symeon was capable of outplaying the 
‘East Romans at their own game: he opened negotiations with the 
Empire, arrested the Byzantine ambassador Leo Choerosphactes and, 
entangling him in а semi-ironic correspondence in which both parties 
quibbled about word and punctuations, called in the Magyars cast- 
‘ern neighbors, the Pechenegs. This Turkic people had recently been 
driven westward from their homes between the Emba and the Volga 
by the Uzes and had reached the Dnieper. Doubtless bribed by 
they now combined with the Bulgarians to plunder the lands 
the Magyars. Finding on their return from Bulgaria their homes 
‘occupied by the fearsome Pechenegs, the Magyars had no option but 
to migrate further west: so they crossed the Carpathians and in 895 
entered the Pannonian plain. By 906 they had destroyed the Moravian 
realm and founded the medieval kingdom of Hungary. Symeon, 
meanwhile, invaded Thrace and routed the Byzantines at Bulgaro- 
Phygon (896). Peace was then concluded and the Empire undertook 

10 pay Bulgaria a yearly subsidy. 

__ The events of these three years had seriously undermined the 
Empires р the Balkans. A hostile and ambitious Symeon 
of Thrace, and the Slavs of Serbia and of the 
f Dyrrachium were falling under his influence. Further 
Danube and the Don, the Pechenegs had emerged 
the steppes. In one respect only did these new 
ا‎ eet of relief: hitherto Byzantium 
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sor of the north. The Christian missions planted in Russia by Photius 
0® ignatius had fallen upon evil days. About 882 the Varangian 
aie, sailing south from Novgorod, captured Kiev from Askold and 
wa The whole of the waterway from the gulf of Finland to a point 
оп the lower Dnieper some hundred miles north of the rapids”! was 
now united for the first time under a single Viking ruler, round Kiev, 
the capital of the new Russian state, The notorious controversy 
between the *Normanist" and the “anti-Normanist” schools of histori- 
‘ans as to whether the ninth-century Russian state was a Scandinavian 
creation or the product of earlier Slavonic or oriental traditions is now 
ually abating: in the present writer's opinion, it can no longer be 
doubted that the Slavs in the Dnieper basin had been taking an active 
part in the political and commercial life of the Iranian and Turkic 
overlords of the steppe for centuries before the Viking era; and that 
the pre-existing Slav land-owning aristocracy and merchant class 
remained the mainstay of the country's territorial stability and eco- 
nomic growth under its Scandinavian overlords. But it is equally clear 
that it was the Vikings who united the scattered tribes of Eastern Slavs 
into a single state based on the Baltic-Black Sea waterway, to which 
they gave their "Russian" name. In this sense Oleg was certainly the 
founder of the Kievan realm. A wave of paganism swept over the 
Dnieper region during his reign and the predatory lust of the Vikings 
revived. In 907, with an amphibious host of Varangians and Slavs, 
Oleg appeared before Constantinople; after laying waste the suburbs 
of the. city, he retired, and in 911 a treaty was signed between the 
Russians and the Empire.” The preferential treatment it accorded the 
Russian Merchants in Constantinople® seems to have ensured Byzan- 
tum against new attacks from Kiev for the next thirty years. The 
commercial relations established in 911 mark a further stage in the 
Gradual assimilation of the Vikings into the East European world. But 
ee the Varangian rulers of Kiev were pagan, and regarded 
1 capital largely as a stepping-stone on the road to more alluring 
ie the Russians remained a potential threat to both Cherson 
Byzan tium. 
в B Ms diplomacy at least succeeded in keeping the peace with 
With ‘Syineon 896. But the Emperor's death in 912 precipitated a war 
(Power in the 


"Which lasted for eleven years, brought the Empire's 
© Balkans to the brink of ruin, and presented the Byzan- 
With a challenge the like of which they had never yet 
Symeon, meanwhile, was waiting for a chance to further 
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his ambitions at the expense of a weakened Empire. The Byzantines 
seemed to be playing into his hands: his envoys, sent to renew the 
treaty of 896, had been brutally insulted by the Emperor Alexander. 
‘And after Alexanders death in June 913, the Empire, nominally ruled 
by a delicate child, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, and precariously 
governed by a regency council under the Patriarch Nicholas Mysticus, 
was rent by a severe internal crisis. Symeon at the head of a large 
army invaded Thrace and appeared in August before Constantinople. 
Like Krum exactly a century before, he was daunted by the fortifica- 
tions and resolved to negotiate. 

‘The nature and result of these negotiations, concluded at a meet- 
ing between Symeon and the Patriarch Nicholas.” are obscure and 
controversial, It is practically certain, however, that Symeon was then 
promised that one of his daughters would marry the Emperor Con- 
stantine, and it is possible that he obtained from the Byzantine 
government on the same occasion the title of "Emperor of the Bulgar- 
ians” (Paovzeds Bowdydpow).? It is probable in any case that Symeon's 
great ambition, which was to haunt him for the rest of his life, took 
shape as сапу as 913. The promised position of Basileopator, as the 
Emperors father-in-law, offered power in Constantinople and seemed 
10 point the way to the very throne of the Empire. The title of 
“Emperor of the Bulgarians" — if it was ever granted — was at best a 


makeshift: for Symeon was too well grounded in the Byzantine doc- 
trine of sovereignty to imagine for a moment that there could ever be 
two Empires in the Balkans; by its nature the Empire was universal 
and its only centre was Constantinople. It was not a national Bulgar- 
ian fasiei that Symeon desired, but the imperium of the Romans, 


Кик ы Ше And the Patriarch Nicholas, who for 
‘twelve years exerted all his diplomatic skill in an attempt to induce 
‘him to abandon this venture; saw this very clearly: Symeon's bid for 
World domination he castigated as tyrannis, a rebellious usurpation of 
authority.” The Patriarch, who was prepared to go (0 
length to appease the Bulgarian ruler, significantly refused 


control of the i 
declined and the plan of a mariae? 
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lance was conveniently forgotten, Baulked in his immediate ambi- 
aa Symeon invaded Thrace and Macedonia. In vain did Nicholas 
ion. $ 


Шок him to desist from aggression: Symeon’s retort was to demand 
he Byzantines recognise him as their Emperor," Zoe's govern- 
that е termined to crush him, sent an army into Bulgaria. On 20 
ments 917, by the Achelous river near Anchialus, it was utterly 
d by Symeon: the Bulgarians swept into Thrace, and at Catasyr- 
Tod tot far from Constantinople, gained another victory. Symeon, 
whose dominions now extended from the Black Sea to the Adriatic 
nd from Sirmium to the neighborhood of Thessalonica, was master 
Balkans. 
ШО ue dates between JIT, and. 9]9 win. the Toce of the 
Empire hung in the balance, Byzantium was saved once again by its 
diplomacy and by its capacity for producing great leaders. Zoe gained 
a precious respite by entangling Symeon with Serbia; and while the 
regency government was sinking into disaffection and intrigue, the 
Admiral Romanus Lecapenus began his steady climb to power. In 
May 919, through the marriage of his daughter to Constantine VII, he 
became Basileopator, on 17 December 920 he was crowned co- 
Emperor. Symeon had lost the race for power: the son of an Arme- 
nian peasant had gained the throne by the very means the Bulgarian 
sovereign had planned to use. In vain did Nicholas try to appease his 
impotent fury by sending him conciliatory letters: Symeon now 
demanded the deposition of Romanus in favor of himscif:!" every year 
now he invaded the Empire, reaching the approaches of Constantinople 
in921, 922 and 924, and retaking Adrianople in 923. But Romanus had 
a policy for dealing with the Bulgarians: he allowed Symeon to exhaust 
Se in fruitless attacks on the capital, while Byzantine diplomacy 
Wa Ford ы in dede پا‎ ns M grand ate 
ans and Alans — and succesfully countered his attempt to secure 
the use of the з gre GOHE ADR 
dta Egyptian Fatimid navy against Byzantium. 
autumn of 924 Symcon's army appeared for the last time 
Constantinople, Realizing no doubt that he could not hope to 
ona pie p Without a fleet, he opened negotiations. At Cosmidium, 
Romanus It out into the Golden Horn, Symeon and the Emperor 
i met and conversed. Contemporary chroniclers, whose imag- 
тозагы e 114 by this interview between the two most powerful 
fist шр, Europe, give a dramatic picture of the Bulgarian ruler, at 
Кіпр and flippant, gradually cowed by the majesty of imperial 
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Rome and humbled by the Emperor's moral authority.!® Be that as it 
may, the meeting with Romanus sounded the death-knell of Symeon: 
ambitions: Constantinople, he must have realized by then, would 
never be his. Back in his own country, however, his insolence revived 
he spurned the last pathetic appeals of the Patriarch Nicholas; 
defiantly entitled himself “Emperor of the Bulgarians and of the 
Romans,” to the indignation of Romanus who protested to Symeon 
їп 925, not so much against his title of faciAcc. as against his “tyran- 
nical” claim to the throne of the Romaioi;!® and, perhaps about 926, 
raised the Archbishop of Bulgaria to the rank of Patriarch. Bur 
these constitutionally vacuous gestures could not conceal the fact that 
‘Symeon’s bid for world hegemony had broken against the impregna- 
ble walls of Constantinople, the patient defensive policy of Romanus 
and the skill of Byzantine diplomacy. His armies were still able to 
‘subdue and devastate Serbia, where the Empire had been active 
against him; but in 926 a Bulgarian army which invaded Croatia was 
completely routed by the Emperor's ally, the Croatian king Tomislav. 
Оп 27 May 927 Symeon died. 

The death of the Bulgarian tsar altered the whole balance of 
power in the Balkans. Exhausted and ruined by his wars, Bulgaria 
ceased for the next sixty years to play an active part in the politics of 
eastern Europe. In the autumn of 927 a peace treaty was signed 


жеге but a cloak that barely concealed the extent of the Empire's 
om victory over Symeon's mild and saintly son. The Byzantine 
| of Bulgaria ensured the dominance of Constantinople over the 


of Bulgarian power affected the 
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ihe est of Romanus’ reign (ie. 927 to 944) and the personal reign 
ing the Pine VII (945-59) Byzantine diplomacy embarked upon one 
dis most successful periods. о > 

a cach of the three sectors of the Empires northern front solid 
кай were achieved. In the Balkans, next to an increasingly byzantin- 

2d Bulgaria, the Empire restored its sovereignty over the Serbs 
ШО), kept a somewhat nominal control over the coastal cities of 
Кашаа. which since the seventies of the ninth century formed ап 
Dalmati theme under the surategos resident at Zara;! and retained 
ше political authority in Croatia. The only serious danger to its 
Balkan provinces in this period came from the Magyars who ravaged 
Thrace in 934 and 943. The imperial diplomatists were equal to the 
occasion: in or about the year 948 the Magyar chieftain Bulesu came 
to Constantinople, was baptized in the city and, before returning 
home, was made a patricius by the Emperor. Soon afterwards another 
Hungarian kader named Gyula followed his example: and on his 
homeward journcy Gyula was accompanied by the monk Hierotheus, 
whom the Patriarch had consecrated as “Bishop of Hungary" (Turkia) 
(ёхікотос Tovpkiaç) and who appears to have labored successfully in 
his missionary diocese. "° This new expansion of Byzantine Christian- 
ity to Pannonia, less than a century after the work of St Methodius in 
that land, did not prevent the Magyars from resuming their attacks on 
Thrace between 958 and 968; but at least it ensured a respite from 
their raids during the previous decade. 

At no time was the Crimean sector of more vital importance to 
the Empire than in the reigns of Romanus | and Constantine VII. 
Never was Byzantium's traditional policy of hanging on to Cherson 
more clearly vindicated. From here alone could the East Roman sta- 
tesmen effectively adjust their northern policy to the changes that had 
taken place in the steppes since the end of the ninth century. For the 
279 hundred years they had relied for preserving order in that 
фе сау оп the Khazars, but Khazar power was declining; so in 
pas half of the tenth century Byzantium turned to the Pechenegs, 

Were then encamped along the Black Sea coast between the 
рм the Don. By the middle of the century alliance with the 
Ше ot become the corner-stone of the Empire's diplomacy in 
‘ofthe De ee new and urgent preoccupation the opening chapters 
ss ee imperio have perce a striking memorial; 

Pl Byzanti is at pains to explain to his son, if this alliance is 
L^ Crimea is safe, trade with Rus' can flourish, and the 
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Empires northern neighbors, Bulgarians and Magyars an 
who tremble with fear before the Pechenegs, will not dare to attack 
tium: “I conceive, then,” the Emperor writes, “that it is ative 
greatly to the advantage of the Emperor of the Romans to be mindy 
to keep the peace with the nation of the Pechenegs and to conclude 
conventions and treaties of friendship with them and to send every 
year to them from our side a diplomatic agent with presents befitt 
and suitable to that nation."!!! The responsibility for negotiating 
the Pechenegs inevitably lay with the sirategos of Cherson. 

Another factor which enhanced the importance of Byzantine Cri- 
‘mea in this period was the continued growth of Kievan Rus. In 941 
Igor, Oleg’s successor, led a great sea-borne expedition against Byzan- 
tium. Repulsed from the northern entrance of the Bosphorus, the 
Russians landed on the coast of Bithynia and plundered the country 
from Heracka to Nicomedia; but, as they were withdrawing, their 
ships were attacked by the imperial navy under the prorovestiarius 
Theophanes: the Greek fire wrought terrible destruction, and the Rus- 
sian armada was all but annihilated. In 944, at the head of a large 
‘army of Varangians and Slavs, Igor set off once more against Byzan- 
tium. An embassy from Romanus succeeded, however, in buying off 
the Russians and their Pecheneg allies on the Danube. Then, as in 
341, the Byzantines were forewarned of the approaching danger by 
the intelligence bureau of the strategos of Cherson: the Emperor was 
informed by the Chersonites that “the Rus’ are advancing with innu- 
merable ships, and have covered the sea with their vessels." The 
desire to. safeguard the Security of Cherson is evident in the treaty 
concluded between Russia and the Empire in 944.113 A comparison 
between the pacta of 911 and 944 suggests that the balance of power 
Was shifting in favor of Byzantium: the trading privileges of the Rus- 
| were Row considerably curtailed,!' and, most significantly, а 
envoys sent to Constantinople by Igor to 

to a Christian community in Kiev. Gradu- 

trade and diplomacy, the Christian and imperial propa- 

tas breaking down the pagan isolation of the Viking rulers of 

» Some time between 946 and 960, Igors widow, Olga, regent of 
on à mission of peace to Constantinople; there she 

antin adopting the name, symbolic 

of the reigning Empress Helena, wife of Con- 

Olga was unwilling or unable to impose 

large, and made an abortive attempt i" 


Ч Russians, 


ing 
with 
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in a German bishop from Otto 1,1 her relations with the 

obtain а rh 

pe. paved the way for e triumph of Byzantine Christianity in 

Empi н grandson. 

Rus in the а аса 

The рота orth Caucasian area. Relations with the Khazars 

10 cooler since the khan's conversion to Judaism and the 

л pend Pechenegs in the Pontic steppes. It is true that in the 
arrival of e tic protocol the khan still ranked, among non- 
Empires dip second only to the Caliph of Baghdad. ""? But Byzan- 
(Уч er really trusted the Khazars. And just as their task of 
tum no PÊ bes in the interests of the Empire had recently 
d upon the Pechenegs, so the role they had formerly been 
assigned by the Byzantine diplomatists of guarding the Northern Cau- 
casus was now transferred to the Alans, whose lands marched with 
the Khanate in the south, Since the sixth century the Alans had been 
the most loyal of the Empire’s satellites in this arca, for all their strong 
attachment to paganis: was not until the carly years of the tenth 
century that the ruler of Alania accepted Christianity and an archbi- 
shop from the Patriarch Nicholas Mysticus, Despite а subsequent and 
brief relapse into paganism, the Alans were held in high esteem in 
Byzantium, and Constantine Porphyrogenitus stressed their usefulness. 
in checking possible Khazar encroachments on the Crimea." Their 
ruler, who held the Byzantine title of (Conaractjc, was one of the three 
imperial satellites to glory in the title of the Emperor's "spiritual 
son“! Of comparable importance was the éCovoicnjc of Abasgia, 
who guarded Byzantium’s interests in the strategically vital area 
between Alania, Armenia and the Black Sea coast. 

Thus within the semi-circle which, in the tenth as in the sixth 
century. marked the effective limits of the Empire’s influence in the 
north, in the vast area that extended from the Hungarian Alföld, over 
а ee and rivers of South Russia to the lower Volga and the 
[pe oe lowlands, the diplomacy of Romanus and Constan- 

jeg uit up by the middle of the century a chain of vassal and 
find ie, Satellites supposedly revolving in obedient harmony 
Жы. ‘one of the universal Autocrat in Constantinople, barbar- 
fo Quiescent by the power or the liberalities of the 
A Вугар P'OSClytes attracted by the prestige and spiritual appeal 
Pita pat ee culture. It was the work of these two emper- 
Шу years were Way for the forces of expansion which in the next 

E 19 carry the armies of East Rome to the Danube and 


s 
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influence of its civilization to the confines of the Baltic Sea, 

jd From the death of Romanus П (963) to the year 1018 the Empires 
‘northern policy was dominated by its relations with Bulgaria and 
Rus’, Bulgaria in the reign of the Tsar Peter (927-69) was rent bya 
social and economic crisis: the accumulation of power and wealth js 
the hands of an oppressive aristocracy was undermining the authority 
of the state and, as in the Empire, was depriving the peasants of their 
‘small holdings. Many of the latter, especially in Macedonia, were fai. 
Jing under the sway of Bogomilism, a new sectarian movement that 
combined neo-Mamichaean dualism and an evangelical and anti 
‘sacramental interpretation of Christianity with an attitude of revolt 
against the established authorities of Church and State, and which 
‘was soon to spread over the whole Balkan peninsula.!2! And, still 
worse, the Tsar Peter, shortly after his wife's death. committed an 
error which precipitated the gravest crisis his country had yet expe- 
rienced, In the winter of 965-6 he sent an embassy to Constantinople 
to demand further “tribute.” This was more than the Emperor Nice- 
phorus Phocas, fresh from his victories of Tarsus and Crete, could 
endure; Peter's envoys were whipped and dismissed, and Nicephorus 
moved his army to the Bulgarian border.'2 Reluctant, however, to 
‘campaign in that dangerous country, he confined himself to seizing a 
few frontier forts and sent the patricius Calocyros to Russia with 
instructions to bribe its ruler Svyatoslav to attack Bulgaria. The pagan 
and warlike son of Olga had the makings of an empire builder: he had 
recently inflicted a crushing defeat on the Khazars (0.965). He was 

persuaded by the Byzantine ambassador: іп 96712 he crossed 
the Danube at the head of a large army and rapidly overran the 
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had joined him in а vast barbarian coalition against the Empire. Cay 
eyros himself had turned traitor and was plotting. with the help of "d 
Russians, to seize the Byzantine throne. Conscious of this serious 
danger, the new Emperor John Tzimisces began negotiations, Sw 
toslav's reply was to demand that the Byzantines, if unwilling to рау 
him an enormous tribute, depart from Europe and cross over into 
Asia. Not since the days of Symeon had a barbarian ruler dared te 
address the Emperor of Byzantium in such tones. In the summer of 
970 the Russians invaded Thrace, but were defeated at Arcadiopolis 
by Bardas Sclerus.!? 

In the spring of 971," at the head of a large and well-trained 
army, John Tzimisces set out on onc of the greatest campaigns in the 
history of Byzantine arms. In April, Great Preslav, furiously defended 
by Svyatoslav’s men, was taken by storm. The Russians, fighting des- 
perately, fell back on Silistria (Dristra, Dorystolum) where their prince 
had entrenched himself. For three months packed with heroic epi- 
sodes, the city was besieged, until finally the Russians, overwhelmed 
by Tzimisces' iron-clad host, terrified by the fire-shooting ships of the 
‘imperial nayy that had appeared on the Danube to cut off their 
retreat, and exhausted by famine, gave up in despair. Svyatoslav 
undertook to leave Bulgaria, begging only to be allowed to cross the 
tiver and to be given some food for the remnant of his army. The 
Emperor accepted these terms; in July 971 a treaty was signed 
between the two rulers; the Russian prince pledged himself never 
‘again to attack the Empire, Bulgaria, or Cherson, and to fight the 
enemies of Byzantium,' the Emperor renewed the old trading privi- 
leges of the Russians! After a brief meeting on the banks of the 
Danube? ше two ae started on their homeward journeys: 

lay was ambushed by the Pechenegs near the Dnieper rapids 
and slain in battle (972); John Tzimisces returned in triumph to Con- 
n the Bulgarian Tsar Boris I publicly abdicated his 
was thus annexed to the Empire. In a single year. 
restored the Empire's northern frontier to the 
L had evicted the Fast Romans three 

and freed Byzantium from the Russian menace. 
- after three centuries, the Empire found itself, across 
inube, face to face with the steppes and its denizens. 
now a strong and reliable satellite in the 
 Khanate could fulfil this role no more; it would 
blow dealt to it by Svyatoslav; the Pechene2* 
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eral times proved themselves treacherous allies; the Magyars 
ersreasingly looking to Germany for their culture and religion, 
were Det rince of Kiev, who now ruled over a vast territory from the 
Only re to the lower Oka and from the gulf of Finland to the 
Carpathian ® Could stand between the Empire and the chaos of 
lower And it was by Christianity alone that Byzantium could hope 
Eurasia ^ abiding loyalty. For ай his inveterate heathenism. Svya- 
bea "t seems, had not the time nor the inclination to undo his 
ll work in Kiev; and all through the tenth century Christianity 
qi ойу filtering into Rus'— from Bulgaria especially. through the 
ivonic translations of the disciples of Cyril and Methodius, from 
Bohemia perhaps. where the vernacular Slavonic culture still survived, 
and probably also from Germany and Rome. But it was left to the 
Emperor Basil IL to ensure, with the help of his missionaries and 
diplomatists, the final triumph of Byzantine Christianity in Rus’. 

The story of the conversion of Rus’ is told at great length by the 
Russian Primary Chronicle and briefly by the eleventh-century Arab 
historian Yahya of Antioch. ?* The former, if allowance is made for its 
peculiar blend of fact and fiction and for probable later interpolations, 
may be used to supplement the latter, and the following picture then 
emerges. In the spring of 988, at the most moment of his reign, 
when the troops of the usurper Bardas Phocas stood on the Asian side of 
the Bosphorus, Basil II was saved by the arrival in Constantinople of six 
thousand Varangian warriors. The timely assistance of these professional 
soldiers enabled the Emperor to defeat his rival at Chrysopolis. This 
expeditionary corps, which was to form the nucleus of the Emperor's 
œkbrated Varangian guard, had been sent by Svyatoslav's son, Vla- 
dimir, the prince of Kiev, in fulfillment of an agreement he had con- 
tracted with the Empire in the previous winter. For his military 
assistance Vladimir had been promised the hand of the Emperors 
Sister, the Porphyrogenita Anna, on condition that he and his people 
тач. Christianity. But now that the acute danger was past. Basil Il 

‘med in no hurry to honor an obligation so incompatible with the 
т indio of East Rome." In the summer of 989, in all 
bride, у. doubtless to compel Byzantium to send him his promised 
Sime vin mir marched to the Crimea and invested Cherson; by the 
Princess, 


had sc 


Ver or the early spring of 990 the city was his, and the unwilling 
Sacrificed to the interests of the Empire, was dispatched across 
ошол w pa ether Vladimir became a Christian in Rus on the 

z agreement with Byzantium, as some Russian sources 


, 
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seem to imply, or whether, as the Primary Chronicle protixly relates, 
was baptized in Cherson by the local bishop before his marriage i "d 
question to which — in the present writer’s view — no certain гайн d 
can at present be given without ignoring or maltreating рап er it^ 
evidence. But whichever view is adopted, the role Played by Cherso, 
in the conversion of Russia will appear decisive, and this сіу se ig 
‘the focus of missionary work among the northern barbarians, to 
her captor captive: for after their marriage Vladimir and his impen 
bride were escorted from the Crimea to Kiev by members of the local 
clergy, who began to implant Christianity throughout the Russian 
realm, while Cherson was returned by Vladimir to the Empire, The 
new Russian Church was subordinated to the Patriarchate of Con. 
Stantinople;” Vladimir's act of faith and statemanship linked Russ; 
to Byzantine culture and to eastern Christianity; and the East Roman 
‘missionaries and diplomatists thus peacefully gained for the Byzantine 
оЇкоциёт and for Europe a territory which in size exceeded the 
Empire itself. 

The Byzantine government had all the more reason to feel satisfied 
with the success of its ошку; as the situation in the Balkans 
was rapidly ing. John Trimisces’ conquests, it seems, had 
been inadequately à a 


consolidated; outside the main cities of eastern Bul- 
‘aria, Byzantine dominatit 


the high lakes and valleys 


jon Was never secure, and in the west, amid 
E Pd of Macedonia, seems not to have been felt 

l. It was there that, on the Emperor's death in 976, the sons of a 
Provincial Macedonian governor, the four Comitopuli, raised the 
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inued unchecked. By the spring of 991, Basil II was 
expansion E cus where he campaigned for three years with increas- 
back in Maced success. He was handicapped by having to 
ing, but si nts, and his wars in Syria and the Caucasus (995-1001) 


fion dogm to thrust at Thessalonica and to invade Greece 
 enab! 


down to с had made peace with (he Fatimids and 
pr ara anole, free io devote all hie carefully шш 
led Dind and body and his military and political genius to what 

Tad come to regard as the main task of his reign, In a series of 
be шу planned and brilliantly executed campaigns he captured the 
ties of eastern Bulgaria, including Pliska and the two Preslavs, and 
advanced deep into Macedonia, seizing fortress after fortress. In four 
years of this ruthless and methodical strategy Samuel had lost half his 
Empire. Any hopes he might have had of saving the remainder were 
dashed in July 1014, when his army was routed in the mountain pass of 
Kleidion (Cimbalongus) near the Strymon valley. Basil had all the 
Bulgarian captives — numbering, it was said, fourteen thousand!” — 
blinded, save for one in every hundred who was left with one eye to lead 
his comrades back to the Tsar. At the sight of this gruesome procession 
Samuel fell to the ground in a fit. Two days later, on 6 October 1014, he 
was dead. 

‘The end was very near. It was hastened by the chaos that engulfed 
the remnant of Bulgaria. Samuel's son and successor, Gabriel Rado- 
mir, was murdered by his cousin John Vladislav (1015). In vain did the 
new Bulgarian Tsar, like his predecessor, promise obedience to the 
Byzantine Emperor; Basil pursued his systematic conquest of Mace- 
doni. Early in 1018, when the news reached him in Constantinople 
that John Vladislav had been killed in a vain attack on Dyrrachium, 
the Emperor set out on his last campaign of the war. It was a blood- 
Es and triumphant procession, At the gates of Ohrid he received the 

tae of the late Tsar's family. After a last tour of the 

огу, his work completed, the “Bulgar-Slayer” paid a 

du n Athens, where, before the more splendid triumph that awaited 

Athen fhe ‘ople, he offered humble thanks to Our Lady of 
te church, the Parthenon, 

ES е first time Since the Avaro-Slav attacks of the late sixth 

to the we Balkan peninsula, from the middle and lower 

the con hern tip of the Peloponnese, and from the Black 

ў confines of Istria, now lay in the unchallenged possession, 
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or under the sovereignty, of East Rome. In 1018, the t iti 

sectors of the Empire's northern front —the Danube, fee 

the south-western approaches to the Caucasus were more fi m 

than ever under its sway. In the steppes a favorable balance of ы 

than sued for the с and further north the etos 
‘been brought withi i 

seemed assured ght within the orbit of the Byzantine 
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pad abbreviations used in the notes io Chapter IT 

Analecia Bollandiana 

‘Byzantion 

 Byzantinoslavica. 

Buletin of the School of Oriental and African Siudies 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift 

Cambridge Medieval History 

Corpus scriptorum historiae Byzantinae 

дедтйоу tiie Татоткй; kai "Ebvooyno: "Eraiptiaz vk, "ЕЎАйбо; 
‘Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De adminisirando imperio 
‘Dumbarton Oaks Papers 

Dilger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostrómischen Reiches 
Etudes byzantines 

English Historical Review 

Echos d'Orient 

C. Müller, Fragmerua historicorum graecorum 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica 
Migne, Patrologia Graeca 
Migne, Patrologia Latina 
Patrologia. Orientalis 
Revue historique 
Revue historique du sud-est européen 
Slavonic and East European Review 
Kond. Seminarium Kondakoviarwm 


Speculum. 
Vizantijskij Vremennik 


FOOTNOTES ON CHAPTER It 


The “Patzinaks” of the Greek sources. 

aec the remarks of Polybius on the exposure of ancient Byzantium to attacks by land, 1; 
4 ed T. Bütne-Wobst (Leipzig. 189) pp. S7-8 and above ch. LI. 

She origin, ethnic character and geographical distribution of he Artes stil! raise some 
questions The main contemporary authorities are Jordanes, бепе, v. 12-7 (MGH дит ma a T 
Bp. 621) and Procopius, Hitiory of ihe Wars, УП, 14, 22-20 and VIII, 4, 9: ed 1. Haury (Lein. 
1905) pp 354 I. who regard them as Slavs, ethnically and linguistically related to the Selaven Te 
former locate them along the Black Sea coast, between the Danube and the Dniester and ar arcs 
the Dnieper: the later mentions them in the region ofthe Donets, north ofthe Sea of Azov Semi 
‘deren bes were originally cued by а non-Sla, possibly Iranian, minority, but slaves а, 
кам in Bessarabia, by the sixth century. Scc С. Vernadsky. Ancien: Russia (New Haven, 1944) pn. 
1048, 159-40 and passim; F. Dvornik, The Making of Central and Eastern Europe (London, 194), 


E 

“Hist, of the Wars, УП, 29, 1-3; (op. сй. p. 423) 

ЗЕ Sen Mad Bar nie i310 

^A number of moder authors denti y the Avars who migrated o Europe with the Juan ja 
uf the Chinese: J, B, Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, IL (London, 1923). pp. Male © 
Nemadeky, Ancient Ала, рр, 178-9; E Stein, op cit. Il pp. S412. In the view of some scholars 
the distinction made by Theophylactus Simocatta (Hist УП, caps 7-5, ed. C. de Boor (Leip 
1867. pp. 256 between the tre Avans” (he Jos) and the реа Ахал (who alone 
migrated to Europe) reis on somewhat fragile foundations: see V. Minorsky, Hudig al- Чат 
(London, 1937), pp. 4474 К. Grousset, L'empire des steppes (Рага, 1929) pp. 2267 Fora 
diferent view, see E. Chavannes, "Documents sur ler Tow-Kive occidentaux, Sbornik Trudor 
Ойдо Bupa, V S. Баета, 190), рр, 28533 С. A Macariney, On te Gre 
tours forthe history of the Turks in the ath try. BSOA S XI (1835, ру. 24675 ee ko 
HW Haussig, Theophyaks Exkurs Ur де Skythischen Ve’ В, XXII (195, pp. 7746 
« Kol, "Die Aware’ Senium, V (1950, pp. 129-78. 4 

{cena deren el C e or Be, 1903) р. м3. 
na 1. se voy отакі e barbarians see E^ Si, Sum zr Gece des 
Uii i aec uer den Kaisen Justinus П und Tiberius Constantius 


Мп the Avar embawy of 465 see Menander, op. cit 


DS LE DA REI CE TS ЧЕ td Ue Ар dexipion cf 


"The Avars”, JRAS, vx, 4 n pp. 143-7). Cf. Н. Howorth, 
OA IRAS, к ORT. p 734, 


Н 1 
n ОО алтылы the Sixth Century”, EHR. ХІ 
Menander, op. cii. l p. 452. Some historians believe that the 
aet inthe Turkish proposals. was unwilling to commit itf to а 
ые ЫР, 29:05. \айм. Projet d'alliance turen-byzantine ай 
14: C. Diehl and G. Marcais, Le monde oriental de 393 2 


porters carrying this commodity accompanied the 
ey from Silzibuľ's capital to Constantinople. Cf. N. V- 
Î torgoviya šeikom v V-VII уу, РУ, n. 1 (1947), pP- 
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Le Pétopennise byzaniin (Paris, 1951), p. 312 
Bene Pc ч, 25, Eng rami R. Payne Smith (Oxford, 1860), pp. 4323 

Meraader, op. ci. 1, pp. 229-1. t. p. 476, H. Howorth, “The Avant, JRAS. xs (1889), рр. 
т. Hauptenann, “Les rapports des Byzantins avec к Slaves ct ks Ачат pendant la seconde 
Жав VI^ ck", B, (927-8) pp. 137-70; P. Lemerie."Invanonsct migrations dams s Balkans 
ps la fin de l'époque romaine jusqu VIN sie", RH, Cox (1934) pp. 28030, 

"Теор Simocatts, 1 caps. 56, ed. С. de Boor, pp. 48-52. Howonth, op. сї. рр. 749-82. 

“Мс karned controversy has been aroused by the statement in the Chronicle uf Monemvasia, 
onmes by a tenth century scholium of Arethas of Caesares and echoed im a leer of the 
COM oh Nicholas 11 (164-111) that in 582 ihe Avars and the Slavs conquered and маке the 

mese, and that only Corinth, the Argolid and the eastern part of the peninsula remained in 
anine bands afier that date. The тезу of this evidence s strong end convincing sup- 
Diet y Р. Chara ("The Chronic of Monemvasia and the Question of the Slavonie See 
ments in Greece", DOP. v (1950), 139-66; "On the Question of the Slavonic Settiements in Greece 
donna the Middle Ages”. BS, x [1949], 254-8), The source references and other works on this 
dan eral topic are eed in A. Bon, Le PHoponnhe byzantin, pp. 32-5. See ako P. Charan, 
ба the Slavic Settlement in the Peloponnesus", BZ, хім (1953), pp. 91-103 

miracula S. Demetrii, MPG. cxvi 1284-93, A. Tougard, De histoire profane dans les Actes 
grecs des Rollondisies (Paris, 1874), pp. 8811. Р. Lemeri, Les plus anciens recueils des Miracles de 
‘Saint Démétrius, | (Paris, 1979), pp. 130, 134, The Avaro-Slav army is here said to have arrived 
dore the city walls on Sunday 22 September, in the reign of Maurice. This gives two possible dates 

"96 and 597: opinion i divided as to which of these years is to be accepted 

SDR, 13 

The chronology of Maurice's Avaro-Siav wars of 592-602. as reconstructed from the evidence of 
Theophylactus Simocatta, remains confused and controversial 

ЭЭМ Н. Baynes, “The Date of the Avar Surprise”, BZ, on (1912), 110-28. 

*Chronicon, MPL, ооа, 1056. 

T Chronicon Paschale, t, pp. 7191. (С$Н By. Theophanes, Chronographia, 1. pp. 31501, (ed. C. de 
Boor); George Pisides, Bellum Avaricum, рр. 47-68 (CSHB), and the account of an anonymous. 
‘eye-witness of the siege: Парі тбу d06ov "Afápov (A. Mai, Nova Patrum. Bibliotheca (Rome, 
1853), v pp. 423 fl se also Izvori za Bulgershate horîya = Forte Historie Bulgaricae, Vi [Sofía 
1980] pp. 41-55; and F. Вагі, "Le siège de Constantinople par ks Avares e Jes Slaves еп 6267, В. 
хау [1954] pp. 371-99). 

=De odministrando imperio. caps. 31, 32, DAI, t, pp. 14640. The reliability of Constantine's 
‘account of the southward migration of the Croats and the ‘Serbs in the seventh century has been the 
subject of a long controversy which is still not finally resolved. However, scholars are increasingly 
inclined to accept this account as substantially true. See the discussions of this problem by G- 
Ostrogorsky (History of the Byzantine State, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1968). pp. 104-5, п. $, F. Dvornik (in 
DAI, ц, pp. 94-101, 114-16), and В. Ferjanciét Vizanrljski Izvori aa isiortju naroda Jugoslavije. V 
Vorher Omer Mi 12l. С. 

orus, hist. p. 12 (ed. С. de Boor). 
PG. Momvesik "Zur Geschichte der Onoguren", Ungar Jehrbrcher. x (1930) pp. 3-0 ала the 


XINcephonas, op. cit, p. 24. The Опори ruler who visited Heraclius in 619 vas probably 


Niki, trans. К. Н. Charles (London, I916) p. 197 Кома is 
اا‎ wa accordi ghth-century list of Old Bulgar rulers reigned 
Sein identical with Kurt, who according to the eighthcentury list of М Блин ш о 


1918], , 1, pp. 34-96, 353-82) from 584 to 642. СТ. S. Runciman, A History of the First 
time айе 41-2 the Овои Bulgars an ee 


sixth and early seventh centuries were subject to tbe 
Western Turks, i sti а matter for debate, CI. D. M. Dunlop, The Hir ofthe Jewish Khazar 
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(rine, 1954 ур. 340; W. B. Henning. "A Farewell to the Khagan of the Aq-Aquatireir 
RSOAS. sn (1882), pp. 5012. 
OAS ER есил in the List of ОМ Bulgar Rulers: the Greck form олиро CA spar 
ara armeni sce Н. Grégore; В. xvi 1944-5] р. LIS, n. M) в used here as the more familiar 
lana рр. 3563 (ed. С de Boor): Nicephorus, Opus: hit pp. ЗУ (ed. C. de Boor) 
Freee ee events the Dua "Landabme" and the foundation of e First Bulgar 
TID к км Git] ар 679480; о V. Ziatarski, orb 1 1. p. 1468. 5. Runciman, ap. ст р. 
Т Kulakovsky (teriya isoni, |, p.29) had already drawn attention to а piece of vence 
em, 617 which shows tha the way sil continued during part of 681. CF €. Ostrogorsky 
ног of ihe Byzantine Siate, p. 1260.4 
contar 10 V. Zitanki, ор. cit 1, pp. 142-3, who argues that the Slavs entered! into a 
contract agreement with Asparuch, L DUE has convincingly shown CProtobulgares ct Slaves" 
Se. Kond ХПӨЗК рр 45:34 at ey were actually subjugated by the Bulgars 

Theres ome doubt as to where this ceremony took place. According to Nicephorus (p. 42 it was 
in Tevet camp outide the city walk. The Siuda, on thc other hand, states that Tervet addressed the 
people of Byzantium in the palace of the Chrysctnelnus (more precisely, in the fla ic: Sundae 
Teicon. od. A. Adler, 1 р. 459. 

Nicephorus, Орше, ht. p.42 states that Justinian Туй! 
дао? tins. 

THs may be implied rom the statement of Theophanes (ed, C, de Boor, p. 374) that Tervet in 705 
undertook меді Justinian rea iran ка overt 

Sce the remarks on the Khazaro-Byzantine trade by $ Runciman, in Cembridge Fronomie 
History, л, pp. 91-2, 

© Moravosik, “Proiskhctdenieslova ttov". Sem. Kond iv (1931), рр. 6976. 

ST. Dee, е lenis д Соат te Mese vs de Bree (US Soph 929, 
». 

“The Life of Si. Abo of Tis, describing conditions in Khazaria in the second half of the 
чм century, vates “in terra illa. mille sunt urbes et pagi, qui secundum Christi legem secure 
ian" (P. Peters, "Les Khazars dans la Passion de S. Abo de Tiflis”. AB, uit {1934} 25 fof Р 
Dvornik. op. cit pp. 1962, 163-5, 

"OCI, Menologion Basi I „ MPG, cxvn, (M; Symartum ecclesiae Consianrinopali- 
tamar, e. Н. Delehaye, Pron orum xd А А5 Novembris (Brussels, 1902), col 263 


©. L Konidares, “Al гроб; xoi аруастакотоі тоб olcovpevıxoê nes jrapyrlov wur 
Чё айтам. Tex und zur byzant -neupriechischen Philologie, no. 13 (19M), р. 


100. This is the interpretation given to the “Gothic Eparchy” by V. Metin (“Enapyia Fotbios ¥ 

Khazari v Vill-m veke”. Trudy [V-go ezda Russkikh Akademiceskiki Organizaci; za grants, + 

UT Neue иск ur. onvali (2r Geh ат 
А. Vasiliev (The Gorhs in the Crimea, рр. 97-104), and to a large extent by E 

Dvomik (Les белй, pp. 1604), For diferent views see G Verradsty, "The Fparchy of Gothia”. 

RA к Smee ee lle Anes ci t иши cesar 

side", PEJ 
| Dunlop. The History of the Jewish Khazars, рр. 116-70. 


P91. ed. A. Pertus)y for the term (ofiajiay see A. Bon. Le 
between 723 and 728 Wilibald, Bishop of Eichstätt, on his way 
vaio. à cy he locates “in Slavia ела” (шо S. Wil, MGH. 


‘that has accumulated since the of Falimeray 
чаг екпе! Grece met port ers 
Lemerle, “Invasions ет A 

Еа 


лета Helada i Peloponez: Die Eniste- 
Visantolothog ийша Srpske Akadem- 
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[19521 үр. 64477). the theme of Hellas was init ro the eastern ап of Cena 
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"E 
морзе бете edt considered to ane been cated ater de Baie c 
ses (805) But эз Ontrogorsky has pointed ом (loc cit pp. 71-1 Hla of i 
ve Slavs at Po 2, the existence of this theme before BO, restricted no doubt to the casern 
Д i т be clearly inferred both from the е administrando imperio, cap. 49, DAI, 
Гану ree ihe Chronicle of Monemvasia, ed. 1. Duitey (Palermo, 1976) ia 
Tp. 28. a on o ihe evidence see В. 1, Н. Jerkins, in DAL v pp. IM 
e ci. C. de Boor (LEE: 1883) p. S0. 
iy. De administrando imperi, ор, V DAL pp: 25, and тр. 18 
sont. Porph ipe barbarians who threatened the Khazars and Byzantine Crimea in the fourth 
yeThe identity o e Pory is a matter of considerable dispute Scyitzes, ed. 1. Thurn (1973 p. 7) 
city. and Theophanes Continuarus (p. 122. CSHB) by implication. that they were the 
Бн. however. been points! out (1, Marquart, Oncuropaiiche und arasafüche 
АМЕ. 1903}. p. 28) ha in 83 the Pechenegs were sil east o the Voi furthermore, 
(Lope. OE аз sown that Sarkel was ated the ей ark ol the Don (М. 
Té eno "батка, Sovenskaya Arkheologive, 119401 130-67) "Khazarskaya Krepost Sarkel” 
Aman SUA npn. vn [I6 321-41), and Win mast mean that vas buil apis 
Ac Ach а em. one scholars who reject the statement of Ss beo in the am hat 
tac from the Wer ion wert either Magyars (C. А. Macartney, The Марат in the Чий 
te ahem PU, rp TES or ine Raia Viu Ru A Hot ef ihe Drm 
Ct рр, 414-18; F. Dvornik, Les légendes, pp. 1724; A. Vasilev, The Garh in бе 
vires, pp. 109 fE). 
OLLI 
УО. Къл envoys 10 Constantinople about 860 openly prolewed monotheism: ve Vig Con: 
send ар &: Constentinus et Methodius Thessalonicense Fontes, cû. F. Genee and T Tome 
COUP C180) (Ral Starosiavenskog Instima, e) p. 109. Р. Dvornik, Les legends, р 134 
Moreover, the Khan himself told the Byzantine envoys “we differ from you on this point alone: you 
Vic Trinity and we worship one God, having received the Books” (Vita Constantin. cp, 9, 
‘ed. Grivec and Tomšič, p. 112; Dvornik, op. cit. p. 361). Yet tbe same Khazar cnvoys said 10 Mai 
Emperor: "the Jews exhort us to embrace their faith and their traditions, ‘but the жиш ig 
bes hand. surge us to accept their beliefs” (ibid. cap. 8, ed. Grivec and Tome: р. 109; Dvomik, 
op. cii. p. 338). P 
"Abou! 730-40 (The Hebrew Correspondence”: see Dunlop, op. cits pp. 116-70) бек of 
Hárün-ar-Rashid. (768-809) (Mas'udi, Les prairies d'or, trans. С. Barbier de Meynard, п (Paris, 
1863). p. 8), od 
This partial conversion to Judaism seems to be implied in a passage of the Life of Se ate af 
тй, where the Khazars are described as being in the late eighth century "ages omis. 
deg em nullam habent, nisi quod unum Deum creatorem norunt” (P. Peeters. Got n TM 
TAPER уз». Дона] et ct omen "Rudaismum observa” Druthmar, Expo 
MPL, cvi 1456 
“The present writer cannot hence, without the above qualifications, aT Ж Dd 
ment (Les légendes, p. 171) that the Khazars already professed Judaism at нле атре Date 
mission, and agrees, with the same qualifications, with the conclusions of G. Ver pe n 
ood of the Khazars 10 Judaism", 8. xv (1940-1), 7686), for à 
ор. cit. pp. 195-6. 
“Viia Const. cap. 11. trans. F. Dvornik, Les légendes р. o. x айай, 
"The Ino homilies preached by Photius on this occasion, for all үн mora OAR oe 
ve a vivid impression af the city's anguish in the summer of R60: Müller, PATTY Ры |958), 
ты translation and commentary by C Mango, The Hodie Phe et Basal 
Ten сг the brief but clear analysis of the sources іп G. Lahr, TE Pn AT 
(Hist. Stud. 189, Berlin, 1930), pp. 91-5, and the Dai ier 
Attack on Consiantinople in S60 (Cambridge, Mass. 1919) ^ еу 
The presence in Constantinople of ап embassy from the Swedish bep 
39: Annales Bertiniani, MGH Script. 1, p. 434. СЇ. A. Vasilev, OP Pri yy SIS. 
For the Arabic sources on the Rais see V. Minorsky, "Ris. Encre of amend probiers: 
Te Ihe Viking colonization of the lower Don and Azov areas raises some. 
Present writer believes that Viking bands had very 


ge 
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carly ninth century, but finds it hard to accept the view of Vermadsky (Ancient Russia, pp. 278-86) 
land Motin that the Norsemen built an organized and powerful state in this area: see the tw 
discussion in Mokin. "Varyagonisski торго". Slavia, x (1931), 109-36, 343-79, 501-37, “Natal 
Rusî Normany v vostoenoj Evrope”. BS, 11 (1931), 33-98, 285-307. 

On this route see Р. Obolensky in DAJ, u pp. 18-61 (with bibliography) 

The Russian Primary Chronicle (Paves? Vremennyth Lei), ed. D. Likhasev and V. Adrianova- 
Perets (Moscow-Leningrad, 1950). t pp. 18-19: English trans. by S. Н. Cross and О. P 
‘Sherbowite-Wetzor (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), pp. 59-60. This will be subsequently cited as Th 
Russian Primary Chronicle and the English translation of 1953 as “Crows Sherbowitz " 

The müch«debated question as о whether ihe Russian attack of 860 was launched from Kiev or 
from the Azov region в discussed by A. Vasiliev (op. сй. pp. 168-75), whose arguments in favor of 
Kiev seem to the present writer convincing. 

NTheoph Cont. cap. 33, p. 196 (CSHB) 

"Photius, Epistolae. MPG, ci, 7367 (10 "Pak, 
‘tysuroorifoavees). 

| Cont, сар, 97, pp, 342-3, СЕ DR. 493. 

For the probable coexistence, and possibie blending, of the Byzantine and the Romam rites in 
Moravia, scs F. Dvornik, The Slavs. thelr early History ond Chitzarion (Boston. 1956), pp 845. 
166:7; F. Grivec, Konstantin und Method. Lehrer der Slaven (Wiesbaden, 1960), рр, 179-54. 

According to P, Mutafeie, storiva na bileorskiva narod. td ей. Sofia, 1948), рр. 171-5 the 
Count mand Obr und Prespa wat part of the Bulgarian кайп by 842. 

ape - nul purae yerind xal 0тотаттгвда те) facet кї ‘Poa: {топто 
Georgius Monachus, p. $24. 190 (CSHB ۹ در‎ 
‘date of Boris’ baptism- 
Runciman (Firs Bulgarian 
Lascaris (La date de la 


stv (nmyesov tavtods кой npotévov ráči 


Bulgarorum, MPL, Oax, 978-1 7 
k Т PL, OX, 978-1016: Fontes. Historiae. 


Responsa Nicolai 1. Papae ad Consulta Bulgarorum als Quelle fr 
Geschichte”, Кенет! sur Fer des Ha. Hof шы! Ужым Woon, 


munera post munera numerosa mittentes, et sophistica е 
тайап Bibliothecarius, MP NTN 20; 


Rome and Constantinople see F. Dvornik, The Phorían Schism (Cam- 


Europe, pp. 18-22, 124-9, 249-53; The 
Мамо, The Entry of the Slavs into. 


эп open one. For an attempt to 
plsmennosi do Kirilla | Mefodije (Sofia. 


(Leipzig. 1908), pp. 5711: В. 
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sac Philologie, X23), Fontes Historiae. Bulgariat; Vu (1961). 18344; eV. ышы. 
om 
SE нейи лк зе тет ое 
Te Raven ыле оп йк other hand, abus М capture of Kiev ot rr Ryu 
eT ce ol ыйыт нн чел fii 
on. and eningrad. 1950). p. 107 f 
(Moe ter rapids and their Scandinavian and Slav names cited in the De adminiarando 
On tbe ane DAT. 1 pp. 510, ard D. Obolensky in DAL, 1 pp, 342. and the Savet 
ASP о chapter 9 of the DAY, ed. ©. Litavrin (Moscow, 1989), pp. 291-332. 
eren рту оГ thin controversy, see У. Moti, "Varpg-rad prs. Simia, x93 
ое АУ зу А. Sterder-Peteron, Varangca (Aarhus, 1953), р 520, Н Pasekiewic. 
Pea Ren re BA Crn A 
te classic exposition of the “Normanist” view. see. V. Thomsen, The Relations between 
For a dae PS gg and the Origin ofthe Rusia Site (Oxford, 1877 The an 
иа ат ший recently chiefly championed by Soviet historians: see, in particular, В. 
Normen уша Rus, th ed. (Moscow-Levingrad, 1944) рр. 250 ана, “O 
р, Gece, Me remenmogo Ro Mania,” ropro Мой, (DEO, 694. C1 Чата 
Pn „Slavica, Suppl. 1 (1970). ^ 
нки Бнр Mea d ray perve in the Rusa Pinay Chronici e. lits 
S tum. Cron-Sherbowitr. pp. 65-8, The historicity of Oleg's raid on Convantinopk, 
ATP De eid i forme mer has Been convincingly established by Ostrogonsky (L'enpédinon 
is Prace Oleg contre Constantinopie еп 907", Sem. Kond. xi [1940], 47-62) and by A. Vasiliev 
dix Second Russian Attack on Constantinople,” DOP, v (ISD, 16225, where th relevant 
pr reviewed) 
Mere Чан жеге зей iil exemption from customs, were allotted a special residence in 
the mburban quarter of St. Mamas, and recived free board for six months, а period twice a long 
ав the normal limit of residence allowed to foreign merchants in Constantinople. 249 
MT aucon, ol whether ths meting took place within or outside Connaniinaple the 
M тона е tora Жаша 5 COMO) ly ut 
Georgius Monachos (cm ise the ey: but according to Scis p. 200) Symeon was 


3, 


в win Nikolaos Mystihos” Actes du I" Сот 
Krönung Symons von Bulgarien durch den Parachen Noam MEME A 2 
(болуа, р. 240 For  diferent view, xc Р. Daler. Der Balgarenherescher als genl rt ol 
es Булат. Kaisen”, Sbornik Nkov, loc. cit, pp. 221, n. 1, and 238., п. 2 (= Bene 1 


with Bulgari 
‘There мт some twenty-nine extant letters of Nicholas Mysticus Н aa 
абат, ай writen during һа second Patriarchate (912-25), twenty ight of which ан ан, ы 
Уо Мс, Ca, 106 лиш: Нит ени, ы (ш), 185200; Өл о шк 
sh trans. by R.J.H, Jenkins and 1-0. Weiter ji poor 
tanki provides клы commentary on them in Sbornik 22 Herod oie aia 
Без X (1894), 272-428; x1 (1894), 3-54; еа аточ казны 
5, MPG, cxi, 45-56. СТ. Е. Dolger. "Bulgari 1 
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CHAPTER Ш 


RUSSIA'S BYZANTINE HERITAGE* 


‘The title of this essay! might seem to suffer from the measure of 
ambiguity attached to the term "heritage." A heritage, bequeathed in 
the past, might still be possessed by its recipient; or it might have 
subsequently been lost or abandoned. “Russia's Byzantine heritage" 
might thus mean either a quasi-permanent, and still existing, ingre- 
dient of Russian culture, or a set of influences formerly exerted upon 
Russia by Byzantium which can no longer be detected at the present 
time. In theory this distinction is somewhat artificial, for on the plane 
of history no important element in a country's past is ever completely 
lost, and, if we assume that the “Byzantine heritage" was once an 
essential factor of Russian culture and if no trace of this heritage were 
apparent in that culture today, we could not for this reason deny а 
priori that the influence of Byzantium continues to condition the his- 
torical background of present-day Russia. In practice, however, the 
distinction has its importance; and it is implicit in the contrast 
between two methods by which the problem of "Russia's Byzantine 
heritage” is sometimes approached today. There are those who, start- 
ing from the present, try and work back to the past: there is much in 
contemporary Russia that seems unfamiliar and puzzling to the mod- 
ет Western observer — ideas, institutions, and methods of govern: 
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tory of Russia from that of western Europe; and if, further i 
reading of East Roman history will have suggested to him Heu 
of similarity between the institutions of Byzantium and those of Sov 
Russia, he will be inclined to conclude that the similarity is a proof 5 
historical filiation. The other method implics a reverse process, p 
the past towards the present: a study of the culture and institutions or 
the Byzantine Empire leads to an analysis of the precise character of 
the influence of Byzantine civilization on medieval Russia; the most 
important features of this influence are then singled out, and an 
attempt is made to trace them down the centuries in order to discov 
how long they remained an effective ingredient of Russian culture. E 
gs Жети to me that both thee methods аге unsatisfactory. The 
3 Б based on an essentially unhistorical approach which comes near 
о begging the whole question and generally results in biased and spu- 
бож Judgements of value passed on both medieval Russia and Byzan- 
кт ge cm conceals dangers of a more subtle kind: if 
Т EE mainly upon those aspects of medieval Russian cul- 
tire which are regarded as а by-product of Byzantium, abstracting 
\ from the wider context of Russian history, there often results a 
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An attempt to approach the problem from all these angles would 
far exceed the scope of an essay, whose aim can be no more than to 
suggest a few general topics for reflection, These topics might be 
expressed in the form of questions: how far can Russian history be 
adequately studied with special reference to the history and culture of 
the Byzantine Empire? What would be the implications of such a 
study from the wider field of view of European history? And these 
two questions bring a third one in their wake, which, however, briefly 
and inadequately, must be answered in conclusion: what is the specific 
nature of Russia's Byzantine heritage? 

1 believe that today, at least in those countries where scholarship is 
free from the control of the State, we are witnessing a reaction against 
the nationalistic interpretation of history. It can no longer be rcasona- 
bly claimed that the history of any single nation of the modern Euro- 
pean world can successfully be studied in isolation from the history of 
other countries. Those who would wish to apply the notion of the 
modern sovereign state to the writing of history may paint a flattering 
and idealized picture of their own nation’s past, but it would be a 
picture bearing but little resemblance to reality, Professor Toynbee 
has convincingly argued that the national state is not “an intelligible 
field of historical study” and has illustrated this thesis with special 
reference to the history of England. In his opinion, the history of an 
individual nation becomes fully intelligible only if studied as part of a 
larger whole, a society or a civilization. In the case of English history 
this civilization is Western Christendom.’ 

Now it scems to me that to illustrate the truth of Professor Toyn- 
bee's thesis, Russian history is an equally good test case, and that the 
results, if we apply here this method of investigation, would be по less 
revealing. If we survey the course of Russian history the following 
episodes might be taken to represent its main chapters: (1) the conver- 
sion of the Russians from Slavonic paganism to Byzantine Christian- 
ity, which began on a large scale in the late tenth century: (2) the 
Mongol yoke which lay on most of Russia from 1240 to 1480; (3) the 
growth of the religious nationalism of the sixteenth-century Moscow 
autocrats, exemplified in the formula “Moscow the Third Rome? (4) 
the ecclesiastical schism of the Old Believers in the seventh decade of 
the seventeenth century; (5) the Westernizing reforms of Peter the 
Great in the first quarter of the eighteenth century; (6) the liberal 
reforms of Alexander Il in the seventh decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; (7) the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. 
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It should not be difficult to show that each of these chapters illus 
trates Russia's close dependence on the outside world; for none of 
them is fully intelligible unless we view it against the background of 
опе or several cultures more extensive than Russia herself. (i) Th 
conversion of the Russians to Christianity was an event which United 
the scattered tribes of the Eastern Slavs into a single state, linked ta 
Byzantium by a common religion, and made that state a member of 
the Christian community of nations, (ii) The period of Mongol domi- 
nation is generally regarded—and with some justification—as that of 
Russia's “withdrawal into the wilderness.” Yet Russia was then а 
dependency of a Turko-Mongol Empire which was affiliated to the 
cultural centres of central Asia, and the Golden Horde has left its 
mark on Russian history; nor was Russia's isolation from Europe i 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as complete as is commonly 
r ei си Rus’ were then part of а 

d State, closely associated with weste 

religion and culture; the cities of north-western tase ee aie 
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пыз of Holy Russia in the sixteenth century. It is surely remarkable 
that this extreme glorification of Russian religious nationalism was, ín 
опе of its aspects, a by-product of an event of world-wide im- 
portance— the fall of Byzantium —and that the formula which sus- 
tained it was, it would seem, derived from political ideas current in 
fourteenth-century Bulgaria.‘ Finally, the doctrine of the divinely 
ordained and universal monarchy, which gave religious justification. to 
the theory of “Moscow the Third Rome,” political significance to the 
Imperial coronation of Ivan 1V in 1547, and ecclesiastical sanction to 
the creation of the Patriarchate of Moscow in 1589, can be traced 
pack in direct line of ascent to the Byzantine theory of the Christian 
Empire, adapted from the political philosophy of Hellenism in the 
fourth century of our era 
(iv) The great religious schism of the seventeenth century, due to 
the revolt of the “Old Believers” against the liturgical reforms of the 
Patriarch Nikon, was in one sense the result of Russian national 
exclusiveness: the Old Believers on the stake and in the Tsar's torture 
chambers were convinced that they were suffering and dying for the 
ideal of Holy Russia, where alone the truc faith shone as brightly as 
the sun. This, indeed, would seem to be the very essence of religious 
separativeness, of deliberate cultural isolation: yet in this case also the 
stimulus came from outside: the Old Believers fought desperately, and 
unsuccessfully, against foreign influences on Russian life. Nikon, the 
servant of Antichrist, would impose on his Church the Scriptural texts 
and liturgical practice of the contemporary Greeks; he had declared 
himself: “I am а Russian . . . but my faith and religion are Greek.” 
‘And the Old Believers preferred to rend the Russian Church in two 
rather than accept these foreign innovations. (v) The reforms of Peter 
the Great were patently a response tO the impact of outside forces, 
pressing on Russia from the West; their purpose Was to transform 
Russia's military machinery, social structure, and economic life in 
accordance with Western institutions and with the help of Western 
technology. (vi) Alexander I's reforms, particularly the emancipation 
of the serfs, were both a product of Western liberalism and а conse- 
quence of the Crimean War; they, too, aimed at giving Russia the 
efficient machinery of a progressive Western State. (vii) Finally, the 
Bolshevik Revolution and the Soviet régime to which it me birth 
were at least in part the product of forces which arose and developed 
Outside Russia: the two cornerstones of the Soviet State — Marxism 
and technology — were borrowed by Russia from the West- 
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4 These seven examples, taken from the main chapters of Russian 
history, show quite clearly that at no time was Russia a self-contained 
unit and that we cannot understand her history in terms of cultural 
self-sufficiency, “We have." to quote Professor Toynbee, "o think in 
terms of the whole and not of the parts; to see the chapters of the 
story as events in the life of the society and not of some particular 
member; and to follow the fortunes of the members, not separately 
but concurrently, as variations on a single theme or as contributions 
to an orchestra which are significant as а harmony but have no mean- 
ing as зо many separate series of notes. In so far as we succeed in 
жон history D this point of view, we find that order arises out 

chaos in our minds and that we begin to unde at was 
es gin to understand what was not 

Сап we discover a larger “whole,” a civilization of whi ia i 
a part and from whose standpoint her history will коле pen 
Our survey of the main chapters of Russian history will have sug 
gested that at different periods of her history Russia was more or ks 
closely connected with Asia, western Europe, and Byzantium. H x 
relations with Asia were maintained through the nomadic and aa 
nomadic empires which successive waves of invaders from the ба 
of Slavonic history to the fourteenth century of the Christia 
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should not be exaggerated. The recent "Eurasian" school of Russian 
historians, while holding that the whole territory of the Soviet Union 
forms a sub-continent separate from both Europe and Asia, has 
nevertheless laid the main emphasis on the Asiatic, “Turanian,” affini- 
fies of Russian culture.” It is very doubtful whether much evidence 
could be found to support this interpretation. The Tatars have often 
Enough been held responsible for all the sins of Russia, though histo- 
rians are still divided on the question of the extent of the influence 
exerted by the Golden Horde on Russian culture. On the whole, it 
docs not seem that this influence was very considerable.* And we must 
mot in апу case forget that Russia's conversion to Christianity separ- 
ated her from Asia by a moral and cultural gulf which not even the 
thousand-year-long intercourse with her subsequent Asiatic rulers and 
subjects was able to bridge. It is not to the Fast that we must look in 
our search for Russia's parent civilization. 

Does “the West" the Christian and post-Christian countries of 
western and central Europe— provide a more satisfactory alternative? 
In our survey of the seven main chapters of Russian history, the last 
three, covering the period from the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the present day, were concerned with the direct effect of West- 
ern techniques, institutions and ideas upon Russia. This in itself sug- 
gests that Russia's process of “Westernization,” which has progressed 
at an increasing tempo during the past three centuries, has been à 
more important and vital factor in her cultural history than her con- 
nections with Asia. Nor has she been a mere recipient: since the time 
of Peter the Great Russia has formed an inseparable part of the 
European state system; for more than a century she has powerfully 
contributed to European culture, in literature and music, in science 
and scholarship, and in recent years she has re-exported to the West, 
ima new and to some extent characteristically Russian form, the creed 
and practice of Marxist Socialism. 

Yet we may hesitate to place modern Russia unreservedly within. 
the pale of that *Western" civilization. which originated in the Western. 
territories of the Roman Empire, the ‘ecclesiastical orbit of the Papacy 
and the political domains of the Carolingian State, and gradually 


extended its influence over the greater part of the inhabited globe. 
[ Western Christianity are 
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their cultural inheritances as carly as the beginning of the seventeenth 
century an acute Russian observer remarked: “We are turning our 
backs to one another: some of us look to the East, others to the 
West"? Among the historical and philosophical problems debated by 
Russian thinkers in the nineteenth century none was so constantly 
advanced and led to such passionate searchings of heart as the ques- 
tion of Russia's status and destiny; was she part of Europe or a separ- 
ate world sui generis; should she look to the “West” or the “East?” 
And the ambiguity in Russia's relations with the West was forcibly 
apparent in recent times, when a political creed, a social programme, 
and an industrial technology, all of which are Western in origin, were 
used from a Russian base of operations to criticize and assail the very 
foundations of contemporary Western society. It is also significant 
that the Westernization of Russia in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries created a cultural dichotomy, a drawback from which Mus- 
covy, for all its social disunity, had not appreciably suffered. The 
influence of Polish education and manners in the seventeenth century, 
Peter the Great's cultural reforms, the assimilation of French literature 
and German philosophy by the intelligentsia, the impact on Russia of 
the Industrial Revolution, the spread of Socialism and Marxism, these 
were practically limited in their effects to the upper class and educated 
minority, The life and outlook of the peasants — the overwhelming 
majority of the population — remained, at least until the twentieth 
century, untouched by these alien importations. In the Russian vil- 
lages life was lived much as it had been for centuries past. The faith 
exem) of the humble folk, their strong belief in God, their veneration 
Ps holy aee the monk, and the pilgrim, the annual cycle of work 
prayer, their legends, costumes, and folk-songs, these had not 
altered very much since the dawn of Russian history, It be said. 
in fact, that in the Ў кам 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries Russia was 
living under a dual dispensation: the ruling minority — Westernized 
nobles, technicians, and the intelligentsia А i 
Aes — educated іп a cosmopoli- 


 firongent, some important. ‘of her life and history cannot be 
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explained in terms of this civilization. 

1t will be noticed that our attempt to discover a larger cultural unit 
in whose terms Russian history may become intelligible has so far 
been reduced to a search for a culture which has exerted a sufficiently 
and lasting influence on Russia to deserve to be considered 
's parent civilization. This method of investigation will prove 
helpful if we shift our attention once more to the medieval chapters of 
Russian history. There can be no doubt that the influence of Byzan- 
tium on Russian history and culture was far more profound and per- 
manent than that of the Turko-Mongol hordes and more homogene- 
ous than that of the modern West, Russia owes her religion and the 
greater part of her medieval culture to the Byzantine Empire, both 
directly, through her connections with Constantinople in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, and indirectly, through the Slavo-Byzantine 
schools of tenth-century Bulgaria. Much has been written of late on 
the remarkable and precocious culture of Kievan Rus’, but there is 
still scope for an essay which would fully reveal the extent to which it 
was indebted to the civilization of East Rome." The eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, I would suggest, might prove particularly suited to 
such an investigation: Byzantine civilization was then in its prime, its 
attractive power still at its height; Russia was a young and growing 
nation, with no heavy burden of inherited traditions, no very rigid 
view of herself or her neighbors: such conditions breed tolerance and 
favor intercourse and could reveal, from behind the often obstructive 
screen of later importations, some salient features of her original cul- 
ture, Such an essay might well be devoted to an illustration of Mr. 
Sumner's comprehensive formula: "Byzantium brought to Russia five 
gifts: her religion, her law, her view of the world, her art and writ- 
ing"! The spread of Byzantine Christianity to Rus’ in the tenth cen- 
tury, the growth of the young Russian Church under the leadership 
of Constantinople, and the first flowering of Russian monasticism 
їп the eleventh and twelfth centuries; the introduction into Russia of 
Byzantine law—which was an extension of Roman law-—and its 
fusion, and sometimes clash, with the customary law of the Eastern 
Slavs; the radiation of Byzantine art of the Macedonian and Comne- 
nian periods to Russia, where it achieved some of its greatest works 
and informed the first native schools of architecture and painting; the 
adoption by the Russians, mainly through Bulgaria, of the Slavonic 
alphabet and vernacular literature, а gift from Byzantium which 
enabled them at the dawn of their Christian life to produce works of 
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literature which rank high in the history of their culture; and finally, 
the question of how far the Russians in the Kiev period assimilated 
“the thought-world of East Rome"!? — an important but difficult 
question, where generalizations and hasty conclusions are especially 
dangerous: these are some of the problems that would be faced in 
such a study. 

A much-needed essay could also be written on the second and 
more imperfectly known phase of Russia's relations with Byzantium, 
the period between 1250 and 1450, And here two awkward questions 
arise: did Russia really “lapse into barbarism” for two centuries after 
the Tatar invasion? and how far did the Mongol yoke seal her off 
from the civilizing influence of the Byzantine world? It is not easy to 
answer these questions precisely, but it may be suggested that the pol- 
itical catastrophe of the Mongol invasion did not break the continuity 
in Russian culture nor substantially interrupt the flow of Balkan influ- 
ence into Rus": the latter, indeed, grew particularly strong in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries; the new literary trends and the theory 
and practice of contemplative monasticism, two characteristic features 
of those centuries of Russian history, were imported from Byzantium, 
Mount Athos, and the Balkan countries; while, in the field of art, the 
remarkable school of painting of Novgorod in this period was pro- 
foundly influenced by the last great phase of Byzantine art, in the age 
of the Palacologoi.!* 

. It will be observed that the influence exerted by Byzantine civiliza- 

tion on Russia between the tenth and the fifteenth centuries was 
markedly different in character and scope from the impact of western 
Europe after the middle of the seventeenth century; the latter, we have 
seen, split Russian society into two and created a gulf between the 
ruling and educated minority on the one hand and the peasantry on 
the other: Byzantine influence, which spread to Russia through the 
medium of Christianity and the channel of the ruling class, was often 
‘slow in filtering down to the other sections of society; but filter down 
it did, and over the course of the Middle Ages it pervaded in varying 
degrees the whole of Russian society from the prince to the peasant. 
кы Viae по aspect of Russian life untouched.'* 

Үс may thus conclude that Russia's parent civilization was the 
Byzantine culture of East Rome, in whose terms Russian cultural his- 
tory remains intelligible at least until the middle of the fifteenth cen- 

Leaving aside for the moment the task of defining and describing 

we must consider how far, after the fifteenth century. 
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Russia's parent civilization remains the “intelligible field" for the study 
of Russian history. There can be no doubt that a strong influence of 
Byzantine culture can be observed in all sections and classes of Rus- 
sian society, at least until the second half of the seventeenth century, 
Two examples may suffice to illustrate this fact, In the early sixteenth 
century an authoritative spokesman of the Russian Church wrote: “By 
mature the Tsar is like all other men; but in authority he is like the 
Highest God”; this definition of the functions of the sacred and uni- 
versal Autocrat, so characteristic of the Byzantine conception of impe- 
rial sovereignty, reads like a sentence from the pen of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus or Eusebius of Caesarea. And in the second half of 
the seventeenth century the Archpriest Avvakum, who suffered death 
on the stake for refusing to accept the practice of making the sign of 
the cross with three as against two fingers, and reciting the triple as 
against the double Alleluia, and who exhorted his numerous followers 
to sacrifice their lives rather than accept the reforms of Nikon, signi- 
fied his faith in the following words: “I hold to this even unto death, 
as I have received it. . . -It has been laid down before us: let it lie thus 
unto the ages of ages." " Thus did a Russian parish priest, in his heroic 
refusal to countenance the slightest deviation from the sacred wholeness 
of the liturgical practice, echo the words of the Byzantine Patriarch 
Photius, who wrote eight centuries previously: “Even the smallest neg 
lect of the traditions leads to the complete contempt for dogma."!* 
But, for all this persistence of Byzantine traditions, there was 
already much in late fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Muscovy that 
indicated a parting of the ways. It is often argued that, after the fall of 
the Byzantine Empire and the marriage of Ivan Ш with Zoe Palaco- 
logina in 1472, Russia consciously took over the political heritage of 
Byzantium and that the theory of "Moscow the Third Rome,” erected 
in the following century as an ideological superstructure on these 
events, represented the final triumph of Byzantine influence in Russia. 
Yet it is difficult to accept this conventional picture of а sixteenth- 
century Russia, Byzantinized afresh, absorbing and continuing the cul- 
tural and political traditions of East Rome. Of course, there can be no 
doubt that some Russian ideologues welcomed the theory that the 
seat of Imperial sovereignty had migrated to Moscow after the fal of 
Constantinople, But the political implications of the doctrine of 
"Moscow the Third Rome” do not seem to have been taken very 
seriously by the Tsars of that бте.» All the attempts made by the 
diplomatists of the Catholic West to entice the sixteenth-century Tsars 
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into an alliance against the Turks were ignored in Moscow, and while 
Pope and Holy Roman Emperor, and the Greeks themselves, were 
dangling before their eyes the glittering prospect of a victorious entry 
into Constantinople and the dream of an Orthodox Empire uniting 
the power of the Third Rome with the historical inheritance of the 
Second, the Muscovite rulers turned a deaf ear to those blandish- 
ments, and, sheltering behind the modest but authentic title of “Sover- 
eign of All Russia,” merely clai ed the inheritance of the Russian 
lands formerly possessed by their Kievan predecessors. Here, it may 
be suggested, is an early example of Russia’s conscious turning away 
from the historical heritage of Byzantium: here, in the wake of the 
Realpolitik of Ivan Ш and Basil Ш and Ivan IV, the Christian univer- 
salism of East Rome was transformed and distorted within the more 
narrow framework of Muscovite nationalism. The really significant 
fact is that the beginning of Russia's turning away from her Byzantine 
heritage in the late fifteenth century coincided with the growth of her 
‘connections with the West; Ivan IP's marriage with Zoe was a har- 
binger of these connections: for the niece of the last Byzantine 
Emperor came to Russia from Italy accompanied by a papal legate, 
and the marriage had been arranged in Rome; the relations then 
established between Russia ‘and Renaissance Italy were paralleled by 
the growing ‘Western influences in Novgorod in the late fifteenth cen- 
‘tury, which soon spread to Moscow.” The policy of the Muscovite 
rulers of that time, of Ivan III, Basil III, and even Ivan IV, has been 
compared to that of their Western contemporaries, a Louis Xl. a 
Heng ҮП, or a Ferdinand of Spain, and it is perhaps true to say that 
is assis policy which relied on a growing national sentiment 
ela increasing need for a strong centralized state making for 
t, and in the means by which they pursued it — the struggle with 
the great nobles — they resemble more closely the contemporary 
‘monarchs of western Europe than the former emper: R 
, We mist not. of courte exaggerate е араат of these ау 
connections between Muscovy and the West: until the middle of the 
pies 5 eet ind 
Morever, bereen 1450 and 1650. with ber Byzantine adio onthe 
Western influences only slowly filtering in, Russia was 
1 ON на неш ft expanding into a Eurasian 
culture, however, in these two centuries of the late Mus- 


е period, was still a fairly homogeneous whole and would, ! 
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believe, be still partly intelligible in terms of her Byzantine heritage. 
Yet in her history this was a period of transition: for when Russia, at 
the close of the fifteenth century, began to emerge from her “Middle 
Ages,” she started to. drift away from her Byzantine inheritance and to 
fall gradually into step with the political, diplomatic, and economic 
Ше of western and central Europe. 

The rest of the story is better known and needs no emphasis here, 
save perhaps in one respect. The wholesale and spectacular policy of 
Westernization carried out by Peter the Great has often obscured the 
fact that he was merely continuing on a vaster scale and in а more 
drastic manner а process which had been gaining momentum in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. About 1650 the manners, liter- 
‘ature, and learning of the Muscovites began to be strongly affected by 
the influence of Poland and of the latinized culture of the Ukraine.” 
The cultural dualism which these Western influences created in Rus- 
sian society was aggravated by the schism of the Old Believers, which 
alienated the various streams of popular spirituality and devotion 
from a now partly secularized ecclesiastical hierarchy; and both these 
rifts — the cultural and the religious — anticipated and prepared the 
profounder gulf between the ruling classes and the peasantry brought 
about by the Westernizing and secularizing reforms of Peter the Great. 

1 have already suggested that from the carly eighteenth century 
onwards Russia was living, as it were, under a dual dispensation. The 
upper strata of society had exchanged the Byzantine traditions of Mus- 
covy for the education and ethos of the modern ‘West, while the peas- 
antry still clung to the old way of life, Yet elements of the old Byzan- 
tine tradition survived in all classcs of Russian society; thus a notable 
section of the Russian ninetecnth-century intelligentsia, the Slavo- 
philes, for example, regarded the Orthodox tradition derived from 
Byzantium as their surest bulwark against the encroaching rationalism 
and materialism of Western “bourgeois” culture. Above all, the con- 
tinuing strength of the Byzantine inheritance in modern Russia has 
asserted itself again and again in the form of the Orthodox Christian 
faith to which the peasantry and a section of the educated classes for 
long remained profoundly loyal; and there is no conclusive evidence іо 
Suggest that the recent attempts of their rulers to destroy or subvert 
this religious allegiance have met with any notable or lasting succes, 

Especially, perhaps, the vitality of the Byzantine heritage in Russia is 
manifested in the liturgy, which retains а powerful hold on the mind 
and emotions of all these, both educated and untutored, who have 
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‘not succumbed to atheism or religious indifference, and which is one 
of the greatest and original creations of Byzantine genius. 

This dichotomy in the Russian culture of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries shows that Byzantium, Russia’s parent civilization, 
cannot be regarded as the “intelligible field" for the study of Russian 
history in this period. We have likewise examined, and rejected, the 
possibility that western Europe might fulfill that purpose in respect of 
these centuries. Can any other cultural unit be found to take up the 
role relinquished by Byzantium? 

То answer this question we must attempt a brief definition of 
Byzantine civilization in terms of space and time. A compound of the 
Roman, Hellenistic, and Christian traditions, it can be described in 
terms of the geographical area over which its influence was once pre- 
dominant. Originally limited to the territories of the East Roman 
Empire, above all to the Balkans and Asia Minor, Byzantine civiliza~ 
tion made a thrust northward into Russia shortly before most of Asia 
‘Minor was lost to Islam, The Balkans and Russia remained its main 
strongholds during the remaining part of the Middle Ages. Today the 
area occupied by “the heirs of Byzantium" is basically the same, with 
the addition of the territories won for Orthodox Christianity by Rus- 
sia’s eastward expansion; it comprises the European lands inhabited 
by the Serbs, the Albanians, the Greeks, the Bulgarians, the Ruma- 
nians, and the Russians, The history of these six peoples reveals а 
striking similarity which to some extent overshadows their ethnic and 
linguistic differences; they are united by a common membership of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church and by the powerful influence exerted by 
Byzantium on their medieval culture; moreover, they were all sub- 
jected for several centuries to the rule of Asiatic empires—the Balkans 
to the Ottoman, Russia to the Mongol—and on emerging from their 

PER Ud bof e lb to ce ie кл open 
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Sisi Saas ns, influence of west European 
is less easy to define the limits of Byzantine civilization in time. 
Its beginning can be plausibly dated from the first half of the fourth 
elements of this civilization were first brought together into the 

cting-pot in the age of Constantine. The difficulty of discovering а 
‹ р terminus ай quem became apparent when we consi- 
dered the case of Russia, where elements of Byzantine culture have 
survived in various forms to the present day. It seems, however, that 
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these elements are too isolated from the other forms of social life to 
allow us to extend the effective hegemony of Byzantine civilization in 
Russia beyond the beginning of the eighteenth century. In the Balkans 
Byzantine civilization survived longer and, strange though it may 
seem, this was due to the Turkish conquest, No more than the Mon- 
gol rule in Russia did the Рах Onomanica in the Balkans undermine 
the Byzantine culture of the subject peoples, In a book bearing the 
suggestive title of Byzance après Byzance? the late Professor lorga 
has shown the extent to which the Byzantine inheritance was kept 
alive among the Christian subjects of the Ottoman Empire: the 
Orthodox Church, the preciously guarded symbol of their former 
greatness, presided over by the Patriarch of Constantinople, who was 
recognized by the Sultan as the spiritual overlord and temporal chief 
of ай his Orthodox Christian subjects and was thus able at last to 
vindicate his ancient title of “Oecumenical”; the political inheritance of 
the former East Roman Basileis, taken over partly by the Sultans 
themselves, partly by the Rumanian princes of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries who steeped themselves in the imperial tradition 
of Byzantium to a greater extent than their Russian contemporaries, 
the Muscovite Tsars; the preservation of Greek literature and Byzan- 
tine learning, fostered in the Danubian courts of the Rumanian 
Domni and the schools of the Phanariot Greeks in Constantinople— 
this survival of Byzantium under the Ottoman rule is a further exam- 
ple of the astonishing vitality and continuity of its civilization. It was 
not until the late eighteenth century that the East Roman heritage 
began to decline in the Balkans, undermined by Western influences of 
the Age of Enlightenment, and in the early nineteenth century, under 
the impact of the ideas of the French Revolution and modern 
nationalism, occurred what Torga called “the death of Byzantium”. Yet 
even then Byzantine memories continued to influence the new Balkan 
statesmen, and the appeal of Orthodox Christianity remained as 
strong among the peoples of these countries as it did in Russia. | 
Our attempt to determine the limits of Byzantine civilization in 
space and time has thus led us to conclude that Russia and the Balkan 
‘Orthodox countries, which share a common inheritance from Byzan- 
tium and whose history, despite many local differences, is similar in 
several important respects, can be regarded as part of one larger cultur- 
al area. It is this area that would appear to constitute the wider 
“Whole”, the “intelligible field" against the background of which Rus- 
sian history should be studied. The name “Byzantium civilization” is 
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clearly inadequate to describe this field over the whole course of 
medieval and modern history, for, as we saw, the term is not applica- 
ble to Russia beyond the late seventeenth century, nor to the Balkans 
after the early nineteenth, in view of the more complex and hetero- 
‘geneous culture of these countries in modern times. 

As a term to describe this arca I would suggest “Eastern Europe". 
‘At first sight it has certain disadvantages: the Balkans, from a geogra- 
phical point of view, are in south-eastern rather than in eastern 
Europe; but this argument could be met by observing that the Iberian 
Peninsula, though geographically in south-western Europe, is gener- 
ally included in the European “west”; the criterion in both cases is 
cultural rather than geographical. It might also seem unjustifiable to 
exclude from eastern Europe a country like Poland, which in certain 
periods of her history has played a prominent role in the destinies of 
Russia and of the Balkans; yet Poland, since the dawn of her Chris- 
tian history, has derived her civilization from the Western, and partic- 
ularly the Latin, world, and her cultural associations with both Russia 
and the Balkans have been far less intimate; indeed, there would seem 
to be a strong case for including Poland in central, rather than in 
‘eastern, Europe, 

More serious objections could be raised against the attempt to 
group the modern histories of Russia and the Balkans within a single 
unit, at least after the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
Byzantine civilization, still paramount in the Balkans, had already 
‘ceased to be the “intelligible field" of Russian history. Indeed, in spite 
of the close relations between Muscovy and the Balkan Slavs% and of 
Russia's championship, since Peter the Great, of the cause of the Bal- 
kan Orthodox peoples, the two regions would seem to have followed 
divergent lines in their recent political history. Their cultural back- 

п Moreover, are far from identical, for apart from the ethnic 
И е Greets and 

 Rumanians, the two regions have not always been sub- 
jected to the influence of the same foreign cultures. But any distinction 
between a “north-eastern” and a “south-eastern” Europe, however leg- 
‘timate, must not obscure the essential fact that, in so far as their 
culture has been decisively moulded by the influence of Orthodox 
Christianity and Byzantine civilization and the history of their peoples 
followed a similar pattern (subjection to 
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which may be conveniently termed Eastern Europe. 

There is, I would suggest, a further advantage in the term “Eastern 
Europe,” and this brings me to my next point: how far can we really 
speak of a Byzantine, or East European, world essentially different in 
culture and historical inheritance from the Christian countries of the 
Latin and Germanic West? What was, and is, the exact nature of this 
relationship? Questions such as these only emphasize how inadequate 
ош knowledge is of the relations and interdependence between differ- 
ent regions of Europe, particularly in the Middle Ages. If our discov- 
ery and assessment of Russia's parent civilization have any meaning, 
this must imply that her cultural inheritance was different in some 
degree from that of the countries of western and central Europe 
whose historical fountain-head was Rome, It is indeed the fashion 
today to emphasize the distinction between the cultures of Byzantium 
and the West, to stress the contrasts between the medieval histories of 
eastern and western Europe. I do not wish to deny or minimize these 
differences, yet there seems 10 be a real danger of interpreting the 
division between East and West in too rigid and absolute a sense, In 
the first place, we must not imagine that the Roman and the Byzan- 
tine spheres of influence were ever separated by a rigid geographical 
frontier: the medieval history of the Balkan Slavs and the fate of the 
Ukraine between the fourteenth and eighteenth centuries provide 
examples of a close relationship between Byzantine and Western cul- 
tures; while medieval Venice was, in many respects, a Byzantine 
enclave in а Latin world. It is also frequently argued that “the Schism 
of 1054”, which divided Christendom into a Western and Eastern sec- 
tion, forever separated them by the barrier of an odium theologicum; 
and that this Schism was itself only а formal recognition of à gradu- 
ally increasing rift between Byzantium and the West which began with. 
the very birth of Byzantine civilization. But is this an adequate picture 
and the whole story? For all the theological disputes between Rome 
and Constantinople, the rivalry of conflicting jurisdictions, the differ- 
ences of language, customs, and traditions, in spite even of Charle- 
magnes coronation as Emperor of the Romans, there is surely no 
convincing evidence to suggest that, at least until 1054, the majority of 
the churchmen and statesmen of the East and West were not con- 
Scious of belonging to one Christian Society. Would it not be truer to 
Say that at least on two occasions, at Chalcedon in 451 and at the 
Festival of Orthodoxy in Constantinople in 843, the Byzantine 
Church triumphantly asserted against the claims of the Asian creeds 
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Monophysitism and Ieonoclasm—its basic heritage, Roman, Hellenis. 
tic and, as it proved, European? The often bitter contentions between 
the First and Second Rome are more suggestive of a fraternal rivalry 
for the supreme position in Christendom than of a struggle between 
two alien civilizations. But we can perhaps go even farther, and ask 
ourselves whether the consciousness of a united Christendom did not 
survive the very Schism of 1054. The episcopate of Fast Rome might 
have detested what it regarded as Latin innovations in the fields of 
‘dogma, ritual and ecclesiastical discipline; though its most enlightened 
members could still urge their flocks to feelings of charity towards 
their Western brethren in Christ: some forty years after the Schism the 
Greek Archbishop of Bulgaria, Theophylact, severely criticized his col- 
leagues for unjustly slandering the customs of the Latin Church. 
‘And the simple folk of Byzantium, how would the Schism have 
appeared to them? When the Roman legates laid the Papal Bull of 
‘excommunication upon the altar of Hagia Sophia, could they think 
that the Church of Christ was being rent in twain for at least nine 
centuries to come? There had been schisms and excommunications 
before: the schisms had been healed, the excommunications lifted; was 
not the Universal Church the very body of Christ? And was not 
Rome, for all the unorthodox teaching and claims of its pontiffs, a 
sacred and venerable city, a revered centre of pilgrimage containing 
the tomb of St. Peter, prince of the Apostles? Anna Comnena is 
sometimes cited as proof of the hatred and contempt entertained by 
the East Romans for the Latin West; and she certainly says many 
bitter things about the ruffians of the First Crusade who caused so 
much trouble to her father, the Emperor Alexius. But if you reread 
the Alexiad you will probably be struck by the difference in the tones 
she adopts when referring to the Crusaders and to the Bogomil here- 
tics: these inspire her with horror and loathing; the former, for all their 
undesirable qualities, аге still fellow-Christians, Of course, mutual 
antipathy and distrust between East and West increased during the 
twelfth century, and for this the Crusades were largely responsible. 
But can the picture of two mutually exclusive civilizations be recon- 
‘ciled with the Western influences we find in Byzantine society in the 
сн к чаж pro-Latin sympa- 
Le conss : ч 
ee Emperor, aristocracy in the second half 
__ As one reads afresh the history of the later Roman Empire in the 
East one wonders sometimes whether historians have not exaggerated 
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the importance of the events of 1054, If, in the process of gradual 
tsiangement between Byzantium and the West, we sought for an 
Švent that seems 10 mark a real landmark, we could point perhaps 
‘vith better reason to the climax of the Fourth Crusade; and we would 
robably conclude that it was then that the people of Byzantium, 
disgusted at the desecration of their hallowed City by men who called 
themselves Christians, finally turned away from their society and hard- 
ened their hearts to the West. If so, is not 1204 rather than 1054 the real 
date of the schism in the body of Christendom? Yet on further scrut- 
iny and in the long run the first of these dates may well prove to have 
as little magical significance as the second. Among the problems of 
jate Byzantine history which require further study there are few more 
crucial than the nature and scope of the relations between Byzantium 
and western Europe, especially Italy, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. But there is no doubt that, at least in the fields of learning 
amd art, there was close and constant interpenetration, And if we 
asked ourselves the question: were the relations between Byzantium 
and the West in the age of the Palacologoi any less close than they 
had been under the Comnenian or the Macedonian dynasties — what 
would our answer be? 
Ifit be in the negative, the picture we shall have of Byzantium and 
the medieval West will be of two different but closely interwoven 
halves of one Graeco-Roman Christian and European civilization. 
Neither half, on this reading, was in any real sense a self-contained 
unit or a fully “intelligible field of historical study” at least until the 
late fifteenth century: and if we were inclined to doubt the truth of this 
interpretation, we have only to think how much will remain unintelli- 
gible in the medieval history of western and central Europe unless we 
consider the Byzantine contributions to its culture: Anglo-Saxon scholar- 
ship of the eighth century, the Carolingian art of the ninth, Otto ШУ 
restoration of the Roman Empire, the growth of the Norman king- 
dom of Sicily, the cultural aftermath of the Crusades, the Italian 
Renaissance — these and other important events of European history 
cannot be understood without reference to eastern Europe. The Basil 
ica of St, Mark in Venice, the art of Duccio and El Greco, are these 
not eloquent signs of how much the Western world owes to the genius 
of Byzantium? 
If from Byzantium we turn to medieval Russia and to her. 
tions with the West, what shall we find — mutual hostility or inter- 
Penetration? It would be easy, but hardly necessary, to show that Rus- 
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sia's distrust of and hostility towards the West on the political and 
religious planes originate in the distant past. Since the thirteenth cen- 
tury she has had to face and repel at least six major invasions from 
the West, three of which came near to destroying her national exis- 
tence, It would seem natural to conclude that since the dawn of her 
history Russia has regarded the West as the hereditary foe, whose 
weapons are to be borrowed the better to resist its encroachments, 
and tempting to assume that she inherited this attitude from Byzan- 
Чит, But the facts of early Russian history lend little support to either 
of these assumptions, Recent research has revealed the extent to which 
Rus’ in the eleventh and twelfth centuries shared in the common life 
‘of Europe: trade relations with Germany, the continued immigration 
‘of Scandinavians, intermarriages between members of the Russian dy- 
nasty and those of the principal reigning families of Europe, cultural 
connections with Bohemia and Poland, ecclesiastical contacts with 
Rome — these facts of Russian history in the pre-Mongol period do 
по! suggest any segregation from or hostility towards the nations of 
the West. Nor did the Schism of 1054 substantially affect Russia's 
relations with the West, until the thirteenth century. It is true that her 
clergy sometimes issued warnings against the doctrinal errors of the 
Latins, and that anti-Roman polemical literature began to circulate in 
Rus’ in the late eleventh and twelfth centuries, But there is a story that 
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— commemorating the “translation of the relics of St. Nicholas to 
Bari,” annually celebrated on the %h of May. It is scarcely surprising 
that this feast does not occur in the calendar of the Byzantine Church: 
for the East Romans had every reason to regard themselves as the 
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posthumous presence, extend his special favor to the West: and so the 
Pasian Church in its turn instituted the annual feast of “the transla- 
боп of the holy relics of our father among the saints, Nicholas, the 
Worker of Miracles, from Myra to the city of Bari"! The Russian 
{iturgical hymns of this feast, composed at the very end of the eleventh 
century, eloquently express the spirit of united Christendom: "The day 
has come of brilliant triumph, the city of Bari rejoices, and with it 
the whole universe exults in hymns and spiritual canticles, .. Like a 
star thy relics have gone from the East to the West . . . and the city of 
Bari has received divine grace by thy presence. . . . If now the country 
of Myra is silent, the whole world, enlightened by the holy worker of 
miracles, invokes him with songs of praise." So conscious were the 
Russians, half a century after the Schism, of the universal nature of 
the Christian Church; so little did they feel cut off from Western 
civilization. 

We can now perhaps make a distinction in the history of Russia's 
relations with the West, which 1 believe to be important. Two different 
phases in these relations may be detected: the modern phase, which is 
commonly associated with Peter the Great, but really began in the late. 
fifteenth century, when Russia borrowed from the West first the rudi- 
ments of technology and then, on an increasing scale, literary and 
philosophical trends, social ideas, and political institutions; these Бог- 
rowings, as we saw, only affected a small section of the Russian 
people, at least until recent generations; and the early phase, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, when the Russians were conscious of 
ап organic link between themselves and Western Christendom. Sir 
John Marriott has written: “Russia is not, and has never been, а 
member of the European family.” The first of these statements may 
seem justified in part by recent events; the second is, 1 submit, а 
serious misrepresentation. The two phases in the history of Russia's 
association with the West are separated by two and a half centuries of 
Mongol yoke, which, by virtually severing the relations between Mus- 
covy and western Europe, was an important cause of their long 
estrangement. And another turning-point in Russia's relations with the 
West occurred simultaneously: in the same years of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when the Tatars, after their devastation and conquest ої central 
Russia, were establishing their rule in the Ukraine, the Prince 0 p 
Ботой, Alexander Nevsky, fought back the attacks of the Swedes о 
the Crosading Orders of the Livonian and Teutonic Knights again 
the Russian Baltic frontier lands. It was now for the first time 
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West faced Russia no longer as an associate, but as a hostile force 
carrying eastwards its double threat of territorial conquest and mili- 
tant Catholicism, 

The use of the term “Eastern Europe" to describe the area over 
which Byzantine civilization held sway in the Middle Ages has at least 
the merit of emphasizing the underlying unity of the history of Euro- 
pean Christendom, And if it be objected that this unity was broken by 
the incorporation of Russia and the Balkans into Asiatic empires, and 
that these regions were for many centuries lost to Europe, it may be 
said in reply that not only was the Byzantine heritage in these coun- 
tries preserved intact under an alien yoke, but that the Orthodox peo- 
ples of Russia and the Balkans remained Europeans at least in so far 
аз they successfully defended their Christian civilization against their 
Islamic overlords, and, by bearing the full brunt of the Asiatic con- 
quest, made possible the cultural and material progress of their fellow- 
Christians in the West. 

‘A closer integration of the history of Eastern Europe into our 
text-books of European history — especially in regard to the Middle 
Ages — is, 1 would suggest, a matter of great importance. Uncon- 
sciously influenced perhaps by the legacy of Gibbon's contempt of 
Byzantium, or by the picture of Slavonic barbarism painted by some 
German nineteenth-century historians, are we not sometimes apt to 
regard western and central Europe — France, England, Germany, and 
Italy — as the truc centers of European civilization, the primary 
objects of a  medievalists. study? On this reading, the countries east of 
the Carpathians and south of the Danube seem to play the part of an 
appendage, or at least of an isolated and self-contained unit, in either 
case admitted only grudgingly and sparingly into our manuals of 
European history. There can be по doubt that the writing of history 
‘has suffered from this one-sided presentation. Nor are the dangers of 
cultural parochialism limited to the sphere of the technical historian. 
In the countries of the West the general public is beginning to appre- 
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much to commend it; yet it may be asked 
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whether this view would not acquire greater force and conviction if it 
Же rid of two widespread assumptions: the notion that Western cul- 
ture is identical with European civilization tout court, and the belief 
that there is something perennial and almost predetermined in the 
present schism in the body of Europe. 

The theme of this essay was expressed in the form of three ques- 
tions, Two of them we have now attempted to answer, We have 
examined the basic trends of Russian history in terms of Byzantine 
civilization and found that, at least until the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and to а more limited but still notable extent until the late seven- 
teenth, this approach provided us with a guiding thread which made 
‘our subject “intelligible.” From the eighteenth century, however, Rus- 
sia's Byzantine heritage, overlaid with influences from the contempo- 
rary West, ceased 10 be the primary source of Russian culture, and the 
“intelligible field” of Russian history in this period should be widened 
to include the greater part of Europe. In any case the realm of Byzan- 
tine civilization, which in geographico-cultural terms, can both in 
medieval and modern times, be largely described as Eastern Europe, 
was never a self-contained unit, but should be regarded as an integral 
part of European Christendom. We must now, in conclusion, consider 
briefly our third question—the specific character of Russia's Byzantine 
heritage. 

"Russia's Byzantine heritage" is the title of a chapter in Professor 
Toynbee’s book Civilization on Trial. The author stresses the conti- 
nuity in Russian history and argues that, for all the sweeping changes 
introduced by Peter the Great and Lenin, the Russia of today still 
preserves some salient features of her Byzantine past. It is well that we 
should be reminded of this continuity, which underlies the changing 
pattern of revolution and reform, and preserved, even in the Russia of 
Stalin, something at least of the thought-world of Byzantium. Yet L 
believe that not all students of Russian history will be able to accept 
Professor Toynbee's view as to the nature of Russia's Byzantine inher- 
itance. In his opinion the rulers of Soviet Russia have inherited from 
Byzantium a state of mind and an institution: the conviction that they 
are chosen to inherit the earth and are hence always in the right; and 
the structure of the totalitarian state, I shall not here discuss in detail 
the origin of this outlook and this institution, both of whieh undoub = 
edly exist in the Soviet Union today, But Professor Toynbee’ thesis t 
30 relevant to our present subject that 1 feel impelled to cite some 0! 
Thy reasons for believing that, at least without serious. qualification, it 
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is likely to mislead. 

A totalitarian state, for Professor Toynbee, is one “that has estah- 
lished its control over every side of the life of its subjects”; the proof of 
the totalitarian nature of the Byzantine polity lies in the fact that its 
emperors succeeded in making the Orthodox Church of the Empire 
“virtually a department of the medieval East Roman state"; this en- 
slavement of the spiritual by the temporal he calls “Caesaro-papism.” 
Cacsaro-papism, in his view, had the disastrous effect of stunting and 
crushing Byzantine civilization and transmitted to medieval Russia the 
seeds of totalitarianism; cultivated in the political laboratory of the 
rulers of Muscovy, these seeds later yielded a harvest under the Soviet 
régime. Professor Toynbee has argued his conception of Byzantine 
*Caesáro-papism" at considerable length in the fourth volume of his 
‘Study of History: the problem is clearly of the greatest importance, 
for the view we take of the relationship between Church and State in 
Byzantium will inevitably color some of our basic notions of East 
European history, both in the Middle Ages and in more recent times. 

Jt would be impossible, within the span of two paragraphs, to 
attempt a detailed criticism of Professor Toynbee’s thesis. But I ven- 
ture to suggest that neither of these formulae—Caesaro-papism or 
totalitarianism—is an adequate description of the complex relations 
that existed in Byzantium between the Emperor and the Church. It is 
true that: (1) in the Byzantine society the Emperor occupied а 
supreme and sacrosanct position; (2) the canons and rules of the 
Church required his sanction before they became effective; (3) he 
could generally in the last resort depose a recalcitrant patriarch: (4) 
‘some emperors claimed the authority of defining ecclesiastical dogma: 
and (5) the freedom of the Church frequently suffered from their 
heavy-handed patronage. But cach of these statements has its own 


signil counterpart; (1) the conception of the Emperor as “the liv- 
ing law" and of his sovereignty as the carthly reflection of divine wis- 
dom and power, borrowed by Eusebius from the Hellenistic pagan 


So that the notion of the Emperor as 
any of its original force, shades 
аз Defender of the Faith — into the 


‘drawn up and issued by the ecclesias- 
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tical Councils: the Basileus only sanctioned and enforced them. (3) On 
the occasions of conflict with the Church authorities, the emperors 
often scemed victorious on the surface; but usually in the end, and 
increasingly so from the ninth century onwards, the Chureh would 
vindicate her inner freedom and her right to impose the moral law on 
the Emperor. Professor Toynbee himself admits that “every famous 
Western champion of the rights of the Church has his counterpart and 
peer in Orthodox Christendom."® (4) The Imperial claims to define 
dogma, occasionally asserted, were in general regarded by the Church 
as an intolerable abuse and, in the long run, successfully resisted; and 
(5) it is significant that these attempts, due not so much to the emper- 
оту desire to enslave the Church as to their wish to enforce comprom- 
ise solutions with a view to preserving peace and unity within the 
State or securing military aid from the West, were always in the end 
defeated by the refusal of the Church to tamper with the purity of the 
Orthodox faith. The antithesis between these two sets of propositions 
constitutes perhaps the crucial problem in any study of the relations 
between Church and State in Byzantium, And it may be suggested 
that the solution of this still controversial question might be approached 
by an attempt to transcend both Professor Toynbee's interpretation of 
Byzantine Caesaro-papism and, at the opposite extreme, the recent 
assertion that “the religious history of Byzantium could be represented 
as a conflict between Church and the State, a conflict from which the 
Church emerged unquestionably the victor." Any true solution of 
this problem, I would suggest, must rest on three essential and often 
neglected facts: firstly, in spite of the interpenetration of the spiritual 
and temporal spheres in Byzantine society, there always existed in the 
mind of the Church an unbridgeable gulf between the competence of 
the State and the sanctifying and saving functions of the Church; 
Secondly, the Emperor's sovereignty was limited — intrinsically, by its 
Subordination to Divine Law and the duties of “philanthropy” incum- 
bent upon him, and extrinsically, by the spiritual authority of the Fast. 
Roman bishop and the moral authority of the ascetic holy тап; and 

з Whilst the attitude of the Church to the Christian Empire 
Temained substantially the same, the attitude of the State to the 
Church appears to have undergone a significant change. from the 
heavy-handed intervention of the early Byzantine emperors in eccles 
‘stical affairs, through the bitter struggles of the Iconoclast period, to 
the ninth-century settlement, expressed in Basil Ps Fpanagoge: "As the 
Commonwealth consists of parts and members, by analogy with an 
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individual man, the greatest and most necessary parts are the Emperor 
and the Patriarch. Wherefore agreement in all things and harmony 
(cupeavia) between the Imperium and the Sacerdotium bring peace 
and prosperity to the souls and the bodies of the subjects.”#! “Parallel. 
ism" and "symphony" between Church and State — are these formu- 
lae not a more faithful reflection of the Byzantine mind than Caesaro- 
papism or totalitarianism? 

Апа in medieval Russia it was the same: here too, in spite of local 
differences, Church and State remained bound by the same twofold 
relationship which is implicit in the Byzantine Epanagoge:* parallel- 
ism and virtual equality on the one hand, indissoluble unity of pur- 
pose on the other. Sometimes, as in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries when the secular power was weak and decentr; , the 
Church assumed a preponderance in public affairs; sometimes, as in 
the sixteenth century, the State, in the person of the all-powerful 
monarch, would impinge upon the sphere of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
But generally speaking, after each of these oscillations the pendulum 
would swing back, and in the end the balance would be restored in 
accordance with the Byzantine theory. The most autocratic Tsars of 
Muscovy cannot be described as totalitarian rulers; for they, too, like 
‘the Byzantine Basileis, were forced to respect the doctrinal supremacy 
and moral authority of the Church. The seeds of Russian totalitarian- 
‘ism were sown by Peter the Great. И was he who first began to 
enforce the State's claim to be recognized as the source of all authority 
in the realm, the ultimate object of men's loyalty. Inevitably this led to 
the curtailment of the Church's freedom and to its partial seculariza- 
tion, For two centuries between 1721 and 1917 something akin to 
Cacsaro-papism could be found Russia, But it is significant that this 

‘partial subjection of the Russian Church to the imperial power was 
brought about by Peter's imitation of western Lutheran models, and 
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of the Basileus. Both attitudes reflect something of a mixture of faith 
and politics. Both are strongly intolerant of rivals and opponents. The 
Bolshevik party has often reserved its fiercest hatred not so much for 
the capitalists of the West as for the other Socialist parties who, with 
programs different from its own, are deviationists and traitors (o the 
Cause. The Byzantines were so deeply repelled by the theological 
innovations of the Latin West that a few months before the fall of the 
Empire a high dignitary could publicly declare that he would "rather 
sec ruling over Constantinople the turban of the Turks than the Latin 
mitre. And when Constantinople fell to the Turks in 1453 and, as it 
seemed to men of that time, the Imperial legacy of Byzantium was 
proudly assumed by the autocrats of Russia, it was Moscow. the 
Third Rome, that became the unique repository of the Orthodox faith 
and its guardian against the heretical West. It would be difficult to 
resist the impression that there is at least something in common 
between the religious messianism of the Second and Third Rome and 
the belief of the Russian Communist in the exclusive truth of the 
Marxist Gospel, immortally enshrined in the collected works of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. Yet this simile, in my opinion, should not 
be pushed too far: it may give us some insight into the psychological 
background of contemporary Russia; if taken as a full explanation, it 
may become a real obstacle to our understanding of both Russia and 
Byzantium. Historical continuity, like most other facts, is subject to 
the laws of change, development, and decline, From Byzantine univer- 
salism to Russian religious nationalism, and from the latter to the 
doctrine of world revolution, the change is very great: some indeed, 
may be tempted to regard it as а gradual debasement. There is, surely, 
at least one important difference between the intolerance of Byzan- 
tium and that of the Kremlin. The latter brand has, at least so far, 
expressed itself in hatred and violence: all means can legitimately be 
employed in pursuit of the final goal. That was not so in Byzantium: 
hatred of the West could sometimes be found there, no doubt, but it 
‘Was not a hatred of Western culture nor of the Western way of life, 
rather a bitter resentment against the barbarians of the Fourth 
е, who, under the pretext of securing their advance to the East, 
had stormed and looted the Imperial capital. Byzantine intolerant 
Жа not usually aggressive: rather was it due to the pride felt by t 
{ры in their own achievement: for олиш ا‎ 
шау and successfully defended their way of life against the Dar 
Jas hammering at the gate, and the purity of their Christian faith 
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against all attempts to tamper with Orthodoxy. The Byzantines were 
deeply attached to their religion: there could be no compromise in 
‘matters of faith; and some of them were doubtless sincere in preferring 
to see their capital under the heel of the Turk than their Church 
forced to subscribe to the unacceptable doctrines of the Papacy. It has 
‘been well said that “Byzantine intolerance is in its essence an affair of 
the spirit ™s Tt is, I think, important that we should remind ourselves of 
this difference between Communist Moscow and Christian Byzantium. 

lt may even be doubted whether any historical connection can 
really be found between the "intolerance" of Byzantium and that of 
the contemporary Russian Marxists. It is fashionable today to trace 
the roots of the Soviet leaders’ hostility towards the West back to the 
distant past, through the anti-Western feelings of a section of the 
nineteenth-century intelligentsia to Muscovite “messianism” and thence 
to Byzantine Orthodoxy. But the historian may feel justifiably doubtful 
‘of the validity of a method which, as I have suggested, results only too 
‘often in a process of “reading back” the origin of modern Russian 
ideas and institutions to a hypothetical or imaginary Byzantine past. It 
«annot be the purpose of this essay to discover the origins of the 
present Soviet attitude towards the West. But one final question may 
be asked in this connection: was not that criticism of modern “Euro- 
pean” culture, which we find in the writings of several prominent Rus- 
sian thinkers of the nineteenth century, itself largely a Western rather 


than a Russian, product? 
If neither totalitarianism nor a messianic intolerance of the West 
Byzantine heritage, can another formula be 
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ner from medieval Europe: it was the main channel through which she 
became a European nation. Byzantium was not a wall, erected 
yen Russia and the West: she was Russia's gateway to Europe 
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CHAPTER IV 


BYZANTIUM, KIEV AND MOSCOW: 
A STUDY IN ECCLESIASTICAL RELATIONS* 


Among the many still unresolved problems that confront the his- 
torian of medieval Eastern Europe is that of the precise nature of the 
relationship between the Church of Russia and the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople. This gap in our knowledge is due to the scantiness 
and vagueness of the relevant sources; Byzantine writers, at least 
before the fourteenth century, show themselves singularly uncommu- 
nicative about the Russian Church; while the early Russian chron- 
jelers are almost equally reticent on the ecclesiastical affairs of their 
country, and especially on the relations of their Church with the 
Byzantine Patriarchate. 

One fact stands out, uncontroverted and well-known: from 1039, 
when a Byzantine prelate is mentioned in Kiey,! to 1448, when the 
Russian bishops, severing their dependence on the Unionist Patriarch 
of Constantinople, elected their own primate, the Russian Church was 
metropolitan diocese of the Byzantine Patriarchate, Was this so 
from the beginning, and can this direct subordination of the Russian 
Church to Byzantium be traced during the half-century that followed 
the official acceptance of Christianity by Prince Vladimir of Kiev in 
988 ог 989% In the absence of explicit and contemporary evidence on 
this point, controversy has raged, and some of the advocates in this 
cause célèbre are still in the field. It is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss the conflicting theories of those scholars who have sought to 
Prove—unsuccessfully in my opinion—that Vladimirs church was 
dependent on the Bulgarian Patriarchate of Ohrid; subject to Rome; 
°F autocephalous The ingenuity and learning with which these 
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hypotheses haye sometimes been argued cannot gainsay the circum. 
stantial evidence which strongly suggests that the Russian Church wag 
from the beginning directly subordinated to the Patriarchate of 
Byzantium: the statement of the eleventh-century Arab historian 
Yahya of Antioch that the Emperor Basil II sent to Vladimir of Rus 
“metropolitan and bishops" who baptized him and his people: the 
role played by the Greek clergy of the Crimea in the christianization 
of Rus, the building of Vladimir's first stone church in Kiev by 
Byzantine architects, his marriage with Anna, the Emperor's sisters 
his assumption at baptism of the name Basil, doubtless a symbol of 
his spiritual adoption by the Emperor? surely these facts create a 
strong presumption in favor of the view that Vladimir's church was 
Placed under East Roman authority,” 

This contemporary, if indirect, evidence is confirmed by the 
explicit testimony of a fourteenth-century Byzantine historian whose 
relevance to the problem under discussion does not seem to have been 
justly appreciated, Nicephorus Gregoras, in the thirty-sixth book of 
his "отор "Poyalkfj, in which he deals at length with the past and 
contemporary history of the Russian Church, writes; “from the time 
when this nation [ie the Russians] embraced holy religion and 
received the divine baptism of the Christians, it was laid down once 
for all that it would be under the jurisdiction of one bishop . . . ; and 


at first surprising. Yet the evidence of so late a writer must clear! 
м " 3 "o у 
treated with considerable caution; it is possible, moreover, that, by 


below, extensive and on the whole in ti least, 
Mtem cr 0а Не whole accus; and, in this case at Каз 
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spilt а passage of the thirty-sixth book of the ‘Tetopia. "Риши 
Which immediately follows the one quoted above, Nicephorus Grego- 
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gyzanium, Kiev and Moscow ш 
makes an even more remarkable statement, Referring to the pri- 
таз yup) of the Russian Church and to the time when the Rus- 
mate rr verted to Christianity, he writes: “it was laid down that 
sis Wij be taken alternately now from that nation [Le from the Rus- 
eet now from those who were both born and brought up here [іе 
и Byzantium] each primate always being raised to the throne there, 
er the death of the previous incumbent, by alternate succession, in 
Aider that the link between the two nations, thus secured and ratified, 
might forever preserve the unity of faith pure and undefiled, and find 
an increased stability for its existence and its strength.” 

The language of this passage may be rather involved and pleonas- 
tic, but its meaning is clear beyond doubt: Gregoras is asserting that 
when the Russians were officially converted to Christianity—that is in 
988 or 989 — ап agreement was concluded between the authorities of 
Constantinople and Kiev — in other words between the Emperor Basil 
1l and Vladimir 1 — by thc terms of which the primates of the Russian 
Church — i.e. the metropolitans of Kiev — were for all times to be 
appointed according to the principle of alternate nationality, a native 
Russian succeeding a Byzantine, and vice-versa. This alternation is 
explicitly referred to three times in this short passage and is empha- 
sized by the terms dyio!fJaóóv and харала.) 

The importance of this passage was perceived as early as 1851 by 
V. Parisot, the first editor of the thirty-sixth book of Gregoras’ His- 
tory. He accepted Gregoras’ statement as true, but his insufficiently 
critical approach to this passage, and his somewhat sketchy knowl- 
edge of Russian history did not lead him to any very clear or positive 
conclusions."3 In 1889 the Russian historian M. D'yakonov quoted 
this passage as something of а curiosity and, in the absence of corro- 
borative evidence to support Gregoras’ statement, was cautious in 
Pans its historical value. Finally in 1913 another Russian scholar, 

* Sokolov, ridiculed the attempt to read into this passage any refer- 
чке to an alternation in the nationality of the metropolitans of Kiev.1* 
AS far vd am aware, in no subsequent work of scholarship was this 
Passage discussed, 
ae Negative attitude of Sokolov, and the silence of recent histori- 
gong, derstandable, for Parisot’s edition of the sixth book of Gre- 

History, from which this passage has been quoted, was super- 

in 1855 (four years later) by the Bonn edition of the third 
ано Of the complete History, which contains this passage ш a mu- 
six Words are missing, and they are precisely the crucial 
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words which refer to the alternation in the nationality of the primates 
of the Russian Church; Parisot's edition reads: char ó'a'óv ка} y 
july ёк той yévouc defa viv д êx ren THe фбутозу дроб кай tpanévro 
The Bonn edition reads: chiw 3" ajtóv kai vov piv ёк tev Te ovr 
брой каї zpapévrcay.' 

It is not surprising that historians, who since 1855 have tended to 
read the thirty-sixth book of the Hisrory in the Bonn edition rather 
than in Parisot's earlier version, have, with the exception of D'yakonov, 
failed to realize the true meaning of Gregoras’ words; indeed, the defec- 
tive text of the Bonn edition, in spite of such patent clues alluding to the 
alternation as the correlative clause vov jv and the words duorflaóóv 
апа napadAdé, could at first glance be read to mean that the Russian 
primates were to be chosen solely from among those who had been 
born and brought up in Byzantium." In Migne's edition of the His- 
tory, published in 1865, the passage in question is printed in the same, 
defective form. 

‘The omission of the crucial words which refer to the alternation in 
the ‘nationality of the primates of Russia from all editions of the 
thirty-sixth book subsequent to Parisot’s is undoubtedly due to an 
error of I, Bekker, the editor of the third volume of the Bonn text of 

| Gregoras’ History: for the printed text of this passage in Bonn (as 


indeed of the entire thisty-sixth book) is derived from a single manu- 
script, the Par. Gr. 3075 in the Bibliotheque Nationale, which is a 
сору made in the year 1699 of the fourteenth-century Vat. Gr. 1095 in 
the Vatican Library;!* and both manuscripts contain the crucial words 
in full.” 1 know of no other manuscript containing the thirty-sixth 
book of Gregoras’ History. Omont is wrong in stating that it is also to 
be found in the Par, Gr. 1276 in the Bibliothèque Nationale, an error 
repeated by R. Guilland in his book on Nicephorus Gregoras.” So we 
ЖЕ umane wi а singe manuscript, the Vat. Gr. 1095, оп the 

» 3 i i edition, 
i passage, defectively printed in the Bonn editio: 

Y What are ме fo think of this statement of Gregoras? In no other 
source ап agreement between Byzantium and Russia, regula- 
ting the nationality of the metropolitans of Kiev, so much as men- 
tioned: the view currently held by scholars of the methods by which 
‘the Russian primates were appointed is far removed from the notion 
‘of any such working compromise between Rus’ and the Empire: and 
these facts, when added to the lateness of Gregoras evidence, might 

well suggest that his statement was a product of fantasy or misin- 
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pami Kev and Moscow из 
so long as Gregoras’ statement is not direetly contra- 
reliable, sources, it is surely worth inquiring 
3 however indirect, can be found to support it, 
SIUS ha rally speaking, his testimony might provide ade- 
an зе eed the problem of the ecclesiastical rela- 
quate Broun Antium and medieval Russia. The first step in such 
tions bele be an attempt to ascertain the general reliability of 
an inquiry Moments about the Russian people and their Church. 
Gregor story Gregoras discusses the affairs of Russia at consider- 
спи, in a passage of book twenty-eight which relatos how the 
abl Н Duke of Moscow sent, са. 1350, a large sum of money to the 
Cor John Cantacuzenus for the repair of the church of St. 
Sopnia and especially in book thirty-six, in which he describes the 
борае carried on before the authorities in Constantinople between 
1355 and 1356, by the rival candidates of the Grand Dukes of Mos- 
cow and Lithuania, for the jurisdiction over the whole Russian 
Church The latter account contains several statements that are ten- 
dentious and inaccurate. Gregoras’ bias is revealed whenever he 
touches, however lightly, on the subject of Hesychasm: since 1347, 
when the accession of John Cantacuzenus secured the triumph of the 
hesychast doctrines of Gregory Palamas, Gregoras had been in oppo- 
sition, and in the course of the next few years emerged as the leader of 
the anti-Palamite party in Byzantium. As such, and as one who had 
suffered for his convictions, he entertained a particularly violent dis- 
like for the Palamite Patriarch Philotheus* who in June 1354 
appointed the Muscovite candidate, Alexius, bishop of Vladimir, to 


nes; and the portrait he draws of Alexius, behaving like some villain 
of melodrama and securing the metropolitan sce by distributing 


Patriarch Philotheus appears in Gregoras’ account of Alexius 
Lau rival Roman, a candidate of Olgerd, Grand Duke of 
Patriarch who later in the same year 1354 was appointed by the 
virtues litan of the Lithuanians.” Gregoras extolls the 
and, nt Roman as vigorously as he castigates the vices of Alexius? 
mu Contrary to the evidence of all the other sources, he makes 
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Roman come to Constantinople and receive the Patriarch’s consecra. 
tion before Alexius’ arrival,” His aim is clearly to suggest — though, 
doubtless to salve his historian's conscience, he does so with disingen. 
uous ambiguity —that the Patriarch Philotheus, out of deference for 
the Museovite gold, unlawfully appointed Alexius to the same post 
the metropolitan see of Kiev and All Russia —to which he had just 
nominated Roman. 

There can thus be no doubt that, in discussing the contemporary 
affairs of the Russian Church, Gregoras, carried away by his hatred of 
Hesychasm and of the Patriarch Philotheus, was apt at times to select 
and twist the facts to conform with his polemical aims, Even here, 
however, he seems reluctant to indulge in downright invention or falsi- 
fication. But whenever Gregoras’ partisan passions were not involved, 
his treatment of Russia was full, careful and well-informed, His 
remarks on the geography, climate, and economy of the country," on 
the transfer of the metropolitan's residence from Kiev to Vladimir 
because of the devastation of South Russia by the Mongols,” on the 
division of the realm into three or four states or principalities, are 
clearly the work of a conscientious and accurate recorder. His remarks 
on the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, whose rulers had, by the middle of 
the fourteenth century, conquered the greater part of western and 
‘south-western Russia, are equally valuable and precise. He mentions 
the paganism of their rulers and their successful resistance to the Ta- 
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je the leader of the anti-Palamite party did not 
is hard o irem of so distinguished an ally during one of the 
make the aed" Constantinople, or that he failed to obtain from him 
s Vist eormation on the current conditions and past history of 
ine which he exercised the supreme spiritual authority A 
ied zm) testimony on the Russo-Byzantine agreement regulating 
doc of the metropolitans of Kiev should not be regarded as 
the nar it occurs not in the later chapters of the thirty-sixth 
Siah the author, yielding to his anti-Palamite bias, seeks to 
ган the Patriarch Philotheus and the Emperor John Cantacuze- 
тиз, but in the first part of the same book, near the beginning of the 
tection dealing with Russia, where Gregoras information is at its most 
accurate and reliable. At the time he was writing the ж быта 
book — shortly after his release їп 1355 from imprisonment in the 
Monastery of the Chora® — he was in Constantinople, and, t гош) 
the high connections that he had previously enjoyed, and doubtl ae о 
some extent still maintained, at Court, in the Church, and in the z ice 
of the Logothete of the Dromos, must have been able to acquire first- 
hand information on the problem of the appointment of the metropo- 
fitans of Kiev, particularly since this problem had been recently 
reviewed, and no doubt widely debated, in Constantinople in сопе. 
tion with the appointment, in June 1354, of Alexius to the Buen 
see of Russia. Gregoras is known to have had access to documents 
which are no longer extant. His leading modern biographer, К. Gui 
land, has observed that the most reliable parts of his History are the 
later books, including the thirty-sixth.* And there is no reason to tax 
Gregoras with too much exaggeration when, in another part of his 
work, he asserts that of the events he describes he has personally seen 
ог heard the greater part, relying for the remainder on the exact 
account of eye-witnesses.4* ; 
We may thas conclude that Gregoras’ statements relating to Rus- 
sia deserve to be taken seriously, since our author, generally speaking, 
treats the subject in an accurate and well-informed manner. AC 


%0 accept unquestioningly his evidence оп the Russian Church, unless 
itis supported by the testimony of other sources. This applies in рас 
ticular to his assertion that Russia's conversion to Christianity WA 
‘Accompanied by а Russo-Byzantine agreement, according to елаз 
the metropolitans of Kiev were to be appointed alternately 
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among Byzantines and Russians. ут 

‘One of the purposes of this article is to discover whether. in the 
absence of direct corroborative evidence. the relevant sources, Byzan_ 
tine and Russian, provide any indication that such an agreement may, 
їп fact, have existed. Из other. and more general, aim is to reconsider, 
їп the light of Gregoras’ testimony, the problem of how the primates 
of the Russian Church were, from the cleventh to the mid-fourteenth 
century, actually appointed. These two aims may best be achieved by 
an attempt to answer three separate questions: — 

1. Can any regular alternation in the nationality of the metropoli- 
tans of Kiev be detected in this period? 

2. Is the existence of an agreement such as the one attested by 
Gregoras consistent with our knowledge of the ecclesiastical relations 
between Byzantium and medieval Russia? 

3. Is there any evidence suggesting that those primates of the Rus- 
sian Church who, in this period, were not directly nominated by the 
authorities of Constantinople, were elected in Russia by the Russians 
themselves? 

I propose to consider these questions with reference to two succes- 
sive periods covered by the evidence of Gregoras: the two and a half 
centuries that elapsed between the final conversion of Rus’ to Chris- 
tianity in 988 or 989 and the Mongol invasion in the fourth decade of 
the thirteenth century; and the following century. from 1237 to 1354. 
And, for reasons of convenience which will become apparent in the 

course of this discussion, I will consider the second period first. 


1. With regard to the period 1237-1354, the first question can be 
answered in the affirmative: the alternation referred to by Gregoras is 
strikingly evident; with complete regularity Byzantine and Russian 
candidates were appointed. in turn, to the metropolitan see of Kiev 
and All Russia: Joseph (1237-7) а Byzantine; Cyril (ca. 1249-81). 2 
осона Byzantine; Peter (1308-26). а Rus- 

sian; Theognostus. a i jus (1354-78), а Rus- 

Siam: the loti 53). а Byzantine; Alexius ( ) 


—— 
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Moscow 


m Kiev and 
wider cast Roman authorities fo agree 10 the 
p opinion. caused ds CEN са, 1249, and subeunt 
jntme cca a repetition of this precedent. Quite 
Mf o ceni exeo a T de tha e Baie 
aur, however, In were quite so pusillanimous.? Golubinskys 
charm of the Pet the main issue — the regular alternation in the 
nation КУЗ metropolitans of Kiev for nearly a century and а 
rationality OF D. Sian historian, T. Barsov. facing the problem more 
м Another ed the view that this alternation was not adventitious, 
sare Pe desire of the Byzantine authorities to retain their 
гоят The Russian Church without offending the national suscep- 
sibilities of the Russians.” Не did not, however, raise the question as 
to whether this arrangement was the outcome of a self-perpetuating 
t, or the result of a series of ad hoc concessions made by the 
Byrantines to the Russian authorities. The connection between the 
alternation in the nationality of the primates of the Russian Church 
from 1237 to 1378 and Gregoras’ statement is obvious, It is possible, 
of course, that our historian, or the source he used. was pa 
inferring, from the fact that for the previous century and more Byzan- 
tines and Russians had regularly succeeded one another as metropoli- 
tans of Russia, the existence of a formal agreement between the two 
‘countries, rationalizing. in other words, a de facto situation. Yet it 
does not scem likely that an arrangement that operated so regularly 
and for so long was the result of chance, or even of a series of ad hoc 
agreements between the authorities of Byzantium and Russia. It is 
thus probable that Gregoras was right in postulating the existence of a 
т ы between the two countries which was effective dur- 
Period from 1237 to 1378, 

It will be remembered that Gregoras asserts that this agreement 
[радан at the time of Russia’s conversion to Christianity in the 
b century. The reliability of this part of his evidence will be 
"дез Miner. It тау, however, be stated here that the apparent 
tans of Ki any regular alternation in the nationality of the metropoli- 
dien dev before 1237 raises the question whether this agreement 
hull o pentium and Russia could have been concluded in the first 

ue ^ lirtecnth century, There exists no direct evidence on this 

Kir is tempting to assume a connection between the regular 
e policy gj Point. Russians to the metropolitan see of Kiev and 


Branting wide ecclesiastical concessions to the other Sla- 


in Kiev, devastated by the Mongols in 1240; this, 
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уопіс satellites of the Empire, а policy pursued by the Byzantine 
authorities during their residence in Nicaea, and exemplified by the 
foundation of the autocephalous Archbishopric of Serbia in 1219 ang 
the recognition of the Patriarchate of Bulgaria in 1235.5 

3, It is natural to inquire whether the circumstances in which the 
metropolitans of Kiev and All Russia were appointed in this periog 
can shed any light upon the problem under discussion. Nothing of 
particular interest is known about the appointment of the Byzantine 
prelates, Joseph, Maximus, and Theognostus, who were sent to Rus- 
sia by the Patriarch, the first from Nicaea, the other two from Con- 
stantinople, But on the election of the Russian candidates, Cyril, 
Peter, and Alexius, we are better informed; and the conclusions we 
can draw from contemporary sources are not without interest 

Cyril, who was probably a monk of West Russian origin, was 
chosen by Prince Daniel of Galicia, the most powerful of the Russian 
rulers of his time, was sent to Nicaea ca. 1246 to be consecrated by the 
Patriarch as metropolitan of Kiev and All Russia, and returned, duly 
invested, a few years later.‘ There is no suggestion in the sources that 
the appointment of a native candidate, nominated by a Russian sov- 
ereign, was in any way unusual, or that the Patriarch opposed it on 
canonical or other grounds. 

The election, and subsequent career, of the Metropolitan Peter 
provide us with a few more significant facts. Upon the death of the 
Greek Metropolitan Maximus in 1305, the Russian abbot Gerontius 
went to Constantinople, hoping and expecting to be consecrated met- 
Topolitan of All Russia by the Patriarch. There is no doubt that Ger- 
‘ontius was the candidate put forward for this office by the senior 
Russian ruler, Prince Michael of Tver’, who at that time held the title 
of Grand Duke of Vladimir. Simultaneously Prince George of Gali- 
cia sent а candidate of his own to Constantinople, with the request that 
ће be consecrated metropolitan of Galicia: this was the Abbot Peter, а 
ee ‘of Western Rus’, The Patriarch Athanasius decided че 

rejected Gerontius’ candidature, and instead consecrated Peter met- 
ropolitan of Kiev and All Russia (1308). A curious, yet significant. 
interpretation of the attitude of the Byzantine authorities to these two 
Russian candidates can be found in the Vita of the Metropolitan 
Peter (who was subsequently canonized by the Russian Church) com- 
posed by Cyprian, Metropolitan of All Russia (1390-1406). According 
io Cyprian, the Patriarch rejected the candidature of Gerontius 
‘because he had been chosen by the Russian secular authorities: “It is 
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ro] is probal P: aid no 
itan, it is ble that the Patriarch sai 
litan, it i 

office of metropo 


1 of Peter's cand 
sac thing. Ни К аш been clear that 
ipd this right. ^. "Sace during his tenure poian 

иһ only partial success, the very practice whereby 
with Or their own candidates for the primatial 
pe his account of Peter's consecration: 


à inople, he states, the Patriarch "sum- 
са Peers arrival in Constantinople opolitans and proceeds to elect 
mons the synod of the most holy Th is a perfectly accurate de- 

ae 38 This у 
[Peter] in the customary manner," litan by the Patriarchal 

scription of the formal election of a metropol » 
Synod in Constantinople, the vodoc гзддиобоа, and it conforms to 
the practice current in the Byzantine Church in the Middle Ages. But 
inthis case the formal election by the supreme authorities of the Byzan- 
tine Church was preceded by Peters nomination (though to a see 
different from the one to which he was eventually appointed) by a 
Russian sovereign, and Cyprian is clearly at pains to reconcile Peter's 
free election by the Patriarchal Synod with the distasteful fact that he 
was recommended by a secular ruler. Further, it is curious that 
Gprian himself involuntarily suggests that the right of the Russian 
princes to put forward their own candidates for the office of metropo- 
s) Was widely recognized at the time: Gerontius, he tells us, “went to 
nstantinople, as ae already had what he expected."*! The same 
‘on emerges from the subsequent relations of the Metropolitan 
ا‎ o his P to Russia Peter became 
a би porter: nce loscow, George (1304-25), 
w кошы eos ch led the metropolitan, in the last years of his life, 
his residence iE of George's successor Ivan 1 (1325-41), 
With the Prince of M opea Moscow, Peter's close collaboration 
and enemy, Миы, эу him into conflict with the latter's 
Patriarch осо ne Tver, who, about 1311, wrote to the 


events is bi 
ойке he fought, 
rulers sul 

im i bias appears further in 


rote fringing le, requesting that Peter be brought to jud; 
tried in Co, ^. Michael al discipline. The Patriarch їр „ө 
in Constantino pi" 5088850 that the Russi х Niphon 
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anxious to maintain a strong hold over the Russian Church, с, 

make so explicit an offer, we may conclude that it did not терда aÀ 
nomination of a native candidate by the Russian sovereign a, pex 
rageous or unusual. > 

Peter seems to have weathered this storm successfully... 
position grew stronger when Michael of Туег met his deat 
Golden Horde in 1319. The next Russian to be appointed 
politan of Kiev and All Russia was Alexius.** 

‘The circumstances that accompanied the nomination, election and 
appointment of Alexius are so curious, and their relation to the tes. 
timony of Nicephorus Gregoras is so suggestive, that they warrant a 
fairly detailed discussion.’ The son of a Russian nobleman of high 
rank, himself the godson of the Grand Duke of Moscow Ivan I Kal- 
ita, Alexius had lived as a monk in a monastery in Moscow for over 
‘twenty years when he was appointed, in 1340, by his sovereign and by 
the Metropolitan Theognostus as the latter's coadjutor, with the pro- 
‘spective right of succession to the primacy. In 1352 Theognostus, 
whose health had deteriorated, consecrated him bishop of Vladimir, 
gain on the understanding that Alexius would succeed him as metro- 
politan of All Russia. In the meantime, Theognostus and the Grand 
Duke of Moscow, Symeon, had sent an embassy to Constantinople to 
request the Patriarch and the Emperor to sanction Alexius’ candida- 
ture, When the embassy returned to Moscow in July 1353, Theognos- 
tus and Symeon were both dead. Thereupon Alexius left for Constan- 
tinople, expecting, as the Russian sources imply, to be appointed 
metropolitan, 5 

Alexius remained in Constantinople for a whole year; during 
much of this time, one is led to suppose, the Byzantine authorities 
scrutinized his credentials and discussed his suitability. Finally. оп 
June 30, 1354, a decree of the Synod of the Church of Constantino- 
ple, signed by the Patriarch Philotheus, formally appointed him met- 
ropolitan of Kiev and All Russia. It is a remarkable document.“ Alter 
а preamble which states that the Church of Constantinople holds the 
‘metropolitan diocese of Kiev and All Russia in particular honor 
B eee 
power of its king | xe and the presence 7 

borders of a large pagan 1 ану 
‘at “the ways, diverse and most appropriate to the needs of its 397 
ion” (xarà той; modueided Kai åpíatovç трдло; TÖV oko 
arię), in which the See of Constantinople had in the Р 
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. terye) the primates of the Russian Church; “simi- 
ppointed (07 аа нане Өй s ШЫ савак Не 

y” (poite) Me clerics of Constantinople; its choice, however, had 
ys post a us, who "was born and brought up" in Russia (койо: 
fallen upon papeic)## because of his piety and virtue, and also 
rind: Md been recommended for this office by the late Metropoli- 
because he Ва This final decision of the Patriarch and his synod, 
tan Thee a careful examination lasting a whole year (ёсгтйоа 
reached Чхрйсотйту ті ӧдбкдлро» йд bavcóv), was influenced 
Slo ic reports on Alexius obtained from Byzantine visitors to 
by favori Russian visitors to Constantinople, and also by the fact 
Ки “һе great King" (6 méa fre) of Russia, Le. the Grand Duke of 
Moscow, Ivan П, wrote to the Emperor, John Cantacuzenus, in sup- 

of his candidature. The decree then adds the following comment: 
нац this is by no means customary nor safe for the Church, yet 
їп view of these trustworthy and commendatory reports, and of his 
tous and godly mode of life, we have decided that this shall be, 
but in respect only of the Lord Alexius; and we by no means permit 
mor concede that any other person of Russian origin should in the 
future become the primate (dytzpéz) in that country: on the contrary 
[the primates of Russia are to be chosen] from [among the clergy of] 
the . . .city of Constantinople."? The Patriarch interposes a recom- 
mendation to his successors to abide, when making future appoint- 
ments to the see of Kiev and All Russia, by this ruling, and declares 
tht Alexius, appointed in full conformity with the canons and laws of 
p: Church, will take possession of his new see “just as though he were 

m here." 

One is immediately struck by two features of this synodal decree: 
the Patriarch’s obvious desire to satisfy the demands of the Muscovite 
authorities; and his assertion that Alexius’ appointment to the see of 
Kiev and All Russia “is by no means customary nor safe for the 
Church” The first feature can be easily explained by the political and 

iastical situation in castern Europe in the middle of the four- 
teenth century. Moscow, which after the death of Metropolitan Peter 
in 1326 had become de facto the ecclesiastical capital of Russia, was at 
Tice emerging as the one political center east of the Lithuanian 
rder capable of acting as an effective rallying point for the rising 
fe ional consciousness of the Russian people and, as events were soon 
Жас Of successfully challenging the hitherto impregnal ble power 
‘Golden Horde. Its princes, who had embarked with the blessing 
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of the Church and the support of their boyars on the policy of = 
ering” the whole of eastern Russia under their sway, were boxe 
increasingly powerful and rich. It is not surprising that the Boon Ё 
authorities, whose realm, weakened by the civil war betwee ni 
Palacologus and John Cantacuzenus, hemmed in on land by i dus 
mies, the Turks and the Serbs, and disabled on sea by the ести" 
fabis Е Gedodie and Venetians, faced financial ruin, wee Coo 
in 1354 to lend a favorable ear to the demands of an allied and va 
lite state from which military and economic assistance could "i 
expected — the Grand Duchy of Moscovy and its ac дус Th 
policy of granting concessions to Russia was further necessitated by 
the ecclesiastical situation, Now that the political fabric of the Byzan- 
tine state was shattered, the Patriarch of Constantinople was the only 
force capable of championing the traditional claims of the East 
Roman Empire to hegemony over the whole of Eastern Christen- 
dom.? But in 1354 the position of the Byzantine Patriarchate in Fast- 
ern Europe was gravely compromised: the Serbian Church, since the 
establishment of the Serbian Patriarchate by Stephen Dušan in 1346, 
was in open revolt against the mother Church of Constantinople; the 
Church of Bulgaria was likewise challenging its authority; its patriarch 
had recently enabled the monk Theodoretus to gain possession of the 
see of Kiev, in open defiance of the Patriarch of Constantinople; and 
Olgerd, Grand Duke of Lithuania, was threatening to subject the 
Orthodox population of his realm to the jurisdiction of the Pope? 
The Patriarch Philotheus was fully alive to this danger and to his 
responsibilities; and during his first tenure of the patriarchal office 
(1353-5) and especially during the second (1364-76), he strove, with 
singular energy and remarkable success, to reunite the Orthodox peo- 
ples of eastern Europe by a common loyalty to the See of Constan- 
tinople.% It is hence not surprising that, in appointing the Russian 
candidate Alexius to the see of Kiev and All Russia in 1354, Philo- 
theus was concerned to placate the Grand Duke of Moscow who was 
virtually the only sovereign in eastern Europe to remain, at that time, 
in communion with the Byzantine Church. 

Why, then, this grudging acceptance of Alexius' candidature, and 
the Patriarch's observation that his appointment “is by no means CUS 
tomary nor safe for the Church” (i kal ty fv advo; didiov oW 
орад тойго ий дккддеђд? This question can best be answered pY 
considering Philotheus’ views on the government of the Church. BY 
upbringing and conviction Philotheus—like Callistus who both pre- 
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оп the patriarchal throne (1350-3; 1354-63) — 
f “zealots” in the Byzantine Church, which, in 
ns” ог “moderates,” had fought for centu- 
in ecclesiastical affairs. As a leading 
н and a former monk of Mount Athos, Ранен roe о 
s among thc zealots,” who gained a decisr © а! g 
prominence among ponents when the teaching of Gregory Palamas 
tory o recognized by the Byzantine Church in the middle of the 
ofall ro" an important feature of the zealots’ program was 
fourteenth Cen the freedom of ecclesiastical appointments: and 
iir insta et was elected to the patriarchate in 1353 alter his 
Lad wresicd from the Emperor John Cantacuzenus а public 
apology for having, in the past, engineered the election of his own 
nominees to the patriarchal throne, and an implied condemnation of 
the majority of the former emperors for doing the same.” 

Now from the standpoint of the zealots the appointment of the 
Metropolitan Alexius suffered from specific and obvious defects. 
‘Their nature can be inferred by considering three documents issued by 
the patriarchal chancellery between 1397 and ca. 1401, which contain 
a particularly clear exposition of the zealots’ view on ecclesiastical 
appointments. In the first, the Patriarch Antony IV roundly rebukes a 
monk of Thessalonica for allowing the clergy and civil authorities 
(кілрк@у кай рубутсоу) of that city to petition the Patriarch to 
appoint him as their metropolitan. The Patriarch objects not to the 
candidate as such, but to the attempt of the authorities of Thessalo- 
піса to bypass the rules of canonical election." These rules are stated 
more clearly in the second document, in which the Patriarch Matthew 
ensures the clergy of Anchialus for asking him to appoint as arch- 
bahop of their city a candidate of their own choice, Canon lw, һе 
ats them, requires that the election be made by the bishops of the 
re of Constantinople; they are to select three names, of which the 
patriarch I ‘one, and he then consecrates the elected person; the 
lection: as f no right to suggest any name to the synod before the 
to ie Korean o ы, all they may legitimately do is 
the Patriarc to the synod and to the Patriarch; 

ing to. ые this somewhat casuistic exhortation by promi- 
the synods The nt Candidate, provided he is one of those elected by 
to the Emperor third document is a reply of the Patriarch Matthew 
local candida а Trebizond who had requested him to appoint a 

аз metropolitan of the city. The synod, the Patriarch 
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writes, decided, after a careful study of the E раў 
ter, to send it back; out of “friendship d pus Tort ае 
Trebizond and respect for the candidate qualities и eee of 
grant the request, but only on condition that the pq to 
another letter, in which he would recommend the candidate „Т 
terms, without mentioning the see of Trebizond: for a recom 
wis for a specific see pro persona (лері portion ) is و‎ x 
а dnterpresstion Of the canons (ларі rv кауоикйу pel 
These curious дос а 
Pie куш, Ph b uments suggest that at the end of the fourteenth 
х 5 t" party in the Byzantine Church was findi 

siderable difficulty in reconciling its principle of free electio ОШ, 
offices with the opposing claims of the sees dependent on reete Rn 
ople, and in attempting to eradicate the tendency of local bo. 
secular and religious, to propose their own candidates to these offices 
in accordance with a practice which the Byzantine Patriarchate, for 

reasons of expediency, had countenanced in former times е 
We may safely assume that the same difficulty faced the Patriarch 
зен in 1354, Alexius had been explicitly recommended for the 
р of metropolitan of Russia by the Muscovite authorities to Philo- 
eus predecessor Callistus and to the Emperor John Cantacuzenus 
He had further been nominated as prospective metropolitan by his 
predecessor Theognostus, an act which came dangerously near to 
infringing canon law." And the pressure which had clearly been 
exerted on the Byzantine authorities by the Grand Duke of Moscow 
in пе of Alexius could scarcely commend itself to а patriarch 

о headed the party which insisted on strictness (крга) in the 
application of canon Jaw, and was opposed to the interference of the 
secular Power in ecclesiastical appointments. 

Tt remains to consider the last objection voiced by Philotheus to 
Alexius" candidature: the fact that he was a Russian by birth and 
education. It is probable that the Patriarch, in stressing this fact. was 
moved, not by ethnic or national prejudice, but by the realization а 
а Russian candidate implied the patronage of a Russian sovereign and 
hence a capitulation to outside, secular pressure. This is hinted at in 
the synodal decree of 1354, which states that future appointments 10 
the see of All Russia are to be made without outside assistance (1107 
оо The decision not to tolerate the cie 
оѓ; nore Russian metropolita: ins after Alexius was to prove 
“ineffectual, for during the six years that elapsed after the death of 
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вил, 


1378, the Byzantine Patriarchate agreed on three different 
АХИР уре = 
pa 


Ti. te ointment of а native metropolitan of Russia 
ocasions to the SEE past was equally unfortunate; for. since for 
Рош PP arş there had been as many Russian as Byzantine 
the past hundred eof Kiev and All Russia, his assertion that the 

gants ОГ ve Russian to this post was “by no means cus- 
appointment © to say the least, an exaggeration, The acts of the 
woman ry synods: of Constantinople are, io be sure, some 
fourteen ith historical fact; and one cannot but suspect that 
ee Wied, couched in the expert phraseology of East 


i jecree of " E " 
i diplomacy. Philotheus and his synod, in their desire to sale- 
rd the freedom of ecclesiastical clections, and to retain a strict hold 


over the Muscovite Church, were trying to introduce a new principle 
in the appointment of the metropolitans of Russia by willfully ignor- 
ing the realities of the past. P 
What, then, were these realities of the past? It will be observed 
that the testimony of the Patriarch Philotheus and that of Nicephorus 
Gregoras, which are almost exactly contemporary, contradict each 
other on at least one essential point: the Patriarch, in defiance of his- 
torical truth, writes of the appointment of a native metropolitan of 
Russia as if it were a dangerous innovation; Gregoras asserts that the 
Byzantine auth had formally agreed in the past to alternate elec- 
tions of Greek and Russian prelates to the see of Kiev; he does not, it 
fs true, tell us explicitly that this agreement was kept, but the context 
and tenor of his words suggest that he still regarded it, at the time of 
writing, as at least theoretically in force. 
NE oe made a false statement, it does not of course 
the EON that Gregoras was speaking the truth. However. if 
hess ds in their evidence is related to their opposing views 
Gulf o the lat matters, we may discover an added reason for giving 
еш thst О. пег. It was not only on the theological issue of Hesy- 
who had б Кык strongly opposed to the Palamite Patriarch 
10 the see of Kiev a с Synod of June, 1354, and appointed Alexius 
led as sharply. Philothews Church administration seem to have 
Member of the “renio lotheus, it has been shown, was a leading 
NO dioe LL i the Byzantine Church, which resisted 
Appointments, PAR ecclesiastical affairs, and fought for freedom of 
goras occupied an equally prominent position in 


1o accep, 1ш Of “moderates” or “politicians” who were inclined 
Imperial patronage in the affairs of the Church and, in 
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accordance with the accommodating principle of есе 
тош), believed that the Church, in its relations with the s ие 
mot intransigently reject all concessions and сооро тн 

Byzantine authorities had ever conceded the principle that pices 
metropolitan of Kiev was to be a native candidate, selected py i 
Russian authorities, secular and ecclesiastical, it is not surpri ze 
the “zealot” party, obliged by the force of circumstances to ase! 
Alexius appointment in 1354, should have desired to “hush up" ig 
agreement, just as they suppressed the fact that for the cd 
Byzantines and Russians had regularly succeeded cach ihe avian 
mates of the Russian Church. For the “moderates,” Жетен ШТ 
existence of such an agreement would have been a vindication of e 
program, and a proof that the continued loyalty of the Russa 
Church. to the See of Constantinople was the result of a poli ret 
eng and reasonable concessions pursued by the dora abe 
and emperors of East Rome. Thus it scems at least possible that 
e had no reason to feel well-disposed towards the insti- 
ty pei of 1354, countered its attempt to suppress the true 
е ое to the existence of an agreement between 
es eh mpire, concluded, as he himself states, "in order that 
‘ween the two nations, thus secured and ratified, might 


тоту 


forever preserve the unity of faith 

rve unity pure and undefiled, and find an 

un vedi e its existence and its strength.” 
is иу, ecclesiastical relations between Byzantium and 
or ^n the thirteenth and fourtcenth centurics may therefore lead us 
MM llowing conclusions: From 1237 to 1378 the alternate succes- 
0 еше and Russian metropolitans of Kiev is regular and 
coe direct evidence, however, can be found to corroborate 


goras’ assertion that there existed a formal agreement between the 
eB. ountries, regulating this succession. However, the willingness of 
т ‘authorities in this period to recognize the right of Rus- 

3 de Deua. rom tme to time, native candidates for this 
à language of the Synod of 1354, Gregoras know! 
rience of ecclesiastical affairs, his well-informed interest 

and his sympathy for the policy of diplomatic 

regarded as arguments indirectly supporting his 


п 
s! evidence to bear on the two and а bal 


gentium. Kiev and Moscow = 


centuries prior to 1237, and attempt to answer, for the Kievan period 
siam history, the three questions we have considered for the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

1, Can any regular alternation between Byzantine and native pri- 

tes of the Russian Church be detected from Vladimir's conversion 
in the late tenth century to 12377? The answer to this question can 
only be a negative one. In the first place, the list of these primates that 
fh be collated from contemporary documents and later catalogues 
is almost certainly incomplete, and the exact dates of the tenure of 
office of more than half of them are unknown. Furthermore, of the 
twenty and more primates of the Russian Church of the Kievan 

iod whose names have come down to us," there are only three 
hose nationality is explicitly attested in contemporary sources; of 
these two were Russians, one a Byzantine,** The origin of several oth- 
ers, as we shall sec, can be inferred, but often without assurance and 
generally only with the help of later and sometimes questionable do- 
cuments. Finally, in view of the chequered history of Russo-Byzantine 
relations in the eleventh and twelfth centuries it seems unlikely that a 
regular method of alternate succession could have operated success- 
fully, even for limited periods. This in itself does not, of course, invali- 
date the evidence of Gregoras. Our historian, it will be recalled, merely 
states that an agreement regulating this succession was concluded 
between Byzantium and Russia. He does not say that jt was kept. 

2. Could such an agreement have been concluded at any time 
between Russia's conversion to Christianity and the beginning of the 
thirteenth century? A positive answer to this question seems unlikely 
to find ready acceptance by those historians who assume that the 
patriarchs of Constantinople, in their desire to keep the Russian 
Church under their control, invariably insisted, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, on appointing their own candidates to the see of 
Kiev. This widely-held assumption would seem t0 Test on three 
arguments: 

(а) Contemporary sources, both Russian and Byzantine, appear 
to take it for granted that the metropolitans of Kiev were generally, in 
this period, chosen, appointed, and sent to Russia by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. et 

w ая Russia was a metropolitan diocese of this pendet 
canon law, in its contemporary Byzantine interpretation, 2 
E mieia Of Ruste E Cornea and consecrated by the Patriarch. 

(© The only metropolitans of Kiev of this period who, from con- 
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temporary evidence, are known to have i 
= Cement were elected in omen: е Ае Нано 
е Russians on these tw i fi рген! tha 
the Russians o two occasions defied the authority cohen 
T believe, however, that the first of a 
and that the other two, if examined oe ues 
mot justify the assumption that the Byzantine authorities 71979.90 
enth and twelfth centuries vetoed, on principle, the apponi ce 
Rusian candidates to the see of Kiev ee 
Russian chronicles, in relating the accessi 

of Kiev, frequently state that “he cd орана o 
generally adding "from Byzantium" (iz Grek or iz Тина v Sin. 
ilar assertions can be found in Byzantine sources: Nilos Doxapatres 
wrote in 1143 that “a metropolitan is sent [отетш] to Russia уйк 
Patriarch of Constantinople?" the Patriarch Lukas Cine, : 
writing са. 161 to the Russian Prince Andrew Bogolyubsky. м 
even more explicitly: “we appoint from time to time [pro vremenom] 
the holy metropolitans of All Russia . .. , we appoint and send them 
thither." and John Cinnamus likewise asserts that Kiev. the metro- 
politan see of All Russia, is governed by a bishop from Byzantium 
(фрурйс . . . čr Butaycion) What is the exact meaning of these 
expressions? It is possible — and, in the Russian documents, probable 
—that the fact of “coming” or “being sent” from Byzantium to Russia 
implies no more than a journey from Constantinople to Kiey, and that 
these words would have applied equally well to a native prelate, elected in 
Rus’, and dispatched to Constantinople to be consecrated by the patri- 
arch, who would then send him back to govern his new metropolitan 
diocese, The Greek statements, on the other hand, seem to imply more 
than this, and to reflect а claim, put forward by the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople at various times in the twelfth century, to the exclusive 
right of nominating a Byzantine candidate to the see of Kiev. How little 
such protestations could sometimes accord with the true state of affairs is 
evident from the Patriarch Philotheus’ synodal decree of 1354: and the 
suspicion that such statements, to which the zealot party in the Вуди" 
tine Church was apt to resort, may have served to justify claims that 
could not always be made good, scarcely warrants the assumption 
that the appointment of a native Russian as primate of Kiev would in 
this period have been disallowed on principle by the Fast Roman 


‘How far could the Patriarch of Constantinople claim the right 0 


pontian, Ке? апа Moscow 
tropolitan of Kiev on grounds of canon law? The 
nominate the Mplicated by the scarcity of unambiguous canonical 
question iS DU the methods of election of metropolitans in the 
ree р Church. by the observable discrepancy between the ccclesi- 
Вуда ng and the Imperial laws regulating episcopal elections, 
aie Che peculiar interpretation given to both by the twelfth-century 

The provisions of canon law relating to the appointment of 
bishops were supposed, in Byzantium, to derive their origin and 
authority from the first Apostolic Canon: ?лйтколог xeipotovelotey 
r axin! Sta Ñ pi In view of the interest which this canon 
moused in Russia, where, as we shall sce, it was on several occasions 
quoted, or misquoted, by those who held that the metropolitan of 
Kiev could be appointed by the Russian bishops. it is worth noting 
that, as late as the twelfth century, expert opinion in Byzantium was 
divided as to whether the verb угротоугїобе›) referred, in this context, 
to election or to consecration; Zonaras and Balsamon holding the 
latter view—with which modern scholars concur but citing the 
‘opposite opinion, based on the fact that the term yeiporovia in the 
carly Church generally meant “election. 

The canons of the Church councils which are concerned with epis- 
copal appointments—notably the fourth and the sixth canons of the 
First Occumenical Council, the nineteenth canon of the Synod of 
Antioch of 341, and the twelfth canon of the Synod of Laodicea— 
further emphasize and define the corporate nature of the electoral 
ем а bishop is to be appointed by the bishops of the ecclesias- 
е 2 which his future sce is situated: the presence of at 
their of them is required at the election. the others signifying 
fone UN by letter; the elected candidate is to be conscerated 
must ratify ate the bishops: while the metropolitan of the province 
Ы ae decision, in accordance with his right of giving his 
the oe крос) to, or withholding it from, the election and 
aoe these canons allow the metropolitan the right to exercise 
Prerogative pea over the appointment of a bishop. his essential 

hern dins that of ratifying the action of the bishops, He 
Course of time, REMO the elected candidate.” However, in the 
orm; and in the Byzantine Chureh deviated from this canonical 
these canons, twelfth century we find the official commentators of 
and Balsamon. attempting to reconcile the cur- 


ate the met 
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Tent Byzantine practice of having the newly-clected bis 
crated by metropolitans with the canon law of the earl 
Tesorting to a philological device: the terms уг d 
claimed, refer in the canons cited above to el 
respectively. This equivocal interpretation 
canonical authority for the practice followed in episcopal 
ments in the centralized Byzantine Church of thcir time: the 
body of bishops selected three candidates, o 
by the metropolitan of the province, who gave his endorsement to. the 
election, issued a declaration (rò wivvpa) nat 


ming the bishop-elect, and 
finally bestowed on him the sacramental consecration (0 xeipotraiay3s 
Alongside the canons of the Church, a number of laws issued by 


the emperors of East Rome prescribed the form of episcopal clections 
One of their features is the part they ascribe to laymen in these clec- 
tions, The foundation of this Imperial legislation is to be found in the 
123rd and 137th novels of Justinian, which decreed that whenever a 
bishop is to appointed, “the clergy and the leading citizens of the city" 
(rots kArpikobc Kal той; лреўтос тў nóta) for which the bishop is 
to be consecrated are to elect three persons (ёлі сто) zpoocixoiz 
#лфїбиата. zai). the final choice of candidate resting with "the pre- 
late conferring the ordination” (iva . . . 6 Brdtio gapozovif/j тй 
tx Kai tQ) крйиат той хпротоходутох)% And the 123d novel 
adds: “If, as happens in certain places, three eligible persons are not 
found, it will be in the power of the electors to elect two or even one 
person.” E 
Although Justinian’s legislation on the election of bishops m 
included in the Byzantine Nomocanons, the discrepancy between pad 
secular laws which envisaged the participation of laymen in these a 
tions, and the ecclesiastical canons which restricted the right S 
bishops (and, indeed. in one case expressly forbade secular Leonel 
make elections to ecclesiastical offices)" tended in the course 0! ipl 
10 undermine the authority of the former. in virtue of the Let a 
upheld by the medieval canonists, that in cases of полша к ош 
takes precedence over a law. Thus the twelfth-century canon' for the 
tenes and Balsamon, asserted that tbe ordinance providing no 
election of bishops by “the clergy and the leading citizens of the D 
i Iheless, there is evidence that J 
uae uo donget valid Nevert that time neither forgotten 
legislation on episcopal elections was at ‘ion relating 19 
is remarkable that the provision. 
nor wholly discredited. It is re M calo 
the election of bishops by “the clergy and the leading 
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guanti. Y 
E : the laws of the Macedonian emperors zm the 
pgr was retained In anagoge,! as well as in the Basilica. And 
бейет and Mons authority commanded in Byzantium by Jus- 
twelfth century Ut sufficiently great to enable a Patriarch of 
was в. albeit unsuccessfully and against his own 

(o cation of another clause of the 1230 novel, 
nod, for the P n, but not in the Basilica," 

е gislation cou 
б ‘canon law and Imperial legis! 

A ent ways. Canonists such as Balsamon argued 
pe resolved in tf a conflict, the canon, possessing the double sanc- 
that, in the ever Ө authority and Imperial ratification, was to be pre- 
tion of ecdesia law.!™ The Emperor Leo VI, on the other hand, 
fered to his seventh novel the view that when a secular law (cc 
ai i 2 iption (6 ерде убиосу 
Sues с б vouoc) clashes with a canonical prescripti К 
rence must be accorded 10 the one which is “more useful to the 

od oder of things” (далил ёстерон ti sivac tw sparen 
his conflict between the rigorist and the ка кийер ц 

the perennial antagonism betw 

ein. конон, championed in the Church and in the office of 
the Logothete of the Dromos by the “zealots” and the ышык 

корей: an antagonism expressed, as we have seen, in the differ 

cat ways in which the Patriarchate of Constantinople responded in the 
fourteenth century to the periodic attempts of the Russian E 
to put forward their own candidates for the post of ДОШ А, ne 
Kiev. It seems fair to assume, therefore, that in the period under | 

aston Justinian’ law providing for the election of bishops by the 
local ecclesiastical and secular authorities, though discounted by the 
anonists and condemned to gradual obsolescence, could yet, by 
Virtue of its inclusion in the Nomocanon and especially in the Basilica, 
be cited by those who supported the policy of окопи. 

Byzantine canon law recognized no difference in principle between 
Skctions of bishops and of metropolitans: canonically speaking the 
Wo processes are essentially analogous. The sixth canon of the Coun- 
lof Sardica stipulated that “the appointment" (ў китблтатк) of met- 

Sms was to be made by the bishops of the same, and also of the 
рене di ^ However, the twelfth-century commentators 
dad Sanon. Aristenes, Zonaras and Balsamon, state that in their 

the practice was different: according to Aristenes, metropolitans 

are elected d 
are no ied PY Other metropolitans, while Balsamon asserts that they 
longer "appointed" (iyirovro) by bishops. but by the Patriarch 


P he 
vias Jegislation 
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of Constantinople." However, 


the most important ecclesi 
ument on this subject is the t 


0 lastical do 
wenty-eighth canon of the Counc e 
Chalcedon: the relevant passage states: “the metropolitan Ses 


tic, Asian and Thracian dioceses, and they only ant A рь 
bishops of the aforesaid dioceses who are among barbarian у, О 
Papfapwok), are to be consecrated (yeyporoveiatn) by the г 7'E 
holy throne of the most holy Church of Constantinople 
metropolitans of the aforesaid dioceses, as has been stated, arc to he 
consecrated by the Archbishop of Constantinople, after agreed eles 
tions have been held in the customary manner and reported to lin; 
Ayaptagidrcov етуім" катӣ тд Hos yevopióven: wai 2a * anco» iom 
poriévov)."* In their highly interesting commentaries on this canon, 
Zonaras and Balsamon explain the electoral procedure followed in 
their time: the electoral body consisted of metropolitans, members of 
the patriarchal synod; they submitted three names to the patriarch, 
who chose one of them, whom he then consecrated: and Zonaras adds 
significantly that the intention of the canon is to prevent the patriarch 
from doing as he pleases in the matter of appointing metropolitans." 
The dioceses of Pontus. Asia. and Thrace, where the metropolitans 
were elected in the manner prescribed by this canon, are defined by 
Balsamon as follows: Pontus extends along the Black Sea coast as far 
as Trebizond, Asia embraces the territory around Ephesus. Lycia. and 
Pamphylia, Thrace includes the western lands as far as Dyrrhachium. 
But the bishopries within these dioceses which. in terms of the ой 
are “among barbarians” extend, according to Balsamon and (җөп. 
much further afield: Balsamon. with small regard for historical мш 
ili й i 7, “the Alans.” he 
militude, includes among them Alania and Rus’. ae 
asserts, “belonging to the Pontic diocese. the Russians to the ШЕ 
сїап;” while Zonaras, who also holds that the Alans and the ы 
pertain to this group, states, with only slightly more respect for 8% 
graphy, that these two peoples are respectively “adjacent to" (4T 
коиш) the diocese of Pontus and the diocese of Thrace. ONE 
doubt whether the legalistic fiction that Rus" formed ран. 2 twelfth: 
cese of Thrace was taken very seriously by church circle us evidence 
ium, but Balsamon’s exegesis provides curio! 
«century Byzantium, bu ists were forced to resort 
of the casuistry to which contemporary canonists 
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poorer К ES source emphasizes the preroga- 
e evidence obti ' “ical authorities and the Emperor. 
lene 1 ecclesiastical auth mons. ае 
eof the provincial e Pe Constantinople. Justinian's 
cue of ihe Patre t metropolitans could be соге 
ac nins a clause or “by their own Synod.” бс Е 
either by the pa" jesiastical province),!"! and it is note pai 
hops of their Corr the Basilica. '? On the other hand, 
passed into E or more precisely the promotion of 
of new metropolitan > status, was а traditional prerogative of 
capa sees 10 me supposedly founded on the twelfth and the 
дктр A Pae тне Council of Chalcedon"? reaffirmed in an 
senicenth. m e by Alexius. Comnenus," reiterated in їй 
à i у 1* and frequently 
ао joy Syntagma of Matthew Blastares.! A Sd 
fourteenth ie Macedonian and Comnenian periods den 
resorted io ИЛЕ ing that the emperors often exerted considerable 
son enough for believing ie P lins, especially in the twelfth cen- 
ШЫ e eon o EO a 10 have submitted rather 
тшу, when many of ne patriarcha appear i 
ilv to Imperial control. Р cm 
2x is forced to the conclusion that the practice prevailing ане 
Byzantine Church in the eleventh and twelfth centuries with regart i 
the election of metropolitans contravened the intention, if not the $s 
ter, of canon law on at least one essential point. Canon law sipun 
that a metropolitan was normally to be “appointed” (i.e. both are 
and consecrated) by the bishops of his ecclesiastical province, with the 
Assistance of bishops from neighboring districts: while in the case of 
“ppointments to sees situated in Pontus, Asia, and Thrace, the Patri- 
ch of Constantinople had the right to consecrate the candidates who 
tad been elected “in the customary manner" by the provincial bishops. 
ое, as a result of the centralizing policy of the 
lureh, the electoral powers had by this time been trans- 
ferred from the council of local bishops to the patriarchal synod in 
and Кышпоре. the cívoóoz ёубуио?оа, composed of metropolitans 
" Appointed by the patriarch, of the higher ranks of the 
mesa ‘scretariat and of Imperial representatives. It was this 
hor oo candidates for the vacant metropolitan see, of 
ic] , arch chose and consecrated опе.!9 However, the old 
tical cent е0 tions, which gainsaid the current policy of ecclesias- 
that Imperi - were never abrogated; and it is curious to observe 
Wik vere ee ‘ation. embodied in the clauses of Justinian's novels 
“ed in the Basilica, similarly recognized the rights of 


nable from this 
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the local authorities: bishops, it stipulated, wi 
the clergy and by the civil authorities of the ey, о5о "е both by 
їп certain cases, could be consecrated by the bishops of е tas 
And it seems reasonable to suppose that, however much ү Т 
scriptions of the Empires civil law were discountenaneed ИЛЕ 
who insisted on strictness (акра in the interpretation vege e 
the emperors of Byzantium, who were recognized as havi m 
mate concern in the appointment of metropolitans, could iq S 
sons of diplomacy demanded it impose on their patriarchs а «oi 
ate and conciliatory policy towards the local authorities weet 
be allowed a voice in the choice of their own met a 
dance wit nie principle of ofkovouia, 
3. We must now consider, in the light of these facts 

the Russians ever claimed, on the йш сапоп debis 
elect their own metropolitan, and, if so, whether in the period under 
discussion they succeeded in so doing. 

The first Apostolic Canon and the canons of the church councils 
relating to espiscopal appointments were certainly known in Rus' in 
the Kievan period, and were included in the Slavonic translations of 
the Byzantine “Nomocanons,” notably of the Nomocanon XIV titulo- 
rum, the earliest extant Russian manuscript of which was copied in 
the eleventh or twelfth century, The sixth canon of the Council of 
Sardica, and the twenty-eighth canon of the Council of Chalcedon. 
relating to the appointment of metropolitans, are likewise cited in it." 
‘The early Russian Kormchaya also contains the clauses of Justinian's 
123rd and 137th novels prescribing the election of three candidates for 
a vacant bishopric or, if need be, of two or even one, by “the clergy 
and the leading citizens of the city,"122 У 

There is no doubt that, on a number of occasions, the Russians 
did claim the right, not only to elect their own metropolitan, but also 
to have him consecrated by the Russian bishops, and that they based 
this right on their interpretation of canon law. The most unequivocal 
evidence of this is found in the sources of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. About 1378 the Russian archimandrite Michael, renouncing 
his original intention of going to Constantinople in order to be conse 

‘crated metropolitan of Russia by the Patriarch, is said to baw 
Observed to his sovereign, the Grand Duke of Moscow, that such 

journey was unnecessary, because he could be consecrated by Russ" 
bishops by virtue of the Apostolic Canon which decreed that а bishop 
маз to be ordained by two or three bishops." In 1415 the Orthodo* 
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f Lithuania, in a formal statement 
апор of the Eis) Hegel and consecrated Gregory Tsamblak as 
ring that they had enee performed against the express orders of 
sero polit Y X antinople attempted to justify their behavior 
pe Patriarch of CO ne Apostolic Canon: “Two or three bishops, 
isquoring the SMS crate a metropolitan.” In 1441 Basil Il. 
"Moscow. in a letter to the Patriarch complaining of 
ore who had been rejeced by the Rus- 
f hi ionist behavior at the Council of Florence, 
sins on account oF h Constantinople to send him a written 
e to have the next metropolitan of Russia clected and 
authorization aussia by the Russian bishops, “according to the 
e” and with reference о “the holy and divine Greek can- 
TS Eleven years later, writing to the Emperor Constantine XI to 
im him that the Russian bishops had, without permission from 
Constantinople, elected and consecrated а native candidate as MM 
тойа, Basil П justified this action by appealing to the canons of the 
poles and of the Church councils.” Finally, the candidate so 
lected, the Metropolitan Jonas, declared in an encyclical letter written 
in 1458-9 that the legality of his consecration was founded on the first 
Apostolic Canon, the fourth canon of the First Oecumenical Council, 
and on “many other canonical rules"! = 
It will be observed that in all these cases the Russian authorities 
seem to have applied to the appointment of their own metropolitan 
the provision of Byzantine canon law which regulated the appoint- 
ment of ordinary bishops. They can probably be cleared of the suspi- 
Gov of having acted in bad faith." In the first place, the canon law of 
т m Church recognized no fundamental difference between the 
sy, es ORI processes: bishops and metropolitans were to be elected 
Hj MEL of bishops, the right possessed by the patriarch of giving 
ilan beige nent to, or withholding it from, the election of a metropol- 
# in every way analogous to the prerogatives granted to a 
Хап іп the case of an episcopal election. Futhermore, it 
“pant the claim made by the Russian bishops that they 
"poi ШУ Not only elect, but actually consecrate (е. formally 
Ambiguous geen? metropolitan could find some justification in the 
"etes to р of several technical terms used in the canons. In 
that canon gach reference has just been made, the Russians asserted 
"очае, ео, in respect of the metropolitan, the right of 
term postavlenie (from the verb postavlyati) is 


the former metropolitan Isid 
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generally used in the Slavonic Nomocanon to translate eit 
two Greek words xatdotacic and усротоуіа, which are t| 
terms most commonly found in the canons relating to the appoint. 
ment of bishops and metropolitans: /j катіотаст: (from кайа 
кайіотао (да) generally means the whole process of appointment ta. 
ceclesiastical office, including the election (ў po) and the conser 
tion (ў grpozovía, ў xapotaría) of the successful candidate: while the 
term gaporovía, which, as we have seen, retained a measure of ambi- 
gully at least as late as the twelfth century, gradually shifted during 
the first six centuries of the Christian era its principal meaning from 
“election” to *consceration.”"® The ambiguity of the Russian term 
postavlenie is particularly apparent in the Slavonic version of the 
fourth canon of the First Oecumenical Council which was cited by the 
Russian Metropolitan Jonas in support of the contention that he had 
been canonically appointed, The Greek text of this canon reads: 
"Endskorov rpoorixes pihiova plv 6nd vre cov tv тй éxapzia kali- 
araathy ef бї Sumzephe гї tò toroîto, ў бій Kacenctyoucay уукту ў 
dud ко; 6600, бйлиуто; три ёлі tò айтд covayoxtvons, тушуро» 
)noutve ка} tv лдутоуу xa) cwtiücui£venv дий урадифтоу 
aupacavíav norrigflar: cà i кйро; töv үоцёусуу ólóoctar каб" 
irani và pycporodicy.™ In the Slavonic version the terms xali- 
атаайи and yepotovia are rendered by the verbal and nominal forms 


her of the 
Ihe technica) 


of the same root: by postavlenu. byti and postavienie respectively: 
while the term which refers to ratification given to the election by the 


metropolitan is translated as vlasr!?? The twelfth-century Byzantine 
canonists, interpreting this canon. claimed that кай/стаоби and tno 


panim Kiev nd Moscow ia 
ing the right to elect and to consecrate their own metropolitan 
nian of postavienic), while admitting that, to be valid canonically 
(he required the patriarch's ratification (blagoslovenie). Thus 
thes = f. Muscovy, in his above-mentioned letter to the Emperor 
Basi Toe XI, afier justifying the election and consecration of the 
Constan itan Jonas by the Russian bishops, declared: "Our Russian 
Матор quests and seeks the blessing (blagaslovenie) of the holy, 
Curt ecumenical, catholic, and apostolic Church of Saint Sophia. 
divine: om of God, is obedient 10 her in all things... . and our 
dior the Lord Jonas, Metropolitan of Kiev and All Russia, likewise 
= шем from her all manner of blessing (blagosiovenie) and union.” 
TE is improbable that the Russians discovered only in the fourteenth 
century that their natural desire to have their metropolitan elected by 
their own bishops in Russia was in full accordance with canon 
and that even the right claimed by the patriarch to consecrate him (if 
he was not already in episcopal orders) rested оп no firmer foundat ion 
than a casuistic interpretation of the twenty-eighth canon of the Coun- 
dil of Chalcedon. It now remains to inquire whether the Russian 
authorities put forward the same claims in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and. if so, how far these claims were recognized by the 
Byzantine Patriarchate. A further aim of this investigation will be to 
consider whether, in the absence of any proof that the agreement 
between the Empire and Rus’ concerning the nationality of the pri- 
mates of Kiev, attested by Gregoras, was concluded at any time 
between the late tenth and the early thirteenth century, the Russian 
authorities succeeded in this period in appointing native candidates to 
their own metropolitan see. These two aims are not necessarily identi- 
cal, for the candidates put forward by the Russian authorities might 
conceivably in certain cases have been of Byzantine nationality, and, 
Conversely, the patriarch of Constantinople may on occasion have 
a Russian as his nomince. But such cases, if they occurred at 
all, are not likely to have been frequent. It has been shown in the ay 
Part of this study that those metropolitans of Kiev who were appoint 
by the patriarch between 1237 and 1278 at the request of the Russian 
ities were in fact of Russian nationality. Thus our two ныс 
Problems may best be approached by an attempt to ascertain f 
M of as many as possible of the primates of Rus in the Kievan 
Period, and the circumstances in which they were appointed.  — " 
The difficulties of such an investigation have already been poin 
Өн. The nationality of only three primates of Russia in the pre- 
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Mongol period is known with certainty: thes 
rion (105-0 1054) ard Clement (17.59) and the ess Hil 
(1224.33. The first two are the only metropolitans of Kiev м 
period whose appointment is described in any detail in contemp d 
Russian sources; in most cases the documents either fail Bee 
accession of the primates, or confine themselves to à m MEER 
repetition of the formula “he came" (from Byzantium); руш 
sources, with one possible exception,!® do not so much as PE 
the appointment of any metropolitan of Russia in this pei deles 
must, therefore, in attempting to discover the nationality ds E We 
Fopoliteni of Kievand thecircumtances in which they Were appomic 1: 
resort to the use of circumstantial evidence and later exte 
Some of these primates may be considered, with some probabil 
to have been of Byzantine nationality. Thus the Metropolitan ons 
mentioned in the Russian Primary Chronicle under the SuSE 
and 1073, is said to have had doubts as to the sanctity of Boris and 
Gleb, the martyred sons of Vladimir 1.99 It is highly improbable that a 
native primate would have dissociated himself, even for a time, from 
the nation-wide cult of the country’s earliest canonized saints which 
had been spreading in Russia for several decades.“ John Il, who 
became metropolitan not later than 1077, and died in 1089, was in all 
probability the uncle of the celebrated Byzantine poet Theodore Pro- 
dromus.'*! Nicephorus T, who occupied the see of Kiev from 1104 to 
1121, can probably be regarded as a Byzantine on the grounds that 
one of his sermons opens with the following words: “Many homilies, 
my cherished and beloved children in Christ, ought 1 to preach to you 
with my tongue and to water your good earth, 1 mean your souls, 
with this water; but the gift of tongues, as the divine Paul would sa; 
is not given to me, wherewith 1 might . . . carry out my commission, 
and for that reason I stand before you voiceless and am much silent.” 
In spite of the rhetorical ambiguity of his language, we сап probably 
conclude that the metropolitan, being ignorant of the Russian tongue. 
wrote his sermon in Greek, and had it translated and read out by 
someone else. Finally, the Metropolitan John IV (1164-6). on ev 
dence which will be assessed later. can with some probability. in ту 
opinion, be considered а Byzantine." These, together with Theophy- 
lactus of A “н the opinion of some cae a 
‘of Russia in the reign of Basil 11 (976-1025). 
exhaust the list of the primates of the Russian Church in this peri 
whose Byzantine origin seems probable, 
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We must now consider whether any evidence can be found to 
the view that a number of other primates of Kiev in the рге- 
support the We were native Russians and. if so, whether the circum- 
сев in which they were appointed suggest that their nomination 

à of an agreement between the Byzantine and the Russian 
masi-unanimous belief of modern historians that, 
the date at which the subordination of the Rus- 
h to the See of Constantinople is first unequivocally 


мап Churel 3 > " rotes 
he Primary Chronicle! — and until the Mongol invasion 


attested in f 


in the thirteenth century, all si 
Кате Byzantine prelates. appointed, consecrated. and sent to Russia 


фу the patriarch. The two exceptions are Hilarion and Clement, 
appointed by the Russian authorities in 1051 and 1147 respectively. 
The appointments of the two native primates, Hilarion and Clement, 
are seen as exceptions which prove the rule, and as rebellious attempts 

‘of the Russian Church to shake off the tutelage of Byzantium 
їп my opinion these views are not warranted by the evidence, and 
there are grounds for believing that in the period under discussion the 
Byzantine authorities agreed on a number of occasions to sanction the 
appointment of а native candidate, elected and perhaps even consc- 
crated in Russia, To support this submission it will first be necessary 
10 reexamine the evidence on the appointments of Hilarion and 

Clement. 

Hilarion's elevation to the see of Kiev is described in two contem- 
porary sources, The Primary Chronicle, in an entry dated 105 
Yaroslav appointed (postavi) the Russian Hilarion as metropol 
Seen having assembled the bishops." The term postavi is 
ш дук їп а somewhat loose sense: for the verb рома- 
Mail, as has been shown, served to render the terms кадістатбш and 
ee of which. in the meaning they then possessed, 
the Prince of am appropriate to the act of a secular ruler, in this case 
кык Yaroslav. Yet the chronicler's meaning seems clear 
sian arion was chosen for the office of metropolitan by the 
aa ae who then caused him to be formally elected and 
Raber conte е Cathedral of St. Sophia in Kiev by his bishops, 
"Declaration ua но evidence comes from Hilarion himself: his 
“Eby the аш (Uspovedanie Very) concludes with the words: 
ilo ry -... God the monk and priest Hilarion, was by His 
pious E enthroned (svyashichen bykh i nastolovan) by the 
great and God-protected city of Kiev, to be the 


ч 
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metropolitan in it . . . This occurred in the year 6559 [A.D. 1051], in 
the reign of the pious Prince (Kagan) Yaroslav." The verb svyatin 
(from which the passive participle svyaskchen is derived) is equivalent 
to zeporovelv, while nastolovati corresponds exactly to Zxaffi)puota;, 
a term used to signify the solemn installation (£jkafiiJpuaic) of a newly 
appointed prelate. 

Scholars in recent years have generally asserted that, in causing 
Hilarion to be appointed, the Russian ruler Yaroslav was trying to 
assert his Church's independence from Constantinople.'? Apart from 
‘the underlying assumption that the Byzantine authorities were in no 
circumstances prepared in this period to countenance the appointment of 
a native metropolitan of Kiev—the accuracy of which has been ques- 
tioned above — this view seems to rest largely on the fact that Hila- 
rion's election was preceded by а war between Russia and the Empire. 
‘This war broke out in 1043, was decided by a fierce naval encounter in 
the Bosphorus in which the Russians were defeated, and ended in the 
same year.!5! The suggestion that Hilarion was appointed as a result 
of these hostilities was already made in the sixteenth-century Russian 
Nikon Chronicle.'%2 Yet this view is not supported by the evidence. In 
the first place, peace was restored between Byzantium and Russia in 
1046, and, probably at the same time, a treaty was concluded, by the 
terms of which Vsevolod, the son of Yaroslav of Kiev, was to marry а 
close relative, probably the daughter, of the Emperor Constantine IX 
Monomachus; the child of this marriage, the future prince of Kiev 
Vladimir Monomakh, was born in 1053. It is unlikely that the 
friendly relations between the dynasties and governments of Byzantium 
and Kiev, restored by this marriage, were broken before 1051, the year 
of Hilarion’s appointment; and supporting evidence of relations be- 
tween the two countries in that same year is provided by the Nikon 
Chronicle, which tells of the arrival in Russia from Constantinople, in 
1051, of three experts on church singing together with their families. 

who were to instruct the Russians in the Byzantine chant.!5* 

Further grounds can be found for the view that Hilarion's ap- 
pointment was neither preceded nor followed by a rift between Kiev 
and Byzantium. Referring to this event, the Primary Chronicle observes: 
“God inspired the prince, and he appointed him metropolitan"! — a 
i comment, if the deference generally shown by the compilers 
акі rete Byzantine Church is borne in н 
d Chronicle is even more explicit: “Yaroslav,” it tells us. 
counsel with his Russian bishops, and they judged according to the 
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sacred canon and the apostolic commandment as follows: the first 
canon of the holy Apostles [rules] let two or three bishops consecrate a 
bishop; and in conformity with this sacred canon and commandment of 
the divine apostles, the Russian bishops, having assembled, consecrated 
(posavisha) Hilarion, a Russian, metropolitan of Kiev and of the 
whole Russian land, neither severing themselves from the Orthodox 
Patriarchs and from the piety of the Greek religion, nor disdaining to 
be consecrated (postavlyatisya) by them.” It is possible, of course, 
that the sixteenth-century chronicler was merely attempting in this 
passage to justify the action of Yaroslav and of the eleventhcentury 
Russian bishops in gratuitously ascribing to them this appeal to the 
first Apostolic Canon, by analogy with the arguments used by the 
Russians in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to justify the conse- 
cration of the metropolitan by the local bishops." Yet the same 
Apostolic Canon was, as we shall sce, invoked by the Russians in 
similar circumstances in the twelfth century, and there seems to be no 
valid reason for distrusting the chronicler’s statement that the Russian 
bishops in 1051 had no desire to sever their canonical dependence on 
the Byzantine Church, and that no such severance did in fact take place 
The same view is expressed even more explicitly by the seventeenth- 
century Ukrainian chronicler Zacharias Kopystensky, who asserted in 
his Palimodiya — a compilation based upon an encyclopaedic, if at 
times uncritical, use of earlier sources Hilarion obtained “the 
blessing” (blagoslovenie) and the ratification (stverzhenie) of his election 
from the Patriarch of Constantinople.!5* 

All this cvidence strongly suggests, in my opinion, that the election. 
and consecration of Hilarion in Kiev by the Russian bishops at the 
instigation of Prince Yaroslav were accepted as valid by the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, and were ratified by him. A supporting argument 
is provided by the fact that the later catalogues of the primates of 
Rus’, based on the official diptychs of the Church of Kiev, contain the 
name of Hilarion, whereas the Metropolitan Clement, who, as we 
shall sce, was appointed a century later in defiance of the Byzantine 
authorities and contrary to their wish, does not figure in them. 

_ We do not know whether the Patriarchate of ‘Constantinople on 
its approval to Hilarion’s appointment before or after the NES 
before, the concession granted to the Russian authorities m 
might perhaps be regarded as an outcome of the negotiations bele 
Byzantium and Kiev that followed the war of 1043 and which um 
We have seen, to a political rapprochement between the two. ‘count 
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Next to the agreement that the son of the prince of Kiev was to marry 
а Byzantine princess, the permission given to the Russians to elect and 
consecrate their own metropolitan would have served the interests of 
the Empire's foreign policy: to placate the Russians by these conces- 
sions, to prevent the recurrence of their attack of 1043, and to 
reconcile them to the spiritual jurisdiction of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople — these aims would have commended themselves to 
the diplomatists in the government and Church of Byzantium who 
favored the policy of oikovouía On the other hand, it is not 
impossible that the Russian authorities, convinced that they were 
‘acting in conformity with canon law, requested the Patriarch to ratify 
Hilarion's consecration post factum.' б 
‘The appointment, nearly a century later, of the Russian monk 
Clement of Smolensk as metropolitan of Kiev is usually considered an 
‘event analogous to the consecration of Hilarion — that is, as a second, 
and equally unsuccessful, attempt by the Russians to shake off 
‘Byzantine ecclesiastical control, In my opinion, the two events differed 
radically in their nature, their causes, and their results. Clement was 
appointed by the Prince of Kiev Izyaslav 11, and consecrated by an 
assembly of Russian bishops in July 1147, after the previous metropo- 
litan, Michael, had for unknown reasons laid the cathedral church of 
US interdict A departed for Constantinople. Clement's 
м preceded by а stormy discussion among the bishops 

ri whether this act was legal. A minority, led by Nifont, Bishop of 
P ceo and Manuel, Bishop of Smolensk, took the view that it 
ot, and refused to recognize Clement as their primate. The 


ke law. Чез Ае ‘consecrate (siaviti) a metropolitan without 


and, addressing Clement, the Consecrates (stavit) a metropolitan": 
o RY nor will we concelebrate with you, beca 
ue teen of St Sophia [of 
‘arch: if you remedy [this omission]. 
h шешп (год 2 605 
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that faced the Russian bishops in 1147. The majority party, doubiles 
briefed by Clement himself, a man of great learning and a recognized 
authority on ecclesias matters,” based their view on canon law: 
bishops, they claimed, have the power to consecrate a metropolitan. It 
is generally thought that they were referring — albeit wrongly — to the 
first Apostolic Canon. This at least was the belief of the Lithuanian 
bishops in 1415, who misapplied this canon to the appointment of 
metropolitans, and quoted Clement's consecration as a precedent 
justifying their own consecration of Gregory Tsamblak.™ But it is 
possible that the bishop of Chernigov was also appealing to canon law 
in а wider sense; for the most scarching study of the Nomocanon 
would have revealed no stronger argument against his contention that 
the Russian bishops were empowered to consecrate Clement than the 
twenty-eighth canon of the Council of Chalcedon, whose relevance to 
Rus was, to say the least, doubtful; while the same Nomocanon 
contained several clauses — drawn from the sixth canon of the 
Council of Sardica and from Justinian's 123rd novel — which could 
be interpreted to mean that an assembly of bishops had the right to 
consecrate a metropolitan.!^* 

The minority party, which denied the legitimacy of Clement's 
appointment, and which included such an expert canonist as Nifont of 
Novgorod, agreed with their opponents on one point: they found 
nothing abnormal or improper in the fact that Clement was a Russian 
and that he had been elected by the Russian bishops, at the instigation 
of the prince of Kiev. It is obvious from the text of the Hypatian 
Chronicle that they disapproved solely of the refusal, or inability, of 
the metropolitan-elect to obtain the patriarch’s ratification (blagostov- 
enie = tò kipoc) of his election; and they made it clear that such a 
ratification would confer immediate validity on the whole proceedings. 
These facts not only suggest that the method of Clement's election was 
recognized by the entire Russian episcopate as being in full agreement 
With the canonica! rules of the Eastern Church; they also imply that 
the appointment of native metropolitans by the Russian authorities, 
уо to the patriarch's confirmation, was а practice not unknown at 

time. 


This last conclusion is corroborated by evidence from an unex- 
Pected and hitherto neglected source. The eighteenth-century Russian 
historian V.N. Tatishchev, who is known to have had access to medie- 
val documents that have since perished, quotes in his Hisiory of Кш 
sia the words spoken by Izyaslav П of Kiev to the Russian bishops 
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just before Clement's election. They are. if genuine, of considerable 
js tance. “The metropolitan of Russia," the prince declared, "is 
now dead, and the Church is left without a shepherd and a spiritual 
head and governor; whom formerly the Grand Princes [of Russia] 
шей to elect and send to Constantinople to be consecrated; and now 
it is in my power to elect [a metropolitan], but it is not possible to 
send him to the Patriarch in Constantinople on account of the current 
disturbances and abundant strife; moreover, owing to this method of 
consecrating metropolitans, great and unnecessary expense is incurred 
[by us]; and above all, through this authority held by the patriarch in 
Rus’, the Byzantine emperors seek to rule and command us, which is 
contrary to our honor and advantage. According to the canons of the 
holy Apostles and of the Oecumenical Councils, it is laid down that two 
or three bishops, having assembled, should consecrate onc [bishop], 
‘and there are more [than three] of you here; for this reason clect a 

worthy [candidate], and consecrate him metropolitan of Rus’. 1% 
Tt must be admitted that the uncorroborated evidence of an 
eighteenth-century historian, who used sources which are no longer 
extant, may be dangerous to handle, and that Tatishchev's reliability 
in such cases is a matter on which Russian scholars have not always 
agreed. Yet his scholarly honesty and conscientiousness are generally 
acknowledged today, and few historians would now venti s 
IMPR a orian i enture to suggest 
" ever guilty of fabricating evidence. In several cases, 
Paver previously unconfirmed statements were proved to be 
AR oe nd discovered documents, and present day scholars 
pie Seed nisi one. whenever his evidence seems inherently 
tere, jupes аз а primary source.'* In the present case, 
a Alcea та several м for regarding Tatishchev's account 
жеке alo ál ie not in form. In the first place, even if 
improbable that he ^ dés itt embellishments, it is highly 
likely that here, CROSS speech of Izyaslav. It is much more 
did: Roe LEON cr, he war quotibg from a 
‘hot come down to us, Secondly, if we 


ctory,!" and shows obvious signs of 
due to the fact that the chronicler felt obliged 


"speech. Thirdly, the content of 
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tional policy of the prince of Kiev and with the politica] si 

тк ше: his blunt denunciation of the Byzantine oe 
tion in the internal affairs of Russia is an obvious allusion to the efforts 
thich the government of Manuel Comnenus was making at that very 
time to extend its influence in eastern Europe, and to draw its rulers 
into the net of Byzantine diplomacy. In his attempts to play off the 
different princes of Rus’ against each other, the Emperor was then 
supporting Yuri Dolgoruky of Suzdal’ against Izyaslay of Kiey./6 It is 
no wonder, therefore, that Izyaslav was anxious to shake off the embar- 
тазёпр tutelage of this powerful overlord of the Byzantine metropoli- 
tans of Kiev, and to ensure that the primate of the Russian Church 
should not act in his realm as an agent of Byzantine imperialism 

Iryaslav's assertion that in former times the princes of Kiev chose 
their own metropolitans, and sent them for consecration to Constan- 
tinople, might, in view of his hostility to Byzantium, be regarded as a 
piece of special pleading. Yet the Russian bishops seem to have taken 
their right to elect their own metropolitan, subject to the patriarch's 
confirmation, for granted, and certainly there is nothing in the sources 
to suggest that this right was a novelty at the time. The remarkable, and 
possibly novel, feature of the events of 1147 was the intention of the 
Prince of Kiev to dispense with the patriarch's ratification. The open 
revolt of Izyaslav П and of the majority of the Russian episcopate 
against the See of Constantinople placed the Russian Church in a state 
of schism for eight years, at the end of which time communion was 
restored in circumstances which, for our present purpose, are highly 
instructive, 

On Izyasiav's death at the end of 1154, his rival Yuri of Suzdal, 
the ally of the Emperor Manuel Comnenus, became Prince of Kiev. 
Опе of Yuri's first acts was to depose Clement, thus restoring the 
authority of the Patriarch of Constantinople over the Russian Church. 
In 1156, a new metropolitan, Constantine 1, appointed by the 
patriarch, arrived in Russia from Constantinople. His origin and 
nationality are not mentioned in any contemporary 500702. Tatishchev, 
however, tells us that Constantine had formerly been bishop of 
Chernigov, and that, after Clement's deposition, he was elected by Yuri 
and several Russian bishops, and sent to Constantinople i in peed de 
invested. i it ignity of m Л 

by the patriarch with the dignity of as үка йе ҮЕ 


a al sympathies and 
death, the sons of Izyaslay П occupied Kiev. Personal Pin astan- 


p 
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tine abandoned his see, escaping to Chernigov. But, in their ecclesias. 
tical plans, the new masters of Kiev met with the stubborn resistance 
of their uncle Rostislav, whom they had invited to reign in Kiev, 
Rostislav flatly refused to accept Clement as metropolitan, “because.” 
he stated, “he did not receive the blessing from St. Sophia and from 
the Patriarch." But the sons of Izyaslav declined to reinstate 
Constantine. In the long and acrimonious discussion that ensued 
between uncle and nephews, one of the latter, Mstislav, according to 
Tatishchev, argued that Clement had been lawfully appointed by his 
father and the Russian bishops, and stood in no need of the patriarch’s 
consecration; for the patriarch himself, he asserted, is chosen by the 
emperor and consecrated by bishops and metropolitans, his ecclesiasti- 
cal inferiors, “and is not sent anywhere to be consecrated.”"” Eventually 
a compromise was reached, and it was decided to ask the patriarch to 
appoint another primate; this was the Metropolitan Theodore, who 
arrived from Constantinople in 1161, The Hypatian Chronicle notes 
his accession in terms which might be taken to imply that his 
candidature had been suggested to the patriarch by the Prince of Kiev: 
‘Prince Rostislav,” it states, “had sent for him."""+ 


to accept the patriarch’s nominee, but was eventuall 
Mone ly 
зо by the Emperor’ lavish gifts and by the persuasion 
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ance replied: “This metropolitan [John Т 

bou. EES E ee Кары ок 
now accept, but if in the future the patriarch should. ae ae 
tnowiedge and decision and contrary to the canons of the Katy 
Apostles. consecrate a metropolitan for Rus’. not only will | EN 
accept him, but we will make a law for ever [prescribing] that [the 
metropolitans of Kiev] be elected and consecrated by the Russian 
bishops by order of the grand prince." 

Historians have differed in their assessment of the historical value of 
Tatishchev’s evidence on this point. Some have dismissed Rostislavs 
speech as the product of Tatishchev's fantasy or misinformation, and 
have cast doubts on its authenticity.'”” Others have accepted it as a 
wholly, or substantially, true record.!?* The sceptics have, in my opin- 
ion, failed to produce a single convincing argument in favor of their 
view. Here again Tatishchev's testimony is not only inherently plausi- 
ble; it clarifies and completes the account given by the Hypatian 
Chronicle of the Byzantine embassy to Russia; this was probably iden- 
tical with the embassy sent by the Emperor to Kiev in 1165 which 
brought about a treaty between Manuel Comnenus and Rostislav, 
and which is described by Cinnamus.'”” 

Rostislav's speech, which, I submit, should be accepted as genuine, 
at least in substance, sheds some additional light on the problem of 
appointments to the see of Kiev in the twelfth century. (a) In the first 
place, the Russian sovereign claimed that the patriarch had no right to 
consecrate a metropolitan of Kiev without his previous knowledge 
and consent. Now Rostislav, in matters of canon law, was not an 
irresponsible person; he had himself in the past refused to recognize 
Clement on the grounds that he had not obtained the patriarch’s con- 
firmation.! And if the Prince of Kiev considered himself entitled to 
exercise his right of "decision" in choosing a candidate and then 
requesting the patriarch to consecrate him. it is probable that some 
Precedent existed on which this claim could be based — the same 
precedent, in fact, as was invoked in 1147 by lzyaslay IL! (b) 
Secondly, in threatening to promulgate а new law prescribing that 
metropolitans of Kiev should, in the future, be elected and consecrated 
in Rus, presumably without reference to Byzantium, Rostislav im: 
plied that he recognized that the patriarch still possessed the right fo 
endorse or veto the election, and doubtless also to consecrate the 
elected candidate, a right so tactlessly questioned by уау П. €) 
Finally, his appeal to “the canons of the holy Apostles” is yet another 
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reference to the canon law of the Eastern Church; its provisions оп 
episcopal appointments — laid down іп the first Apostolic Canon and 
in other clauses of the Byzantine Nomocanon — Were, as we have 
seen, from time to time invoked by the authorities of the Russian 
Church in support of the right they claimed to elect and consecrate 
their metropolitan. t 

It is remarkable, furthermore, that the Byzantine authorities seem 
хо have accepted, in practice if not in principle, Rostislav’s first 
‘contention; for as soon as the Prince of Kiev agreed to recognize the 
new metropolitan nominated by the patriarch, a treaty was concluded 
between him and the Emperor Manuel. This treaty, as several scholars 
have pointed out, must have included an ecclesiastical settlement;!*? and 
itis surely significant that John IV's successor as metropolitan of Kiev, 
‘Constantine IT, was, according to Tatishchev, a Russian bishop chosen 
by Rostislav, and sent by him to Constantinople where he was confirmed 
by the patriarch who dispatched him back to Russia in 1167 192 

‘The circumstances in which Hilarion and Clement were elected 
‘and consecrated metropolitans of Kiev can thus, if they are examined 
without preconceived notions, lead us to the following conclusions; 

(a) The elevation of Clement to the see of Kiev in 1147 was an 
event essentially different from Hilarion's appointment to the metro- 
politanate in 1051; the former act was performed in defiance of the 
Byzantine authorities, and led to a temporary schism between the 
ie of Kiev and Constantinople; the latter act was sanctioned, 

fore or after the event, by the Byzantine Patriarch. 
E не ce the aftermath of Clement’s appoint- 
кушке тыы азе Hilarion’s consecration, be used as an 
Rae, Bs B primates of Russia between 1039 


tions, Byzantine prelates, elected in Constantinople and consecrated 


!pgests, indeed, the it i i 
1147. l, the opposite, Both in 1051 and in 
сыы а of the Russian Church and State seem to have 
b  genuinel convinced that canon law and, at least in the second 
кошы до led them to elect their own candidate. 
subject patriarch ; and on several occasions the 


баг confirmation; 
have ratified their скы 10 PAVE accepted this contention and to 


(©) The real diffi 
whether the conie вот о ave 


> arisen over the question of 
metropolitan-clect was the prerogative 


o 


T „ Kiev and Moscow 
Byzantium, "m 
¢ Patriarch of Constantinople or the Russian bi 
Hem чоное.) who at that time held the view Me dig 
consecrating metropolitans was the visible symbol of the боин. 
Spiritual jurisdiction over them, were naturally most reluctant to 
огде this right to the Russian bishops, Their acceptance of 
Hilarion’s consecration in Kiev is the only well authenticated case 
prior to the fifteenth century when they may, in practice, have 
Donceded this privilege. The Russians, on the other hand, seem, in this 
period, to have held conflicting opinions on whether their metropolitan 
Тоша be consecrated by his own bishops. The majority appear to have 
recognized the claims of the Byzantine Patriarchate in the matter and to 
have believed that the rights of their own bishops were confined to 
electing the primate. However, the provisions of canon law on the 
appointment of bishops and metropolitans, which in several respects 
conflicted with the centralized administration of the medieval Byzantine 
Church, the ambiguity of the Slavonic term postavlenie which served to 
render both the Greek words xaráraei and yerporovia, and the 
desire of their rulers to gain as much independence as possible from 
Byzantine control, contributed to the rise of another, and more 
nationalistic, current of opinion; the conflict between these two schools 
of thought goes far toward explaining the passionate discussions that 
arose in Russia over the legitimacy of Clement's consecration, as well as 
Prince Rostislav’s angry appeal, when confronted with a Byzantine 
metropolitan unilaterally appointed by the patriarch, to “the canons of 
the holy Apostles.” 

Our investigation has also revealed some grounds for believing that, 
apart from Hilarion and Clement, several other metropolitans of Kiev 
in this period may have been selected by the Russian authorities 
Constantine 1 (1156-8) and Constantine 11 (1167-2) were, according to 
the evidence of Tatishchev, candidates selected by the Princes Yuri 1 
and Rostislav I respectively, and sent to Constantinople to receive the 
Patriarch’s consecration or confirmation." It is quite possible that 
both were Russians by birth. Moreover, the Metropolitan Theodore 
(1161-са. 1163) may perhaps also have been a candidate of Rosti- 
slay.! Two further metropolitans of the Kievan period were, acoord- 
ing to Tatishchev, nominated by Russian rulers: Nicetas (1122-6), be 
claims, was sent as a bishop to Constantinople by the Prince of Kiev, 
Vladimir Monomakh, and was there appointed by the Patriarch me 
Topolitan of Russia.'*? Tatishchev maintains that Nicetas. OP his m. 
ney from Kiev to Byzantium in 1122, accompanied Vladimir's eran 
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contract an Imperial marriage, From 


T to 
aT She was to marry Alexius, the son of the 


iperor Comnenus, in accordance with an agreement recently 
а ы ‘Russia and the Empire. Several details supplied by 

atishchev on this marriage, which supplement the evidence of other 
S Ane reliable by modern historians,'* and 


other 
is Matthew (1220), who, he 
Prince of Suzdal’, Vsevolod Ш.!® 3 

The list of metropolitans of Kiev nominated, on Tatishchev's evi- 
dence, by the Russian ‘authorities could perhaps be extended by the 
addition of another name. In 1089, the Primary Chronicle tells us, 
Yanka, the daughter of Prince Vsevolod of Kiev, returning from Con- 
stantinople, “brought back [to Kiev] the Metropolitan John.” Histori- 
uns have generally concluded from this text that this metropolitan, 
John Ш (1089-90), was chosen for his Russian post cither by Yanka 
herself or by her father." 

“This reconstruction of the list of possible Russian nominees to the 
же of Kiev in the eleventh, twelfth, and early thirteenth centuries relies 


heavily on the evidence of Tatishchev. His testimony has been doubted 
‘or impugned by reputable historians, and the highly critical attitude 
с лена M E. tiay отаг his unconfirmed 

-on the nomination of several metropolitans of Kiev by the 
1 | authorities has tended to relegate it to the lumber-room of 


ЕЛЕ PANE‏ ا 


yzantium, Kiev and Moscow е 
Russian bishops, and of Rostislav I to the Byzantine ambassador, і 
they are not forgeries, must be regarded as illuminating contributio = 
to the subject under discussion. They show that at least in the middle 
the twelfth century а tradition existed in the ruling circles of Rav 
that the metropolitans of Kiev could be, and were from time to time 
elected by the сеа and civil authorities of the country. 

One last piece of evidence can perhaps be add i 
view. In 1441 the Grand Duke of и Basi Ik in арыз ote 
Patriarch of Constantinople, after reminding his correspondent of the 
circumstances of Russia's conversion to Christianity, made the follow- 
ing statement: "strengthened and confirmed by piety, the sons, grand- 
sons and great grandsons [of St. Vladimir] . . . received from time to 
time the most holy metropolitans in their country from the Imperial 
City [of Constantinople], sometimes а Greck, sometimes a Russian 
from their own land, consecrated by the most holy Oecumenical 
Patriarch." *? It is possible, of course, that this alternation of Byzan- 
tine and native primates, so vividly described by the words “sometimes 
. . . sometimes" (ovogda. . inogda), should be taken to refer to the 
regular succession of Greek and Russian metropolitans of Kiev, which 
we observed between 1237 and 1378. Yet the general terms in which 
Basil II's statement is couched, and his mention of the immediate 
descendants of Vladimir І, seem to suggest that he was alluding to a 
tradition which was thought in his time to go back to the Kievan 
period. 

ш 

The results of our inquiry must now be briefly summarized. It has 
been shown that the text of Nicephorus Gregoras which mentions the 
Russo-Byzantine agreement stipulating that the metropolitans of Kiev 
Were to be appointed in accordance with the principle of alternate 
nationality —a text accidentally omitted from the Bonn edition of the 
Лоторіа "Ројраїктў, and consequently neglected by historians — 
deserves to be restored to its proper place in the thirty-sixth book of 
Gregoras’ work, and should be considered as а source providing fresh 
Evidence on the ecclesiastical relations between the Empire and medie- 
val Russia. The attempt to assess the reliability of this evidence has led 
т тео, within a somewhat wider framework, several aspects 

E these relations between the early eleventh and the late fourteenth 

Ciuc. Although no direct evidence has come to light to ert 

© Gregoras statement that a formal agreement concerning the 


, 3 
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t 
ionalit the primates of Russia was actually concluded 
between d oi Byzantium and Kiev, circumstantial evi- 
tends to support his testimony, especially in the period between 
237 and 1378, when. Byzantine and Russian prelates were appointed 
ай with striking regularity to the metropolitan see of Kiev by the 
таган similar ‘observable alternation in the nationality of 
metropolit Kiev in the earlier, pre-Mongol, period of Rus- 
pa vean in some detail the methods and 
then appointed. This 


“Tatishchey, suggests, in my opinion, that a number of metropolitans of 
Kiev in this period had, prior to their consecration or confirmation by 

patriarch, been nominated in Russia by the local authorities of 
‘Church and State, and that the Byzantine Patriarchate, no doubt for 
reasons of expediency, accepted and tolerated this practice. 


‘We also considered the grounds, ecclesiastical and political, on 
ed. The canon law of the Eastern 
ment of 


dev and Moscow 
Byzantium, Ki i 
an dpysped: ёк Bocaviíoo. The Russi Я 

Mn this view on a number of occasions — m puede 
of the eleventh, twelfth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. کو‎ 
Gaimed the right to have their metropolitan elected and consecrated 
py their own bishops, in accordance with their interpretation — often 
a forced one — of canon law. 

"These conflicts between the Russian episcopate and the Byzantine 
patriarchate were further complicated by the intrusion of political fac- 
tors and the intervention of the secular authorities, The princes of 
Kiev and Moscow, for all the deference most of them felt for the 
unique position occupied by the Byzantine emperor and patriarch in 
Orthodox Christendom, were naturally anxious to have a controlling 
influence on the selection of the primates of their Church; and some 
of them, notably in the twelfth century, are known to have chafed 
under the distant, but quite overt, hegemony of the Imperial overlord 
of their Byzantine metropolitans, The Byzantine emperors, for their 
part, regarded the metropolitans of Kiev as valuable diplomatic 
agents, capable of using their considerable moral and spiritual author- 
ity to ensure the docility and secure the alliance of the powerful Rus- 
sian realm; and alliance with Russia was for the Imperial government, 
so frequently faced in this period with military and economic crises, a 
prime necessity. 

And yet, just because Russia was a country whose military and 
economic resources commanded the respect of Byzantine statesmen, 
the emperors could not fail to realize that their aim of building up a 
favorable balance of power in the steppes and forests of eastern 
Europe could best be achieved by the use of tactful diplomacy. The 
most clear-sighted of them still knew the wisdom, which their prede- 
cessors had gained through long experience of negotiating and fight- 
ing with the barbarians, of acquiring useful allies and appeasing 
potential foes by timely concessions to their national susceptibilities. 
And, as the history of the Empire’s relations with its northern neigh- 
bors, and particularly with the Balkan Slavs, so clearly illustrates, 

these concessions were apt to include the granting to the satellite states 
Of a measure of ecclesiastical self-government; the recognition by the 
Emperor = Il about 1020 of the autonomy of the Bulgaren 
wi primate, the archbishop of Ohrid, was to conse- 
rated by his own suffragan bishops, the Emperor reserving for him- 


f the right of appointing or nominating him, is п outstanding and 
cont ing ating him, is а 


1рогагу example of this ecclesiastical diplomacy. "^ It would be 


э "PU. n 00 
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3 i i ідей in Nicaea, it ї 7 а 

‘sing if the government had not been prepared to concede rial authorities resid 2,17 its existence, which the evi- 

sepe Imperial. eh ERU ent to perce GA ‘ated above tends, in my submission, to confirm, may provide a 

oe further example of that genius for combining a program of Imperial 


to time, to nominate their own candidate for t М 
them, from time io і a concession would have been ай ia fury with a policy of concessions to the national aspirations of 
‘more justified, since Justinian’s legislation on the appointment of bishops Byzantium’s satellites, which was displayed on so many occasions by 
and metropolitans — which was included in the Nomocanon and in the Church and Empire of East Rome. 
the Basilica — allowed the local authorities a leading part in the elec- 
toral process, a clause of his 123rd novel even recognizing the right of 
the provincial bishops to consecrate their metropolitans, and since the 
appointment to vacant ‘metropolitan sees was acknowledged in Byzan- 
tium to lie within the emperor's legitimate sphere of interest. 

The often competing interest of the four different parties con- 
сетей in the appointment of the metropolitan of Kiev — the Russian 


resorted to during the appointment of the Rus- 
1308, and which the Byzantine Patriar- 
the local authorities of Anchialus and 


compromise 
(xpifeıa) and а policy of 


вугатїит, Kiev and Moscow x 
serus rt sm i grec Сен ти 


edi usd о ne salt рачм echo тет temen un Rime wa 
VC тена. Quon ne crie done pes POZE synonyme deir y a ete 
E entre varier e lerne... Nous disons parfaitement en ra УМ 
Td. pp 281-2 
TO Paint called this hook the thiry-seventh but his numeration has been superseded hy 
the Bonn editors 
is in parc 


du 
ye 
чей (Моц. Le 
(Cami. 
ed 
Vei vo dates depende on the relative value attached to, 

Sube lion. See б. Lac, Die Anfünre des russischen Reichas 


is 'lternative dans la 


же M. D. Prielkov, Ocherki po terkovmozpoliicheskoy icri 
Petersburg, 1913), рр, 3576 Н. Koch, “Byzanz, Ochr und Key 
TT. For the "Roman" theory, see N. de Baumgarten, “Sai 
Jic Roe." Quentala Christiana. 7, pt. | (1932: M. Juge, "Les origines 
muon deor Cres 36 (1837) pp 257-70. For the view that Vladimir's chunch 
йн ке E Gohibinaky, Шолу лиз пу erri. l pam 1 (2nd ed, Moscow, 1901), pp 
à "tatus of the Rusian Church during the first half-century following 
‘Review, 20 (1941) pp. 28-314, 
Vnioche, ed. and transl by 1. Kratchkovsky and A. Vasiliev, 


that га the course of the eleventh century thi alteration in the 
endpolitans of Kiev ^ut consacrée et devint comme officielle” (AKL, p. NI). ha 
evidence for this метет DE 
еони (St Petersburg 1889), pp. 167 

а-ин (Kev, 1913). pp. 1940. 
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ач ofthe crucial words from the Bonn edition was no doubt accidental: this shown by 
кеш nthe Latin translation underneath the Greek text they are given in full: qui mode ex gente 
Jo ка ет mora ierra nali cducaisque pest aniecedentis moriem mutuo медет occupat. Hi 

Bonn. П. p. S12. 

нм. i. n xxv сар, 246, Bonn 11. pp. 19-200 

Poncii хм, cup. 20-51, ibid. pp. 511-2. 

SCL Golland, орай, рр. М. 40, 51, 97, 226, 28991 

fd. cap. 367. р SIS 

The оа sources referring to Alexius, who was canonized by the Russian Church, are cited and 
analyzed in Golubinsky. up-c. I, 1. pp. 171. E High praise is meted out to Alexius inthe synodal 
ecc of the Patriarch Philothous. of June 30, 1354 (Aca Poiriarcianiy Corantinopeliani, |. р. 
3440) and in the synodal decree of the Patriarch Callistus, of July 1361 (bid. рр, 425-30), Gregoras 
pre of Alexis ix all the less convincing. since Alexius had heen appointed Vicar General to the 
metropolitan of Russi and warmly recommended for Ihe ром of future metropolitan by his predeces- 


tot Theognostus, a prelate for whom Gregoras professes ће highest regard (Hist, Byz lib. ках, cap. 
M 07240 Boon, IIL p 513-516), 


Sili. сар. HS. п. SIK 


i 


A 


ruskomu 
"yas from the time of its foundation placed under Byrantine 
‘argued by V. Laurent, "Aux origines de l'Eglise russe.” Echos 
“Studies т Slave Church History,” Byzantion, 17 
‘of Central and Eastern Europe (London, 1949), pp. 
Vizanti i Rusi pi Vladimire,” Vizonrisky Vre- 
how V. Vodott, Naissanee de la Chrérienté russe (Paris, 1988) pp. 


ч 
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The sequence of events, and the exact chronology of Alexus’ and Roman two journeys to 
Constantinople remain, admittedly rather uncertain. as the different sources do not always agree СЇ. 


у, гүм... 11. 1, рр, 177-7, 190-3, А, М. Ammann, Abriss der auanischer. Kircenge- 
Mh Mea. 1950), р. 945. |a сїт. however, that Alexius мав already in Constantinople in 
HS} ard Wat Roman could not have arrived before the following year 
"The iue facts are stated in the synodal decree of Patriarch Callistus, of July, 1361, (Acta Pam 
T Тр 425-30). Alexius was appointed jrjtporokitnc Kuff: кїй miang ‘Pranic ion June M. 
aca PMD) and Roman ^a litte later" (ner qv) p rporhérmc Arti. Gregoras while 
Ae He chronological order of these appointments, rfe 10 the titles ranted to the tuo Pet 
Ie posible terms: FUE удр zeapartoun detec Trao rob "Pru, fee eR n 
Ник. roy "AREA, , xui irc Opep. cin wmponokieni (ec. cit. cap. 26. 
Previotsly he hud stated that Roman aspired te the metropolitan sec of AI Rusia (riv ec 
Шы e Боткин ка uerus: bd сар. 34. p SUR. and we ure боце mae D 


that Gregoras intermingled 
355) in order to bobster up 
Roman, missed the oppor- 
(her context, Gregoras has 

med the Byzantine court 
Bi. Wb. vi, cap, Sod. L 
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A EIC and vat wel authenticated. action ıs ascribed to the Metropolitan Peter by the anony- 
xa author of his fourtcenth-century Vala. Shortly before his death, Peter is аер 10 have nomi- 
Tord. metropolitan « certain Archimandrite Theodore (Metropolitan Makary, нони гид 
мейлі IN [St Petersburg. 1886}, p. 315). Theodore's identity. origin and fate are quite unknown, and. 
true this statement may mean that Peter nominated not his successor (as Golubinsky. ibid. pp. 
Мк bebev but he candidate for the metropolitan e of айса (See Sokolov. op.cit.. pp. 2624). 
co Clos ‘of Alexius appointment, sec Golubinsky. (Бій. pp. 171. ff: Sokolov. ibid, pp. 
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"The text is printed in Acta Parriarcherus Constantinopoliani, V, pp. 3340 


‘There is a curious similarity between this passage of the synovial decree and some of Gregoras! 

desees to Russia: both Philotheus and Gregoras describe the Russian people as лө/ ап ун-т: f. 

cenas. Hia. Rez, ib. ххуйй, сар 35. Bonn. HI. p. 199. ekewhere, Gregores calls the Russians 

hoc sobanfipesm rac Mb. xxxvi cap. 21. ibid. p. 512). both give the Grand Duke of Moscow the 

ie of iE (Gregoras. ibid. сар 2R. p. 515). both refer to the pagan neighbors of Russia, the 

Litheanians. аз fire-worshippers mypno/iizpas): Аста Patr. Constant, loc cit, p. 336 0с pont 

Тын. б. ibid, cap. 26. p. 514) 

чо ыга: cn xui pos. used in the synodal decree, are strikingly reminiscent of 
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EU menie of the metropolitans of Russia (cf. supra. note 10). They may also be 

d 20 Gregoras’ statement that the Metropolitan Theognostus йун te ка} riflparm in Con- 
it Byz. Vc. ct cop. 20. p.510. 
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CHAPTER V 


BYZANTIUM AND RUSSIA IN THE 
LATE MIDDLE AGES* 


"Russia, as 1 have said earlier, is a highly populated country; the length 


‘and breadth of the land occupied by its inhabitants cannot at all casily 
be measured; the annual produce harvested from its crops is very large 
and varied: a considerable amount of silver is produced from there, 
mined in the country; and because that country is gripped by cold 
owing to its distance from the sun, nature, as you would expect, breeds 
a large number of thick-fleeced animals which are hunted and whose 
hides are exported by the local inhabitants to every other land and city, 
bringing them much gain, And in the neighboring ocean fishes are 
caught some of whose bones provide useful enjoyment for satraps and 
princes and kings and for nearly all those who lead a refined life, and 
are distinguished men. 1 forbear to mention how much more abundant 
Wealth the Russians obtain in addition by exporting these objects 
broad." This description, written about 1355 in Constantinople by the 
ү historian Nicephorus Gregoras, illustrates the interest which 
Russia, retained, after four and a half centuries of trade with 
a, in the economic resources of the country, and particularly in 
Mesa exported from the steppes and forests north of the 
trade relations with Russia, after a temporary eclipse 

the Mongol invasion and to the Latin conquest of Constantino- 

ed in the fourteenth century, though the benefit they brought 

Was reduced by the fact that the Black Sea trade was then 

by the Genoese and the Venetians. However, food supplies 

rn coast of the Black Sea remained of vital importance 
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Stays 

to Constantinople, and the ex 


Venetians by the Tatars from 


pulsion in 1343 of the Genoese and th 
e 
Don, and the subsequent sie; 


the port of Tana near the estuary of th 
Y Of the 


: t siege by the same Tatars of the C, 
colony of Кайа in the Crimea, resulted in an acute shortage Sater 
ead 


and salted fish in the Byzantine capital and other citi 

Russian money was as necessary 10 Byzantium as Кашы Pe 
rials. The authorities of Constantinople, faced with the тапсы naa 
their state, reduced to pawning the Crown jewels and to ae g i e 
and earthenware goblets at the feast of the emperors сопун i 
1347,* were now, for any extraordinary expense, wholly dependent cn 
foreign aid. In 1346 an earthquake seriously damaged the church or 
St Sophia. The ruler of Muscovy sent a large sum of money for ide 
repair of the building. A further sum was sent in 1398 by the grand 
prince of Moscow, Basil I, to the aid of Constantinople, blockaded at 
that time by the Turks; a donation intended, in the words of a contem- 
porary Russian chronicle, as “alms for those who are in such need and 
misery." Each of these gifts was obtained through the good offices of 
the primate of the Russian Church who, as an appointee of the patri- 
arch of Constantinople and the representative of the emperor, was 
expected to promote both the ecclesiastical and the secular interests of 
the empire in Russia. A further contribution from the Russians was 
sought in 1400: the patriarch of Constantinople wrote to the primate. 
the Metropolitan Cyprian, urging him, “as a friend of the Byzantines” 
(ёс фїйоррФ@на!ос &vOporoc) to start another fund-raising campaign: 
hc was to assure his Russian flock that it was more meritorious 10 
contribute money for the defense of Constantinople than to build 
churches, to give alms to the poor, or to redeem prisoners: “for this 
holy City,” wrote the patriarch, “is the pride, the support, the sanctifica- 
tion, and the glory of Christians in the whole inhabited world." 

It was not for economic reasons alone that the Byzantines became. 
in the second half of the fourteenth century, increasingly aware of the 
advantages to be derived from their relations with Russia. The military 
and political situation of Byzantium justified the gravest anxieties. The 
Ottoman Turks, established in Europe since the middle of the century, 
took no more than four decades to seize most of what remained 2 

ine territory, conquer Bulgaria, and crush the resistance of the 
Serbian state. By the end of the century, except for its деш 
ihe Peloponnese and a few islands in the Aegean. the empir Tt 
reduced to Constantinople, and the position of the capital, block act 
by the Turks, seemed desperate. It was clear that only foreign miliary 
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| ive scale could save the dying empire. The emperors’ 
ашу focused on obtaining help from the West; John V's 
hopes were ШО") failed to achieve anything; Manuel ПУ journey 
visit to Italy ПЗЕ London (1399-1403) was not more successful; and 
to Italy. Paris n attempt to reconquer the Balkans from the Turks 
the Hungaran tthe battle of Nicopolis (1396). In their desperate 
e "lies, the Byzantine authorities could not fail to observe the 
search or a һат were taking place in the second half of the 
significan Century on the confines of eastern Europe. In the Russian 
ee atch around 1300 had formed a congeries of petty principali- 
lent’ nally independent of each other and subject to the formidable 
Wer of the Golden Horde, two political structures had now 
emerged, competing for the allegiance of the eastern Slavs: the grand 
duchy of Lithuania and the principality of Moscow. The territories of 
the former comprised most of western and south-western Russia, and, 
since about 1362, included the ancient Russian capital of Kiev; Mus- 
covy, still the smaller of the two, was claiming, with growing convic- 
tion and success, to embody the political and cultural traditions of 
Kievan Rus, a state with which Byzantium had enjoyed particularly 
close and mutually beneficial relations in the early Middle Ages. The 
Muscovite princes, thrifty, persistent and unscrupulous, pursuing at 
first a policy of abject submissiveness to the Golden Horde, had 
embarked, with the blessing of the Church and the support of their 
boyars, on the task of “gathering” the whole of eastern Russia under 
their sway, By the end of the fourteenth century the power of Mus- 
covy had greatly increased, Among the many causes of its eventual 
coe over its rivals we may single out — next to the support con- 
= ly given to its rulers. by the Russian Church — the belief which 
iris in Russia that the prince of Moscow was alone strong 
коебу stand up to the Tatars and to achieve one day the long- 
1380, Mein of the country. This faith acquired substance in 
Ab Russian troops, commanded by Dimitri, prince of 
cae ícated а large Tatar army at Kulikovo by the River Don. 
Macon ange sources hail this victory as a great triumph for 
Point of view годе Christian faith; and although from a short-term 
Moscow was КШЇКОУо proved a Pyrrhic victory — two years later 
Prestige of the ской by а Mongol vassal of Timur — its effect on the 
a. Was lating bra c Pality of Moscow, both inside and outside Rus- 
The and considerable, 
government was well aware of these changes which 


aid on а mass 
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were affecting the balance of pow. 
Black Sea, an area which, he the а AR NOM GE Gg 
diplomatists had scrutinized with peculiar care* To тиши qi So 
ship and loyalty of the peoples who dwelt in thi arcs ne ie 
cardinal principle of the empire's foreign policy during иы 1 а 
the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries, when Булаш i day in 
prestige throughout eastern Europe were at their height Influence and 
teenth and early fifteenth centuries, when Byzantium was 04 
rate power, fighting for its life, such a policy had become mor nn 
tial than ever, It was also far more difficult to sera IE 
Byzantines, however, still held two trump cards: the rs ead 
exerted by the city of Constantinople on the minds of the tera 
eastern Europe; and the unifying force of Orthodox Christianity, of 
which the Byzantines were regarded (at least until 1439) as the most 
authoritative exponents, and whose administrative centre and spiritual 
heart were in Constantinople. In the absence of a foreign policy based 
оп power, the Byzantines were reduced in the fourteenth century to 
playing these cards as best they could. During the period between 
1350 and 1453, Byzantine foreign policy in castern Europe was 
increasingly driven to rely on the good offices of the Church, whose 
supreme executive organ, the Oecumenical Patriarchate, in striking 
contrast to the versatile opportunism of the imperial government, was 
assuming the role of chief spokesman and instrument of the imperial 
traditions of East Rome. Hence, in practical terms, the authorities of 
Byzantium were faced with a double program of action: they were 
impelled, on the one hand, to consolidate and extend the spiritual 
authority of the Oecumenical Patriarchate over the nations of eastern 
Europe; and, on the other, to ensure the Joyalty of these same nations 
to Byzantium by making diplomatic concessions to their national те 
ceptibilities; and this, particularly in the fourteenth century, meani 
‘a measure of self-government to those churches outside the 
empire which owed allegiance to the see of Constantinople. The fact 
that the empire’s foreign policy in eastern Europe was then primarily 
directed towards these two goals explains the dominant role played Py 
teclesistcal affairs — and to a large extent by coclesiastical CF 
macy — in the history of Russo-Byzantine relations 
Ce iastical relations between Byzantium E A 
Jands in the fourteenth century were mostly concerned with МС 
problem of the jurisdiction, place of residence, and 
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anum and Rasia ^ the Late Middle Ages n 
s f the primates of the Russian Church. Until the Mon- 
Ash the thirteenth century these dignitaries, who were 
gol imas the patriarch of Constantinople, resided in Kiev. In 
appoint to the political fragmentation of the realm, the devasta- 

wing to The Mongols, and the growing political ascendancy of 

EN the metropolitan moved his residence to Viadimir. 
w a Rosi was transferred to Moscow. These successive moves 
when “onificance de jure, and the primate of the Russian 

Los кш» ‘mid fifteenth century his traditional title of 
Church rain and of АП Russia.” In practice, however, from 
ee fourteenth century the metropolitans increasingly identified 
themselves with the policies and aspirations of the princes of Moscow. 
It was only natural that Moscow's rivals for the still contested political 
hegemony over Russia sought to deprive their opponent of the con- 
rable moral and political advantages derived from the presence 
Sithin the city walls of the chief bishop of the Russian Church. Their 
best hope lay in persuading the Byzantine authorities to set up sepa- 
rate metropolitanates in their respective territories. Throughout the 
fourteenth century Constantinople was bombarded with such requests 
—from the princes of Galicia, from the grand dukes of Lithuania and, 
in one case, from the king of Poland; these demands, usually backed 
by promises, threats or financial bribes, were often successful; and 
with bewildering and unedifying frequency the emperors and the 
patriarchs of Constantinople? set up in the fourteenth century separate 
metropolitanates for Galicia and for Lithuania, only to abolish them a 
ar or years, later.!? The rise of these splinter churches signi- 
9 рси ae Byzantine authorities before the political or eco- 
tory; while а ers who controlled portions of west Russian terri 
made by the im Er abolitions represented as many concessions 
Muscovite Rieu, Жыны and Church to the wishes of the 
cise through A о, for political reasons, were anxious to exer- 
Communities А oe an authority over the Russian 
Byzantine signed boundaries of the Muscovite state. The 

by a single prin коса to see a united Russian Church gov- 
hanc to primate: tradition, administrative convenience, and a 


this solution became 
‘he wishes of tne + the more acceptable to them, as it coincided with 
“ing resp e Uscovite rulers, whose power commanded increas- 

nd whose military and economic resources the empire in 
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its dire predicament so desperately needed. 

, The problem of the extent of the Russian met 
UNE em with the question of how, and 
lo be appointed. On this question th a ч 
ied rong, and бесан M e Russians 
the metropolitans of Russia as valuable diplomatic agents ea t 
using their moral and spiritual authority to ensure the loyalty А 
Russian flock to the empire, were naturally anxious to reat, cy t 
over the appointment and consecration of these сола Sanin 
equally obvious reasons, the Muscovite sovereigns, while accepting nu 
principle that their metropolitans were to be approved a 
crated by the patriarchs of Constantinople, wished to have as mech 
influence as possible on their selection. These conflicting claims Ex 
fora long time resolved by compromise: from 1237 to 1378 Brani 
and Russian candidates were, with striking regularity, appointed in 
turn by the patriarchs to the metropolitan see of Kiev and All Russia 
‘There are grounds for believing that this regular alternation was the 
result ofa special agreement concluded between the Byzantine and the 
Russian authorities. The problems involved in the appointment of 
the metropolitans of Russia became the central issue in the diplomatic 
relations between Byzantium and Muscovy in the late Middle Ages. 
Its historical importance far transcends the level of the obscure and 
often discreditable manoeuvres ascribed to both parties in the docu- 
ments of the time. Behind these dubious operations, affecting their 
outcome or flowing from their cause, we can discern the diplomatic 
techniques employed by the Byzantine patriarchate and by the Musco- 
vite experts on foreign affairs; the conflict and alignment of different 
ecclesiastical programs within Byzantium and Russia; the changing 
pattern of power politics in eastern Europe; and —the most significant 
in the long run of these factors — the slow crystallization in Muscovy of 
а new attitude towards the Byzantine empire, an attitude closely linked 
with the development of post-medieval Russian nationalism. 

АШ these factors were already present in some degree in the cit- 
cumstances that attended the appointment in 1354 of the Russian 
bishop Alexius as metropolitan of Kiev and АП Russia. The decree of 
the Synod of the Byzantine Church, signed by the Patriarch Philo- 
theus on 30th June of that year, states unequivocally that the Synod's 
int Alexius was influenced by the wishes of “the great 


ropolitans’ jurisdic. 
by whom, they were 
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antium and Russia in 
regarded as a precedent. This synodal decree, at 
which must not Po ingenuons, clothed in the expert phraseology of 
fies evasive A, is remarkable for its desire to satisfy the 
fast Roman P Fiscovite authorities, and for its assertion that the 
demands ОР a native Russian “is by no means customary nor safe 
АО The fint of these features can be explained by the 
for the COM ecclesiastical situation in eastern Europe: in 1354, the 
сп which the Ottomans established themselves on European 
soil at Gallipoli, and in which the Venetian ambassador to Constan- 
inople informed his government that the Byzantines would readily 
toph fo any power that would save them from the Turks and the 
Genoese! the East Roman government was not unnaturally disposed 
lend a favorable car to the demands of a friendly state from which 
tt kast economic assistance could be expected — the principality of 
Moscow and its “great king.” The patriarch, too, had his reasons for 
being conciliatory towards the Muscovite ruler. Philotheus consist- 
ently strove to consolidate the authority of the see of Constantinople 
over the nations of castern Europe. The Balkan Slavonic churches 
were in 1354 slipping away from his control; the more reason for 
making sure of the continued loyalty of the Russians, the most 
numerous of the foreign proselytes of Byzantium, Yet this concession 
to the Russian demands must have been costly to the patriarch's con- 
science; for it involved a betrayal of his conviction that the Church 
should not submit to any form of secular pressure. Philotheus was a 
kading member of the party of “zealots” in the Byzantine Church, 
who, in opposition to the “politicians” or “moderates,” insisted on the 
freedom of ecclesiastical appointments.'* The acceptance of а candi- 
tate for a high ecclesiastical post in deference to the wishes of a seu- 
r ruler — and a foreign onc at that — was a serious derogation of the 
ee in the application of canon law and a capitula- 
an Düponents who, in accordance with the opposite principle 
economy,” believed that the Church in its relations with the secu- 
a Powers, both at home and abroad, should not intransigently reject 
tie сон зе compromises. The painful dilemma in which Phi- 
on imsel in 1354 по doubt accounts for his cavalier 
Appointment i truth: for the Synod's bland assertion that the 
Was “by no а native Russian to the sce of Kiev and All Russia 
Past 117 cares customary” is contradicted by the fact that for the 
—three here had been — if Alexius himself is included in the 
Hs and three Byzantine holders of this post. 
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The Synod's resolve not to tolerate any more Russian metropol; 
tans proved wholly ineffectual, for during the six years that clapsog 
after Alexius’ death in 1378, the patriarchate agreed on three different 
occasions to the appointment of a native primate.'* Its inconstancy 
was further demonstrated by its failure to give adequate support to 
Alexius himself, who until 1361 had the greatest difficulty in maintain. 
ing his rights over Kiev against Olgerd, grand duke of Lithuania, and 
his nominee, Roman, whom the patriarch had appointed metropoli- 
tan of Lithuania in 1354, In 1373 the Patriarch Philotheus sent an 
envoy to Russia, to investigate the complaints received from the 
Lithuanian ruler about Alexius’ conduct. Two years later this patriar- 
chal envoy, Cyprian, was appointed by the patriarch metropolitan of 
Kiev and All Russia, with the proviso that the latter half of his title, 
which implied jurisdiction over the Muscovite Church, would become 
effective as soon as the accusations against Alexius could be substan- 
tiated. However, as we learn from a Byzantine source," the patriarch’s 
commission of inquiry found these accusations devoid of substance, 
and was impressed by Alexius’ immense popularity in Muscovy. He 
was allowed to retain his authority over the Muscovite Church.'* 
These dubious manoeuvers were scarcely calculated to enhance the 
popularity of the emperor and patriarch in Muscovy. The Russians 
found it hard to forgive the humiliation which the Byzantine authori- 
ties had so unjustly imposed on the Metropolitan Alexius, who was 
not only a highly respected spiritual leader, but something of a 
national hero. The patriarch's decision to appoint Cyprian as primate 
of All Russia while the case of Alexius was still sub judice — taken in 
order to please the Lithuanian ruler — was, despite the fact that it was 
later rescinded, felt to be a bitter humiliation. The Byzantines them- 
selves were impressed by the “great tumult,” the “uproar,” and the 
“attitude of revolt” which this affair had provoked all over Russia." 
And in 1378 Cyprian complained that as a result of these events the 
Muscovites “were abusing the Patriarch, the Emperor, and the Great 
Synod: they called the Patriarch a Lithuanian, and the Emperor (00. 
and the most honourable Great Synod.” n 
But worse was to come. In 1379, a year after Alexius’ death. his 
successor-clect, the Russian cleric Michael (Mityai) chosen by the 
‘grand prince of Moscow and already accepted by the patriarch. Set 
ош from Moscow to Constantinople for his consecration. But as the 
Russian ships sailed down the Bosphorus, a few miles from his dest- 
‘nation, Michael suddenly died. His Russian escort, thoughtfully D^" 
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шыт and Russia in the Lai 
P. gf Moscow with blank charters adorned with his 
sided by the РЕ © with a considerable sum of money, used the 
and signature, Ahe name of one of their party, the Archimandrite 
former to substi | defunct Michacl, and probably distributed the 
pimen, for that OF tials in Constantinople, With the help of these 
money as bribes 10 hey persuaded the Patriarch Nilus to consecrate 
soe Metropolitan of Kiev and Great Russia.” This sordid and 
Pimen #5 e deal, for which the Russian envoys and the officials of 
eputable deo ie must bear joint responsibility? resulted in 
the Byzantine Mme confusion in the affairs of the Russian Church, 
bs pa twelve years and ended with the acceptance by the 
ee та ‘of Cyprian as metropolitan of Russia (1390). 
Мо пе Muscovite Prince Dimitri, who on these two occasions (in 
13754 and in 1379-80) found himself a victim of these machinations 
of Byzantine diplomacy, could hardly have been expected to entertain 
feelings of goodwill towards the authorities of Constantinople, and 
especially towards the emperor, whose influence on the appointment 
of the metropolitans of Russia was usually only too apparent. It is, 
however, in the reign of Dimitri’s son and successor, Basil I (1389- 
1425), that occurred the first recorded instance of a revolt by the нт 
sians, not indeed against the authority of the Constantinopolitan 
Church, but against the claims of the Byzantine emperors to exercise & 
measure of direct jurisdiction over the whole Orthodox Christian 
world. In 13932 Antony IV, patriarch of Constantinople, sent a letter 
to Basil 1 of Moscow, rebuking him for having caused his metropoli- 
tan to omit the emperor's name from the commemorative diptychs of 
the Russian Church.” The patriarch reprimanded the Muscovite ruler 
for having expressed contempt for the emperor and having made dis- 
Paraging remarks about him. He took a particularly grave view of the 
fact that the Russian sovereign had declared: “We have the Church, 
not the emperor." To acknowledge the authority over Russia of 
Patriarch but not of the emperor is, as Antony points out, a con- 
in terms: for “it is not possible for Christians to have the 
great and not to have the empire. For Church and empire have a 
from andy and community; nor is it possible for them to be separated 
another" And, in an attempt to save Basil I from the conse- 
grievous error, and in pursuance of his own duty as 
Санги of all Christians,” the patriarch solemnly reiterates 
emperor” he «iple of Byzantine political philosophy: “The holy 
1 de writes, “is not as other rulers and governors of other 
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regions are . he is annointed wit c great cl 
basileus and autokrator of the Mer а sanai 
These other rulers exercise a purely local authority; the hg jjS 
is “the lord and master of the inhabited world.” thew One 
emperor,” “the natural king,” whose laws and ordinances are А 
in the whole world. His universal sovereignty is made manifes tet 
liturgical commemoration of his name in the churches of Chen Че 
dom; and, as the patriarch’s letter unequivocally implies the es 
Prince of Moscow hy discontinuing this practice within his real het 
deliberately мече the yery foundations of Christian law P 
government. 
.. There are few documents which express with such force and clar- 
ity the basic theory of the medieval Byzantine state. The Patriarch 
Antony's letter contains a classic exposition of the doctrine of the 
universal East Roman empire, ruled by the basileus, successor of Con- 
stantine and vicegerent of God, the natural and God-appointed master 
of the Oikoumene, supreme law-giver of Christendom, whose author- 
ity was held to extend, at least in a spiritual and “metapolitical” sense, 
over all Christian rulers and peoples. The fact that this uncompromis- 
ing profession of faith was made from the capital of a state that was 
facing political and military collapse, only emphasizes the astonishing 
strength and continuity of this political vision which pervades the 
entire history of the Byzantine body politic. “The doctrine of one 
oecumenical Emperor,” writes Professor Ostrogorsky, “had never been 
laid down more forcibly or with more fiery eloquence than in this 
letter which the Patriarch of Constantinople sent to Moscow from a 
city blockaded by the Turks." З 
What significance should we attach to the refusal of the Muscovite 
sovereign to recognize, in the late fourteenth century, the universalist 
claims of the Byzantine emperor? This question can best be answered 
by considering how far, and in what sense, these claims were acknowl- 
edged in Russia before and after the reception of the patriarchs 
admonitory letter by Basil 1. Direct evidence on this point is not 
abundant, and doubtless for good reason: the Russian rulers, hone 
genuine their reverence for the city of Constantinople and its supreme 
‘authorities, were always careful to safeguard their own political pre- 
rogatives, and anxious, within the scope allowed them by their Mom 
5 “overlords, to be seen to exercise their national sovereignty. Som! 
‘indication of their attitude to the emperor of den 
‘less been preserved in the documents of the time. In the late th 
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QD ку, a Russian ruler is said to have borne the 
teenth ce ard of the Emperor's Household — a 
Шоп of the traditional right of the emperor to be 
ОО distinguished subjects or dependent princes; an 

tow such Ed aid to have sent an envoy to Andronicus Il, who 
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a Oe шука no more than the wishful thinking ot the 
its seily ihor who records the event. But it is not impossible 
tine autho yas borne by at least one Russian ruler. The next 
the Byzantine Wx comes from the mid-fourteenth century. In a letter 
e of Member 1347 to Symeon, the grand prince of Moscow, 
writen in БЕР п. VI Cantacuzenus stated: “Yes, the Empire of the 
Pens ‘well as the most holy Great Church of God is — as you 
ЕГ have written — the source of all piety and the teacher of law 
and sanctification.”* This statement clearly implies the existence of an 
earlier letter — not extant — written by the Russian sovereign to the 
emperor, in which he explicitly acknowledged the legislative authority 
of the basileus over Russia.” And in 1452, the year before the fall of 
Constantinople, the grand prince of Moscow, Basil II, wrote to the 
last emperor of Byzantium, Constantine ХІ, in these terms: “You have 
received your great imperial sceptre, your patrimony, in order to con- 
firm all the Orthodox Christians of your realm and to render great 
assistance to our Russian dominion and to all our religion." The 
idea that the emperor enjoys certain prerogatives in Russia is, though 
veiled in diplomatic language, clearly apparent in these two texts." 
His universal authority was further emphasized in the Byzantine col- 
is of canon and imperial law which enjoyed great authority in 
Russia throughout the Middle Ages. And the teachers and guardians 
of canonical rectitude in Russia, the primates of the Russian Church, 
mie especially when they were Byzantine citizens, to 
e iet ir flock an awe-struck reverence for the emperor's supreme 
pret m 3 lom. It would be quite misleading to try to inter- 
© relations between the emperor and the princes of Russia in 
dinis of medieval suzerainty and vassalage, or of the modern 
themele АП sovereign and dependent states. The Byzantines 
Europe in terme thought of the Christian nations of eastern 
tionship to the уш Roman administration, and described their rela- 
Once used to р РЕП government with the help of technical terms 
the status of the “foederati” and "socii populi 
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: уйы! conversion of Rus’ 
sea authorities — with iiie) көй из, 
of Muscovy юрю sceptro Basil 1 
Lon каа ofthe Christian E ME ERE E 
ses ivine right a measure of ju ‚кели ho po 
in the words of the Patriarch E сыш 
to have EE E A O te eee limes 
re nciling the national aspirations of the R es 
Middle Ages with their acceptance of the о Lee зылды 
Eom 
standpoint of modern interstate relations. ee 
pris fashionable — of a struggle between Ru ian талон 
and Byzantine “imperialism,” but in the context E 
cnet Chie ялы ihe i Oika е 
Сове was the centre and the whole of ids i 
rope the domain. This communit ens 
I Ree аше у. as most Russians 
thought Е о foreshadow on earth the Heavenly 
Mins i she bel days and he coming of Antichrist. 
{140 ee e of the effect which the patriarch’s 
E likely that the emperor's name was 
та Аи g © diptychs of the Russian Church: for 
already Muscovite government sent a large of y 
to the Emperor Mani Е, 
uel II for the defense of C i d 
а ae п lense of 'onstantinople.* And 
i profo respect with which, as we have seen, Basil Ts 
ople str the basileus a year before the fall of Constantin- 
ee 
jolted against the ordei hierarchy 
The preceding survey will have suggested that the attitude of the 
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е rds Byzantium i 
passans uous: thus their 
Can amy the Byzantine auti 

wy in making appointme! 
eth O prevent them from contril 
of architectural and military need 
epe ture of bravado again 
I re the fact that both his predecessors and his successor 
the occumenical jurisdiction of the basileus. 
the Russian response to Byzantium, this 
m of attraction and repulsion, is traceable through the 
complex amalga! р! g 
history of Russia's relations with the empire. The memories of 
the wars waged by the Russians against Byzantium in the tenth cen- 
tury, whose more vivid episodes were proudly recorded by Russian 
chroniclers, contributed to the rise of a national heroic tradition which 
left its mark on the country’s medieval literature; in the struggle for 
native metropolitans, which began in the eleventh century and reached 
азе ак dose the Russians came to resent the insistence 
‘on selecting their own candidates when they felt 
cube! to do so, and to despise the ease with which, whenever 
empire was weak, the Byzantine authorities yielded о this iss 
Russian secular n issue to 
pressure or to the lure of Muscovite gold. And 
кектайу, the superior skill of Мико е Ba UY 
2d Rena ves dug Byzantine diplomatists, whose pol- 
Ee у г Е a securing military and economic 
Constantinople, een S оюу. of the Russians to the Church of 
frame of chess a distrust instill in the victims of this diplomati 
Seeds y plomatic 
“the Greeks” were politi lyzantine motives and a convicti 
те s political intriguers and iction that 
d aphorism “the Greeks ha А much too fond of money. 
Jı” coined by s Ive remained tricksters 
a Ri E to the 
ussian chronicler of the ele таси 
venth or early twelfth 


century. was 
" no doubt frequently and pointedly quoted in medieval 
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Byzantine cultural influences, after a period of decline due to th 
Mongol invasions, were reviving in Russia; and the work jf the 
e 


Byzantine painter Theophanes, who lived for so 
Russia and produced his masterpieces in Novgorod and (after 198) a 
Moscow, shows how close was the connection between late Medieval 
Russian painting and the Palacologan art of Constantinople.“ The 
devotion of the Russians to the mother Church of Constantinople and 
to its patriarchs was, despite the frictions over primatial Appointments, 
genuine and profound; and not once, at least until 1439, did they 
seriously entertain the idea of severing their canonical dependence pu 
the see of Constantinople which went back to the early days of Rus- 
sian Christianity. For this loyalty there was indeed much justification, 
The Byzantine metropolitans of Russia were for the most part worthy 
and zealous men; the emperors and the patriarchs were often 
genuinely concerned to see the Chi п faith flourish in Russia; and 
Russian monasticism, nurtured in the traditions of Constantinople 
and Mount Athos, was in the second half of the fourteenth century 
powerfully reviving under the leadership of St Sergius of the Monas- 
tery of the Holy Trinity and in close contact with the contemplative 
schools of Byzantine hesychasm.‘! But the prevailing attitude of the 
Russians towards Byzantium was not simply that of pupil to master: 
it was, in a sense, more simple and spontaneous, and is perhaps best 
epitomized in their reverence for the city of Constantinople, which. in 
their own language, they called Tsargrad, the Imperial City. In the 
eyes of the Russians — and indeed of all eastern Christendom — Con- 
stantinople was a holy city not only because, being the New Rome, it 
was the seat of the basileus and of his spiritual partner, the oecumeni- 
cal patriarch. The city’s essential holiness lay in the supernatural forces 
abundantly present within its walls: the many relics of Christ's passion 
and of the saints; the numerous churches and monasteries, storehouses 
of prayer and famed shrines of Christendom; and above all the 
patronage of the city’s heavenly protectors, the Divine Wisdom. Меи 
‘temple was St Sophia, and the Mother of God. whose robe, preserved 
in the church of Blachernae, was venerated as the city’s Du 
These visible signs of divine favour surrounded Constantinople in ne 
eyes of all eastern Christians with an aura of sanctity which could оту 
be rivalled by the glory of Jerusalem: indeed Constantinople e el 
thought of as the New Jerusalem. The Russian pilgrims and ravi 
who visited the city in the late Middle Ages and зое NE бе 
соте down to us display, before the number of its relics 
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get ries, the same open-eyed wonder and religious 
soles of ts sanctult ir descriptions of the Holy Land; more 
аке which they Ө on the breath-taking beauty of the church of 
than one of them Ce joveliness of the liturgical chanting therein; and 
S Sophia, and о wem to catch an echo of that excitement with which 
jonally they  Viadimir of Russia are said to have described to 
the envoys of Prine lic worship in St Sophia in the late tenth cen- 
their sovereign the Pe ether we were in heaven or on earth: for on 
tury: "We knew en beauty or splendour." For the Russians of the 
earth there is 00 ™rantinople was indeed, as it was for its own citizens, 
e AT ih of the Christians” and “the city of the world's 
M 
i a inople as the New Jerusalem was tarnished 
my оа as а result of the Council of Flor- 
and partially Parks a decisive turn in the relations between Muscovy 
wi шт. The proclamation on 6th July 1439 of the union 
keen the Greek and the Latin churches was an event of major 
importance for the whole of Christendom: but it was in Russia that its 
long-term effects were the most far-reaching and significant. A Rus- 
sion delegation, headed by Isidore, the Greck metropolitan of Kiev 
and All Russia, attended the sessions of the Council, and its two 
bishops, Isidore and Avraamy (Abraham) of Suzdal, signed the 
Decree of Union. In March 1441 Isidore, now a cardinal and an apos- 
tolic legate, returned to Moscow. The Latin crucifix which he caused 
to be carried before him while entering the city, and his liturgical 
commemoration of Pope Eugenius 1V in the cathedral of Moscow, 
xacerbated the Muscovites’ anger and resentment at their metropoli- 
tans behavior at the Council, which they regarded as a betrayal of the 
Orthodox faith. By order of the Grand Prince Basil Il, Isidore was 
„ arrested and imprisoned in a monastery; six months later he 
®caped abroad, perhaps with the connivance of the Russian govern- 
ent: Muscovy thus explicitly rejected the Union of Florence.” —— 
In the course of the next twenty years a number of works dealing 
«чы Council of Florence were produced in Muscovy; they 
еа, а brief and artless travelogue by a member of the Russian 
троп, nc; Ве Council; а slightly longer and far more informative 
ks; two luded in several sixteenth-century Muscovite chroni- 
reception р eve versions of an account of the Council and of its 
Russian 17 Muscovy by the monk Symeon, another member of the 
ion; and finally, A Selection from Holy Scripture 
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against the Latins and the Story 
Latin Council, a turgid and an ite 
ship, which appeared in 1461 or 146288 — ueri 
х xe historical value of these writin 
of Florence is slight. These Muscovite i 
special pleading is too crude, their жо е biased, their 
cussions at Ferrara and Florence too deficient to make them of ag 
use as independent sources on the Council itself. But their i ne 
tion of this event gave rise to a historical myth which a ЖЕЕ, 
and consistency in Russia during the decades that followed tha eu 
cil of Florence, and which, illustrating the changing Russian attitude 
to Byzantium, is highly germane to the subject of this essay. The prem. 
ises of this myth were simple in the extreme: the Greeks, by signing the 
Decree of Florence on terms imposed by the pope, rity is 
Orthodox faith, and the emperor and patriarch fell into heresy; the 
principal cause of this regrettable lapse was the Greeks’ fondness for 
money, for they had been shamelessly bribed by the pope; by contrast, 
the Orthodox faith is preserved untainted in Russia, thanks to the 
Muscovite sovereign Basil I, who exposed the traitor Isidore and con- 
firmed the true religion of his ancestors. The contrast between the 
tragic inconstancy of the Byzantines and the inspired faithfulness of 
the Russians is vividly drawn in the two following passages of the 
Selection: addressing the Emperor John УШ, the author exclaims: “О 
great sovereign Emperor! Why did you go to them [i.e. to the Latins 
How could you have entertained a good opinion of such people? 
What have you done? You have exchanged light for darkness; instead 
of Divine Religion you have accepted the Latin faith; instead of justice 
and truth you have embraced falsehood and error. You who formerly 
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in author- 
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Duthodox faith, having clothed yourself in the light of true religion, 
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the title of tsar applied — still pre- 
and even the imagery of light, with 
all suggest that for the ae 
idential centre о! 
inople was now the providential Е 
Moo ыба religion. It P ould be remembered, however, that 
He ee Christian re EO eight or nine years after the fall of Combe: 
this passage ee years of the reign of Basil П, at a time when Mus- 


" last ipe d 
nople in the lasts acute political crisis and а civil war that 


covy, havîn: f the second quarter of the fifteenth century, 
s lased through centralized, autocratic monarchy, which dur- 
ж rar years was to impose its sovereignty over the 
ing бе next and gain йз final freedom from Mongol domi- 
й ires conception of Muscovite Russia, no longer on the 
T eda of the Byzantine Oikournene, but now the very centre and 
paid of Orthodox Christendom, was later to form the starting 
point of the theory ‘of Moscow the Third Rome. But the Muscovite 
ideologues of Basil П were not yet ready to draw the logical conclu- 
jons from their view of the Greek sell-out at Florence and from their 

loi " p 
belief in the historic destiny of their own nation. Hesitantly and 
ambiguously at first, they groped for new formulae to express the link 
they felt existed between the Byzantine betrayal of Orthodoxy and 
Muscow's mission in the world: and it remains to consider how the 
Musovites sought to determine their country's relationship to the 
E ue twelve years between Isidore's expulsion from Rus- 

Constantinople in 1453. 
То the Muscovites, who were consistently opposed to the idea of 
agreement with the Latin Chi ue f the 
T in urch, the acceptance of the 
ben 4 Florence by the supreme authorities of Byzantium came as a 
5 Four and a half centuries of unwavering loyalty to the 
Church of Constantin 

уде ople had left them unprepared for the sudden 
муп 145 c e primate of the Russian Church expressed it so 
5 not the right m is not the right one, and the Patriarch 
Urgent need to x ir embarrassment was increased by the 
tion of the appointment oint a successor to Isidore; and so, once again, the 
^ while the gunar St of the metropolitan of All Russia became 
Byzantium, issue in the relations between Russia and 
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canonical relations with the Patriarch Metrophanes, on the grounds 
that by accepting the Union of Florence he had become a heretic, and 
proceed to elect a new primate; or they could take the latter action 
without rejecting the patriarch’s jurisdiction, in the hope that the 
Byzantine authorities could eventually be induced to sanction the elec- 
Чоп; or else they could play for time, pretend to ignore the union 
between the Greek and Latio churches, and hi E 
а in churches, and meanwhile seek permis- 
sion from Constantinople to elect and consecrate their metropolitan in 
Russia, hoping that the ant-unionist party in Byzantium, known to be 
‘on the ascendant, would soon triumph over the adherents of the Flo- 
Tentine agreement, The first course of action was far too drastic and 
revolutionary for the conservative and law-abiding Muscovite church: 
‘men, and there is no evidence to suggest that the Russians in 1441 
seriously contemplated a move which would have cast them adrift 
toe their mother a e they appe the third, and later 
second, course oi action. In 1441 Basil П wrote a letter to the 
patriarch, saluting him as the supreme head of Orthodox Christen- 
dom, complaining of Isidore's treacherous behavior, and mentioning 
the fact that before his appointment as primate of Russia (1436). the 
Muscovite authorities had vainly attempted to persuade the emperor 
RU e to Eon ^ и the Russian Bishop Іопа 
Courteously and with curious diffidence, v= 
егей then proceeded to ask the Apu him: te 
puoi hii authorization to have a metropolitan elected in 
Se Krise ae one of bishops, tactfully avoiding any men- 
Fach idate, Bishop lona, and stating the ostensible 
grounds fe request: the authority of canon law; the difficulties of 
the long journey between Moscow and Constantinople, made more 
hazardous still by the Mongol incursions i is and “the di 
id incursions into Russia and "the distur- 
‘bances and upheavals in the lands that lie near to ours" (perhaps а 
semi-ironical allusion to the З » 
Fas d parlous state of the Byzantine empire): 
with rather surprisingly — the fact that discussions of state secrets 
the metropolitan must be held, if he is a Greek, in the presence of 
interpreters whose discretion cannot always be trusted and who thus 
тунт ранд And Basil П concludes his remarkably 
argued letter by declaring his intention to main- 


‘the close relations which had al Р i 

in always existed between Christian 

да, ee ена and to continue to recognize the spi 
he fate of this letter is unknown; there is indeed no certainty that 
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j sent. For the next seven years Russia remained without a 
gas ACT ТЕ Basil II these were difficult years: he had a civil war 
penal: Ро For several months in 1445 he was а prisoner of the 
ao is hands, oye to end the ecclesiastical impasse was made in 
mars The S when a council of Russian bishops, convoked by 
Basil Il, elected Bishop Jona Wise x pases of All rens 
ate саз; lona's election and consecration were а di 
m е s patriarchis authority, It seems that the Russians, even 
ё this late hour, were extremely perturbed by the consequences of 
ф uv “Ап influential minority in Muscovy held that 
Jona’s appointment was uncanonical.** For more than three years the 
Russian authorities awaited the Byzantinc reaction in anxious silence. 
Finally, in 1452 Basil II wrote a last letter to Constantinople, 
addressed to the new emperor, Constantine XI. It was as respectful in 
wove as his letter of 1441: indeed, he went as far as to acknowledge 
that the emperor possessed by virtue of his sacred office certain pre- 
rmgatives in Russia? But, behind the now expert phraseology of 
Muscovite diplomacy, two new notes are sounded in this letter: self- 
justification for what, from the Russian as well as from the Byzantine 
point of view, was an act of ecclesiastical insubordination; and an 
allusion, veiled yet pointed, to the fact that a considerable section of 
Byzantine society remained strongly opposed to the government's 
pn of union with Rome.’ “We beseech your Sacred Majesty 
cones that what we have done we did out of arrogance, nor to 
Bio pe mrtg fo your Sovereignty beforehand: we did this 
Dore i not from pride or arrogance. In all things we hold 
Cr emg thodox faith transmitted to us [from Byzantium], 
башда Church Sere to до... until the end of time. And our 
seeks the blessin a es holy metropolitanate of Russia. requests and 
tlic m f the holy, divine, occumenical, catholic, and apos- 
in all things St Sophia, the Wisdom of God. and is obedient to her 
о ing. to the ancient faith; and our father, the Lord 
Sime faith, ewe Kiev and All Russia, in accordance with the 
" except for the requests from her all manner of blessing and 
. This final Present recently-appeared disagreements.” 
ing their traditio зе of the Russians to square the circle by reconcil- 
Uowillingness to loyalty to the Church of Constantinople with their 
tendered na. dependent on a unionist patriarch, was soon 
Mehmet I] taid aad rapidly moving events, On 7th April, 1453, 
to Constantinople, and on 29th May the city fell. 
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"The Union of Florence collapsed with the Byzantine empire, and the 
Church of Constantinople reverted to Orthodoxy. Basil IPs letter 
remained unsent in the state archives of Muscovy. The theologica 
obstacle to Russian ecclesiastical dependence on Constantinople had 
disappeared, only to be replaced by a political one, which in the eyes 
of the power-conscious Muscovite rulers proved the more insuperable 
of the twi Church of Constantinople was now in the power of a 
Moslem state, and the patriarch received his investiture from the 
Ottoman sultan, And so the Russian Church retained the autono- 
mous status it had acquired de facto in 1448, a status which in 1589, 
by common consent of the other Orthodox churches, was converted 
to that of an autocephalous patriarchate. 
‘Thus at the end of our story, in the final chapter of the history of 
Russo-Byzantine relations, there comes to light, in the Russian atti- 
tude to Byzantium, the same polarity, the same ambiguous blend of 
attraction and repulsion, which we discerned in the earlier phases of 
this relationship. A distrust of Byzantine diplomacy and an abhor- 
rence of its works — yet an open-hearted and probably disinterested 
desire to come to the aid of the holy city of Constantinople; resent- 
ment of the emperor's endeavors to control too closely the affairs of 
the Russian Church — yet a willingness to acknowledge his оеси- 
menical authority, and зо his prerogatives in Russia; a dogged and 
striving for political self-determination — yet a perpetual 
е Note ciation, seandalized horror at 
аре Orthodox fab 
empire's security at the Council of Florence — yet an equally 
авео сые 
patriarchate of Constantinople: the two panels of the diptych 


‘that was medieval Russia's image of Byzantium seem to be poised in 
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л, one of alarm and consternation; and only gradually did the idea 
cen, Om d in some official circles in Muscovy that the Byzantines, 

п Bing with the Latins, had forfeited their right to be regarded as 
the leaders of Christendom. As for the fall of Constantinople, it had 
e e minds of the Muscovites an impact even more powerful; and 
the Russian reaction to this event was marked by the old and now 
familiar ambivalence. The more sententious of the Muscovite ideo- 
lagues proclaimed that the fall of Byzantium was God's punishment 
for the Greek betrayal of Orthodoxy at Florence, a view which was 
then fairly current in the eastern Christian world, and indeed among 
the Greeks themselves. The first to expound it in Russia was the 
Metropolitan Iona, in these words from a letter he wrote in 1458 or 
1459: "As long as its people adhered to Orthodoxy, the Imperial City 
suffered no ill; but when the city turned away from Orthodoxy, you 
know yourselves, my sons, how much it endured. And in another 
fetter, written in 1460, the metropolitan was more explicit still; refer- 
ring to "God's punishment” meted out to Constantinople for its rejec- 
tion of Orthodoxy, he quotes the words of St Paul: “If any man defile 
the temple of God, him shall God destroy” (1 Cor. Ш, 17). 

But the spontaneous Russian response to the fall of Constantino- 
ple did not wholly accord with this factitious, meta-historical theory 
which seems to have been propagated in ecclesiastical circles close to 
the Muscovite court, There is reason to believe that the feelings first 
aroused in Russia by the events of 29th May, 1453, were those of 
horror and pity. The destruction of the Christian empire, the end of a 
thousand years of history, the desecration of St Sophia, the sufferings 
now endured by the Byzantines — these events, whose magnitude it 
Was difficult to comprehend, invited comparison with the greatest 
calamities of human history and suggested that the end of the world 
m Soon after the fall of Constantinople, a Byzantine writer, 
John Eugenicus, wrote a lament “on the capture of the Great City." 
OMM into Russian not later than 1468, it became part of Mus- 
Ge literature, and can thus be held to reflect а common attitude of 

ks and Russians to the fall of Byzantium. With impassioned 
pey and moving despair the author mourns “the glorious and 
Tuch longed-for City, the mainstay of our race, the splendour of the 
а World,” the church of St Sophia, “that heaven on earth, that 
жк schools and libraries now destroyed, and the 
now driven п, “the holy nation,” “the people of the universe,” 
from their homes and scattered like leaves in autumn; the 
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Mother of God, age-long guardian of Constantinople, has now, he 
says, deserted Her city; and stunned by the magnitude of these disas- 
ters, the author can find no analogies save in the great catastrophes of 
mankind: the destruction of Jerusalem, Christ's death on the cross, 
‘and the last days of the world ^* 

Side by side, not always or necessarily in conflict, these two reac- 
tions to the fall of Byzantium, the nationalistic and the apocalyptic, 
‘are traceable through Muscovite literature of the late fifteenth and 
carly sixteenth centuries. The latter reaction left traces in an account 
of the siege of Constantinople by Nestor-Iskender, a Russian conscript 
in the Turkish army who took part in the capture of the city; and in 
an early sixteenth-century historical compendium, the Chronograph 
‘of 1512. The former, nationalistic, interpretation became one of the 
‘clements in the tradition glorifying Moscow as the Third Rome, 
which was given substance and form in the sixteenth<entury writings 
‘of Philotheus of Pskov. Gradually, as the spiritual and emotional 
shock caused by the fall of Constantinople wore off, and the Musco- 
vites. became increasingly conscious of their own national heritage. this 
interpretation carried the day, and in the sixteenth century there were 
few! ussians left who, from the self-contained, self-satisfied, and 
powerconseious world of Muscovite nationalism, could still look 
back with nostalgia to the oecumenical traditions and European 

) horizons of Byzantium. 
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CHAPTER VI 
MODERN RUSSIAN ATTITUDES TO BYZANTIUM* 


In marked contrast to the peoples of Western Europe, the Russians 
inherited from their medieval ancestors a variety of attitudes towards 
tium. This inherited tradition was compounded of several ele- 
ments. It was based, at least in the case of the educated classes, on a 
considerable body of historical knowledge, derived in part from the 
excerpts from the works of Byzantine historians — notably John Mala- 
les, George Hamartolos, John Zonaras and Constantine Manasses 
which had been incorporated, in Slavonic translations, into medieval 
Russian chronicles. ' It implied the view that the history of Byzantium 
had а special relevance to the destinies of the Russian people, а rele- 
‘vance illustrated by the fact that the dated section of the Russian Prim- 
ary sere ме and closes with ап event of Byzantine history: the 
accession к ichacl III and the death of Alexius Comnenus? And 
above all it hs distinguished by a set of valuc-judgments, in which the 
iiem emotional attitudes of the medicval Russians towards 
ine Empire are most clearly revealed: on the one hand, a 

берт аа уу and devotion to Byzantium which had given the 
bud bm religion and much of their medieval culture, and to Tsar'- 
" iperial capital, which for them, no less than for its own 
iy of the warn as “the сус of the faith of the Christians.” and “the 
Браца and a кардын ate other ы, ser ies 
coupled of the motives of their Imperial diplomacy, 
Mus the Council of Florence with the belief held by some 
M 2i the Greeks had forfeited their right to the 
‘the Ortho т Christendom, and that the providential center of 
had now been transferred to Moscow, the Third 
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This emotional polarity in the Russian attitude to B 
ambiguous blend of attraction and repulsion, survived th 
and, in altered circumstances and different forms, is 
views expressed by Russian statesmen, ecclesiastics, philosophers ¢ 
historians of more recent times. The role played by Byzantium in me 
historical concepts of the Russians since the seventeenth century eus 
perhaps best be considered under three headings, corresponding о 
three largely successive and partly overlapping periods: firstly, the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, when Byzantine history was 
put to didactic and often highly tendentious use by advocates of partic- 
ular policies in Church and State; secondly, the nineteenth century, 
when certain views of Byzantium played a part in the great debate on 
philosophical, historical and literary subjects conducted by Russian 
intellectuals; and finally, the academic tradition of Byzantine scholar- 
ship which was established in Russia in the 1870's 

The seventeenth century saw a notable widening of the historical 
horizon of educated Russians. One of its symptoms was a renewed 
interest in the fate of the Greek Orthodox world, an interest stimulated 
by the influx of Greek ecclesiastics from the Ottoman Empire who 
sought financial and moral support for their churches from the Mus- 
соуйе government. This fresh impact of Greek culture produced con- 
flicting reactions in Muscovite society; and these reactions, in their 

turn, elicited different views of Russia's Byzantine inheritance, Thus a 
pro-Greek party in the Church, led by Patriarch Nikon, argued that 
the spiritual authority was superior to the temporal power by appeal- 
ing, somewhat inappropriately, to Byzantine precedents: Nikon took 
his stand, in particular, on the classic definition of the prerogatives of 
the Emperor and the Patriarch within the Christian Commonwealth 
contained in the ninth-century Epanagoge: and in 1653 he had Leun- 
clavius' Jus graeco-romanum, which contained this text, translated into 
Slavonic.4 An opposing, nationalistic, party —the so-called "Old Believers 
— resisted Nikon’s program of reforming the Russian Church in 

accordance with Greek models; their leader, the Archpriest Avyakun 

later burned at the stake for refusing to accept these reforms, reiterat 
the doctrine of Moscow the Third Rome, which had been formulated 

150 years earlier by Philotheus of Pskov; he declared in 1667 10 ! е 

Patriarchs of Constantinople and Alexandria: "Oecumenical doctors” 

Rome fell long ago and lies unregenerate, the Poles have таве 

with her and have become for ever enemies of the Christians. ме 

. our lands too Orthodoxy has been tainted by the oppression 
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kt 
pete rs use of Byzantine history in support of power 
This t 


ical reforms Was resorted to half a century later by 
pois or ses pe hes шка Tar ad ышып 
peer the бтн unedilying: thus he maintained that the fate of “the 
пау а an instructive lesson of how a state is brought 
б ma ivil disobedience, treachery and the пейка o warfare 
p istory of the Byzantine Church find much sym- 
ee i eee and pro-Western a monarch as Peter: his 
m vvantine monasticism is worthy of Voltaire or Gibbon. 
E овла Byzantine emperors, and even more of their wives, 
The MEO aimed — to the gangrenous proliferation of monasteries 
lel S Empire, on the shores of the Bosphorus alone there were some 
w monasteries; consequently, when the Turks laid siege to Constan- 
торе, Jess than 6000 soldiers could be found to defend the city.” 
In these polemical utterances by pee statesmen 2 jupes 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries there 15 
erum of independent historical thinking, Moreover, their use of 
Byzantine history was highly selective and overtly pragmatic: some 
particular feature or event of Byzantine history, real or imaginary, was 
adduced either to stimulate imitation or to provide salutary warning. 
If was not until the third decade of the nineteenth century that Rus- 
sian thinkers began to submit the whole of Byzantine history to а 
critical interpretation and to examine it in the light of their own his- 
torical and philosophical conceits. In the passionate debate which 
raged in Moscow in the eightcen-thirtics and forties between the Wes- 
temers and the Slavophiles, Byzantium not infrequently appeared as а 
witness, now for the prosecution, now for the defense. The debate, 
which owed much to the influence of European romanticism and of 
German idealist philosophy, was concerned with Russia's mission in 
the World, and in particular with her relationship to Western Europe. 
The Westerners held that Russia was and should созше зв 
integral part of European civilization. The Slavophiles, by contra 
ited the distinctive elements in the Russian national tradition 
Tegarded this tradition, based on the living organism of the 
Orthodox Church and the social virtues of the peasant community, ах 
the Wop Every Way to the rationalism, materialism and legalism 
Ка The most extreme of Russian Westerners, Peter Chaadaev, 
1829 ang tbe first of his famous Lenres Philosophiques. written й 
and published in 1836, that the sterility of Russian culture was 
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The Slavophiles displayed in their attitudes to Byzantium the 
i 3 sal 
и bias, the same penchant for E of value, an 
е oe ambiguity. Thus, while Ivan Kireevsky contrasted in 1852 
con Aes contemplative culture of the Byzantine world with western 
'olicism, perverted by Roman legalism and rationalism,'" the leading 
Slavophile Philosopher and theologian, Aleksei Khomyakov, passed a 
d ambivalent judgement on Byzantium, He, too, paid glowing 
tribute to its spiritual achievements, in theology, monasticism and 
missionary endeavour, of which the Russians were the beneficiaries. 
But on the debit side he stressed several times — апа particularly in an 
article written in 1852—that the law and the state in the Byzantine 
Empire were Roman, and as such were open to the charges of pagan 
ism, formalism and institutionalism. *Rome's juridical chains,” he 
wrote, “clasped and choked the life of Byzantium.”!? 

It was inevitable that the interest in Byzantine history, which 
‘began to spread in Russian society after 1850, soon acquired а distinct 
political flavor. A vague connection between Byzantine studies and 
the objects of Russia's foreign policy had been established in the eight” 
eenth century, Such events as Peter the Great's campaign of the 
(1711) and Catherine II's "Greek Project" (1782) had suggested 10 2 
‘section of public opinion that a knowledge of Byzantine history was а 
‘necessary preparation for the task of liberating the Orthodox in the 
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с пе Turkish yoke. The missing ink between *Byzantin- 
plans FP stern Question" Was prov ided by Panslavism, which 
aor and the Javophile teaching between 1856 and 1878; it found noto- 
out of ЗШ îk olay Danilevskys famous work Rossiya i 
foes expresion (io, He argued that Russia alone had the right 
Риера, PDS that her historic mission was to restore the Fast 
ya Constantinople Pe Franks had once restored the Roman Empire 
Roman Em ye proposed the creation of a federation comprising 
inthe Wests Greeks, the Rumanians and the Magyars, 


tries, the 
aoe! ^. political leadership of Russia and with its capital in 


Constantino] e.12 
The lence of Danilevsky is strongly felt in the work of Kon- 
1831-91), a writer whose life was dominated by the 


iin Leontiev ( 
ГЕ individual vision of Byzantium he had created for himself. He 


AM Danilevsky’s hostility to Western culture, the Slavophiley belief 
"e superiority of Russia's indigenous institutions, and the Panslav- 
Af dream of Russian sovereignty over Constantinople, Yet he di- 
fered profoundly from Slavophiles and Panslavists in rejecting the 
concept of Slavonic cultural unity and in opposing the liberation of 
the Balkan Slavs from Turkish rule, His outlook was a curious blend 
of romantic aestheticism, transcendental mysticism and political reac- 
tion. His thought is best epitomized in his essay "Vizantizm i Slav- 
yarstvo” published in 1875 and partly inspired by the revival of the 
Eastern Question.” The hope of the world, he believed, lay in the 
survival of “Byzantinism”; by this concept he meant a peculiar amal- 
tm of political autocracy. social inequality and Orthodox mysticism 
m flourished in Byzantium and was adopted by the Russians in 
te Middle Ages. Byrantinism had sustained Russian society in the 
mane. future was assured by the fact that “the spirit, principles 
stem, luences of Byzantium, like the complex texture of a nervous 
pervade the whole of Russia's social organism.” —— 
pite tenet; Danilevsky and, to a large extent, the Slavophiles, des- 
concep? differing appreciation of “Byzantinism,” all injected into this 
шер! a strong dose of positive value-judgement, Their nationalistic 
caused them to ascribe to the “Byzantine inheritance” а 
i елее role in the growth of Russia's cultural and 
and it letermination. A startlingly different view of Byzantium 
Moe was propounded during the last two decades of the 
Eu orar E Selvier 55-109. the notable phi- 
poet. His rejection of secular nationalism 
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i Rossiya (1896) 
and passionate indictment of "l'empire pseudo-chrétien 
The Byzantines, he argued, betrayed Christ's legacy to 
concentrating unduly on the externals of religious обы 
abdicating their duty to Christianize the social and 
they built an empire that was more pagan than Chri 
sight of the universality of the Christian tradition they allowed 
churchmen like Photius and Cerularius to lead them into schism; and 
their spiritual leaders, by slavishly submitting to the tyranny of the 
state, promoted the baneful “Caesaropapism,” whose pervasive effects 
caused Byzantium to resemble more closely the empire of Nebuchad- 
nezzar than that of Christ." In passing final sentence on Byzantium, 
Soloviev appealed to the verdict of history: “L'histoire a jugé et con- 
damné le Bas-Empire.”'* 

None of these nineteenth century writers, with the possible excep- 
tion of Granovsky, could in their treatment of Byzantium be regarded 
as scholars in the modern sense of the word. The significance of their 
views lies rather in the interest in Byzantine history which they stimu- 
lated in Russian political opinion; in the role played by their Voies 
of Byzantium in the development in Russia of historical AE up EF 
phical thought and of ideas of national self-determination; an oe 
relevance of some of their ideas on Byzantine history to Russia's a 
eign and domestic politics, A genuine and continuous [oen E 
Byzantine scholarship required the fulfillment of three ае ua 
readiness to start not from preconceived “metahistorical аунау 
from a critical study of the documents; 2. MR ی‎ с id 3 T 
willing to devote their lives to specialized research in this anti 
readiness of universities and public opinion to recognize By 
studies as an autonomous discipline in their own right. 


de Byzance” 
mankind. By 
егуапсе and by 
Political order, 
istian; by losing 


ч ‘story of Byzantine 
Ў tant preparatory phase in the history GE 
ET e ‘The leading figures were G. S. Bayer. 
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sian Ашиде го Byzantium 

a > th cen- 
örer and J. G. Stritter in the eighteenth ce 

uk, A По e "Kunik in the nineteenth. 8 Particularly 


FUP на between 1771 and 1779, of a four- 
ре t were 


ith Eastern Europe, 
Stn oi Beanie re on ih ar Fae 
ШЫ into LANN in 1853 read a paper in the Imperial Academy 
EXE Ne iy does Byzantium sil remains ddie 
Carel Med 'Kunik was an enthusiastic propagandist for Byzan- 
in-world ШЕШУ" “ЛО the Russian people — he asked rhetorically 
ee OO cian, faith to Byzantium, and did not this faith give 
EU ME ad le the strength for centuries to resist 
BRUN ауен fom its: yokes... 18 i po Hoe; 
лане EK deme greater part of Russian history is the reflec- 
En of Bynum? Yet Kunik ends this passage on a 
Py кшш: note: “Where bê nla —ahall we find 
Poetam enable us to take our stand in this field along- 
n ions? 
celle exposed the two principal weaknesses of ie 
‘emergent Byzantine studies in Russia in the middle of the nineteent! 
century: the lack of qualified cadres, and the almost exclusive preoc- 
cupation of Russian Byzantinists with the history of their own coun- 
ity: the choice and treatment of their themes, and their approach to 
their subject, showed that they were interested almost solely in those 
pects of Byzantine history which had a bearing on and could illumi- 
‘ate the history and culture of medieval Russia. This intermittent and 
ЗРК character of Russian Byzantine studies lasted until the 18705. 
io founder of the scholarly tradition of Byzantine historical stu- 
dis in Russia was Vasily Vasilievsky, Originally a classical scholar 
Us ne of Mommsen, he began to teach Dune rn oe 
ЧУ of St. Petersburg in 1870, By the time lied in М 
4&1 contributed works of major importance in the fields of Byzantine 
ll and administrative history, hagiography and Russo-Byzantine 
had established Byzantine studies in his country as an auto- 
Pubic: hag jC Pectable discipline, of growing interest to the educated 
nik, founded the well-known periodical, Vizanuiisky Vremen- 
inmate ft volume appeared in 1894; and had so increased the 
himself fore Standing of Russian Byzantine studies that Krumbacher 
the same 2d it necessary to learn Russian and to make his pupils do 
Byam, Пе two central themes of Vasilievsky's work were Russo- 
E Ristions and the agrarian and social history of the Byzan- 
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tine Empire. The former subject he inherited fi 
cessors; while his interest in social history, peri. lated i 
by the contemporary liberal and socialist movements Гап 
proved of great importance in the subsequent development of gl 
tine studies im Russia It was shared by Vasilicvskys vou iam 
temporary, Fedor Uspensky, a figure of comparable importance ii d 
history of Byzantine studies.? An admirable organizer, р ASAA EN 
a leading part in the development of this subject in the Uni Mons 
Odessa (1874-94); directed, from 1895 to 1914, the work sabe 
sian Archaeological Institute in Constantinople: led the nave, 
archaeological expedition to Trebizond in 1916 and 1917; and im the 
years between the Revolution and his death in 1928 attempted to sal. 
vage what remained of Byzantine studies in Russia 2t A highly prolific 
scholar, he contributed most to the study of the social and economic 
history of Byzantium, of Byzantine religious and philosophical thought, 
and of Byzantine-Slav relations in the carly Middle Ages. His works 
on the last topic were, originally at least, influenced by the Slavophile 
views of his teacher Lamansky. Uspensky was the most vigorous 
champion, before 1917, of the view that the occupation of the Balkan 
Peninsula by the Slays profoundly altered the social and economic 
structure of the Empire's European provinces in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, and that the peasant commune of the Farmer's Law 
was of Slavonic origin. His devotion to pure scholarship did not, 
however, prevent him on occasion from seeking in Byzantine history 
political “lessons” for his contemporaries. Some of these "lessons" 
clearly reveal the influence of Panslavist ideas. In the preface to the 
first volume of his “History of the Byzantine Empire,” written in 1912, 
he declared: “The lessons of history should be carefully considered by 
those who, at the present time, are awaiting the partition of the inher- 
itance of ‘the sick man’ of the Bosphorus.” And in the main body of 
the book, published in 1914, he wrote: “We would be deceiving our 
selves if we thought that we can avoid an active part in the liquidation 
of the inheritance left by Byzantium. . . Russia's role in the Eastern 
Question has been bequeathed to her by history, and cannot be 
changed by arbitrary decision." 

Russian Byzantine studies between 1870 and 1917 were marked by 
three main characteristics: by their high scholarly quality, probably 


bled them to equal, and in some fields perhaps to surpass, 
works of contemporary Byzantinists in Western Europe; by their co" 


Russian prede- 
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ministrative and economic history and with the 
ems of Russo-Byzantine relations; and by the debt which they 
d to the great theologici “academies” (praduate schools), particu- 
ii those of Мокон 2s * eek je played by Byzantii 

5 (o say a few words about the role played by Byzantium 

(Кем ‘concepts of scholars in the Soviet Union. It is not my 
inthe hore nt a survey of the development of Byzantine studies 
ү R nor an analysis of the work of individual Soviet schol- 
ina ins field. 1 will confine myself to pointing out the increasingly 
important position which Byzantine studies have come to occupy in 
Set historical studies since 1939, and to identifying briefly the cen- 
val problems of Byzantine history selected by Soviet scholars for spe- 
cial study. 

‘The death of Uspensky in 1928 was followed by a decade which 
witnessed an eclipse of Byzantine studies in his country, during which, 
in the words of the leading Soviet Bvzantinist M. У. Levchenko. 
scholarly research in this field of learning was temporarily inter- 
rupted.” A gradual revival of these studies began in 1939, and 
gathered momentum after 1944. Its main landmarks were the creation 
in 1939 of a Byzantine section at the Institute of History of the 
Academy of Sciences; the simultaneous formation of a Byzantine 
group in Leningrad.” the appearance in 1940 of Levchenko's. History 
of Byzantium, the publication in 1945 of the Vizantiisky Sbornik 
А by the Leningrad group2! and the reappearance in 1947 

ler an interruption of some twenty years — of the Vizantiisky Vre- 
E we йк principal stages by which Byzantine studies, 
qua iie devoted efforts of their genuine practitioners, regained 
ace Per dpi historical discipline, and Byzantine his- 
ico mn Once more, as it had been between 1870 and 1924, access- 
ud Russian educated public. 

чоп emma inherited from their preevolutionary prede- 
history of the a interest in two themes: the social and economic 
and medieval К, 'antine Empire, and the relations between Byzantium 
them in the tee Both these themes, of course, are treated by 
ie Seta Marxist historical concepts. The development of 
Жолоп pe Th. which they regard essentially as a social and 
Social relations е enon, and as а term that adequately describes the 
Кш сз а Byzantium: the history of cities in the Byzantine 
Of the social 


sem wi social а 


role played by the Slav invasions in the develop- 
structure of the Byzantine Empire: these are some 
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of the problems of the internal history of the Empire wi 
КШ Аррон ей Tom Uie Marzi potet GL ane SPA 
problem of the Slav colonization of paris of the Balkans Sete 
Byzantinists today, despite some differences of opinion, seem agreed 
that, though Uspensky's views suffered from exaggeration, the soc; 1 
structure and customary law of the Slavs influenced the development 
of the Byzantine commune, and that their invasions contributed mate- 
tially to the collapse of the “slave-holding formation" and to its 
replacement by feudalism." 

The work of Soviet Byzantinists further suggests that the relations 
between Byzantium and Russia is a subject that will always loom 
large in Russian Byzantine scholarship. This problem, of course, is 
part of а more general one, whose importance and difficulty were so 
clearly illustrated by the discussions provoked by several papers pre- 
sented in 1965 at the Congress of historians in Vienna.’ To recognize 
that the influence of Byzantine culture on the medieval culture of Rus- 
sia was pervasive and far-reaching and that, in the words of Kar! 
Marx, “the religion and civilization of Russia are of Byzantine 
‘origin;"* yet to acknowledge that Byzantine influence was not an 
Omnipotent demiurge, acting on a passive receiver, and that the Rus- 
‘sian people often showed a creative response to its challenge by select- 
ing. accepting or rejecting this or that element of Byzantine culture 
— is to posit in general terms a thesis which would need to be sub- 
stantiated and empirically verified at every point of investigation. 
Soviet scholars, 1 venture to suggest, arc in principle well equipped to 
study this dialectical process. And, in their continued research into the 

of Russo-Byzantine relations, they will, we may hope, increas- 
ingly bear witness to the fact that Russian fine studies have in 
former times and at the peak of their achievement derived their vital- 
from two sources: the sense of continuity with the scholarly trad 
‘of the past; and the willingness to advance the frontiers of knowl 
ion with the scholars of other nations. 
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CHAPTER УП 


STS. CYRIL AND METHODIUS, 
APOSTLES OF THE SLAVS* 


‘The aims of this paper! are to outline the story of an attempt, made 
in the second half of the ninth century, to create in Central Europe а 
Slavonic vernacular Church under the joint auspices of Byzantium and 
Rome; and to assess the significance of a cultural movement which 
spread in the early Middle Ages from Moravia to the Balkans and to 
Rus. and exerted а profound and lasting influence upon the religion 
and thought-world of the Slavs who lived in these areas, This attempt 
and this movement are associated with the names of the two great 
Byzantine missionaries —Cyril and Methodius. 5 

The recorded history of the vernacular Slavonic Christianity begins 
in 862. That year an embassy arrived in Constantinople, sent to the 
Emperor Michael Ш by a Slavonic ruler in Central Europe, the Mora- 
мап prince Rastislav. The purpose of this embassy was twofold: the 
Moravians, whose realm at that time included Moravia, Slovakia m 
part of present-day Hungary, were hard pressed by their пй 3 
Franks and the Bulgarians and wished to conclude a political аап 
with the Byzantine Empire. The second aim of the embassy was ue 
tined to be, in the long run, of far greater importance, It was to req) an 
the Emperor to send the Moravians a Christian missionary aeq 
With their own Slavonic language. Christianity had already sp 
Moravia during the first half of the ninth century, but its preven 
‘were German missionaries from Salzburg and Passau. It vage ie 
Several scholars have recently argued, that Irish missions! Mh 
Worked in Moravia in the late eighth and the carly пілі ош; 
though the evidence on this point seems to me still i : Rae 
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lav no doubt realized that the German missionaries threatened the 
precarious independence he had recently wrested from his overlord 
Louis the German, King of Bavaria. To secure for his country a mea 
sure of political and cultural autonomy he needed priests who could 
preach the Gospel to the Moravians in their own Slavonic tongue. 

‘The Byzantine government, mindful of the advantages — spiritual 
and temporal —to be derived from these distant solicitations, responded 
readily to Rastislav’s request; an alliance was concluded with Moravia, 
and the choice of ambassadors to head the Moravian mission fell on 
two brothers from Thessalonica, Constantine and Methodius, They 
were both at that time famous men, distinguished in the service of 
Church and State. Their lives and activity, recorded in detail in con- 
temporary Slay and Latin sources, have for more than a century been 
the subject of careful scrutiny and extensive rescarch.* 

The younger of the two brothers, Constantine, more widely 
known under his later monastic name of Cyril, had held a teaching 
post in the University of Constantinople, and had studied under Pho- 
tius, the future Patriarch and the greatest scholar of his age. Metho- 
dius had been a governor of a Slavonic province of the Empire, and 
had thus come to know the Slavs early in his life. But both brothers 
soon experienced a call to the religious life, Methodius abandoned his 
career and became a monk. Constantine was ordained a priest. Soon 
the two brothers became known as outstanding missionaries and 
diplomatists. In 860, for instance, they headed an important and suc- 
cessful Byzantine mission to the realm of the Khazars, north of the 
‘Caucasus. But their strongest qualification to lead the embassy to 
Moravia was their intimate knowledge of the Slavonic language. 
"Thessalonica, their native town, was in the ninth century a partially 
Greek city with а Slav-speaking hinterland; and according to the Sla- 
уопіс biography of Methodius, written soon after his death, the 
Emperor. in urging the two brothers to go as his envoys to Moravia. 
adduced this argument: “You are both natives of Thessalonica, and all 


Thessalonicans speak pure Slav."* З 
Before leaving Byzantium, Constantine, according to his ninth 
century Slavonic biography, invented an alphabet for the usc of the 


‘Slavs, his future flock. This alphabet he adapted to a Sla- 
dialect of Southern Macedonia, from the neighborhood of 
Thessalonica. 1 cannot enter here into a discussion of the difficult 
and ial prc ised by the fact that the oldest Slavonic 
are written in two different alphabets, the Glagolitie and 


sis. Cyril and Methodius, Apostles of the Slavs m 


the Cyrillic. Over the question as to whether Constantine invented 
both of them, or if not, which of the two, philologists have argued for 
well over a century. Most scholars today are convinced, however, that 
the alphabet invented by Constantine for the Moravians was the Gla- 
golitic, and that the so-called Cyrillic, which bears Constantines 
monastic name of Cyril, resulted from an attempt by Methodius’ dis- 
ciples in Bulgaria to adapt Greek uncial writing to the Slavonic 
tongue.‘ If Cyrillic is very largely an adaptation of Greek, Glagolitic is 
a highly distinct and original alphabet whose inventor, Constantine, 
seems to have adapted in a modified form certain Greek, Hebrew and 
other Oriental letters. Of the two alphabets, Cyrillic was to be histori- 
cally by far the more important, for the Church books of the 
Orthodox Slavs are printed in a slightly simplified form of this 
alphabet to the present day, and the modern alphabets of the Bulgar- 
ians, the Serbs and the Russians are all based on Cyrillic. Yet the 
invention of Glagolitic, which, despite its relative complexity, was 
admirably adapted to the qualities of the Slavonic tongue, was 
undoubtedly the work of a linguistic genius, and Constantine must 
тапк among the greatest philologists Europe has ever produced, 
Before leaving Constantinople, Constantine, with the help of his p 
alphabet, translated into Slavonic a selection of lessons from p 
Gospels, intended for liturgical use, starting with the opening words 
of St. John: “In the beginning was the Word." 

Thus was created a new literary language. based on the spoken 
dialect of the Macedonian Slavs, modelled on Greck, and at fint 
largely ecclesiastical in character. It is known to modern scholars а 
Old Church Slavonic. In the ninth century the different ae 
languages were still so similar in structure and vocabulary 0 Mis 
Church Slavonic was as intelligible to the Slavs of Lele 2 
the course of the next two centuries, it proved to be to the Lat 
Serbian and Russian Slavs. It became henceforth ate Ber E 
throughout the Middle Ages the third international input s 
Europe and the sacred idiom of those Slavs — the заа Е 
Russians and the Serbs — who received their religion an as St. Cyril, 
Byzantium. Constantine, still venerated by all the hos M siat 
was not only, with his brother Methodius, the founder of Sie 
aries who worked among the Slavs; he was also the 
vonie literary culture. pos T 

T the autumn of 863 the Byzantine embassy arrived in MEME 
Where Prince Rastislay received it with honor. The 
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tasks that faced the missionaries were to train a new Slav-speaking 
clergy and to give the Moravians a liturgy in their own language. А 
few Christian texts had previously been translated from Latin into 
Slavonic and transcribed in Latin characters — such as formularies of 
baptism and confession, the Creed and the Lord's prayer.? Of these 
iranslations, which were current in Moravia during the first half of the 
ninth century, Constantine and Methodius doubtless made use But 
the liturgical offices had so far been celebrated in Latin, with which 
the Moravians were unfamiliar. Constantine. in the words of his con- 
temporary biographer, soon translated “the whole ecclesiastical office, 
Matins, the Hours, Vespers, Compline and the Mass.” 

‘The question of what rite was used by Constantine for his Old 
Church Slavonic translation of the liturgical offices has long been 
debated, and is to some extent still an open one. In the passage from 
Constantine's Life which 1 have just quoted, the liturgical terminology 
seems to be Byzantine, to judge at least from the fact that the Slavonic 
term for “Compline”— Pavechernitsa — corresponds to the Greek Apo- 
deipnon and not to the Latin Completorium? For this and other rea- 
Sons it seems difficult to doubt that the Slavonic liturgy was first cele- 
brated in Moravia according to the Byzantine rite. It is possible, 
however, that in the course of time Constantine also translated and 
adapted the Roman Mass, which the earlier Frankish missionaries 
had introduced into Moravia. Several distinguished modern authori- 
ties, Father Dvornik and Dr. Grivec among them, believe that the 
oldest Slavonic formulary of the Roman Mass, preserved in part in 
the Glagolitic Kiev Leaflets, is a translation made by Constantine 
from the Liturgy of St. Peter, itself a Greek adaptation of the Roman 
Mass. Be that as it may, there are cogent reasons for supposing that 
both the Roman and the Byzantine liturgies were translated into Sla- 
vonic in the second half of the ninth century. And it is quite possible 
that the liturgical tradition eventually adopted in the new Slavonic 
Church in Central Europe represented a blending of the Byzantine 
and the Roman rites, 

‘The translation of the liturgical offices into a vernacular language 
was, from the Byzantine point of view, natural and legitimate. Соп- 
‘stantine himself, when later defending the Slavonic liturgy against its 
detractors in Venice, cited the example of many nations of Eastern 
Christendom who praised God in their native languages: among them 
were the Armenians, the Persians, the Egyptians, the Georgians and 
‘the Arabs,!! But the Western Church, in which Latin was recognized 
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as the only legitimate idiom for sacramental worship, 
son to look askance at the liturgical experiments of Constantine and 
Methodius; all the more so, as Moravia was ecclesiastically within the 

jurisdiction of Rome. It is not surprising that the Frankish clergy in 

‘Moravia, whose position was greatly strengthened by the forced sub- 

mission of Prince Rastislav to Louis the German in 864, viewed the 

activities of the two Byzantine brothers with hostile suspicion, 

But the attitude of the Papacy proved to be different from that of 
the German clergy. Five years after their arrival in Moravia, Constan- 
tine and Methodius travelled to Rome, in response to а summons 
from Pope Nicholas 1. In Rome they were well received. The two 
brothers could scarcely have chosen a more propitious moment to 
plead their cause before the Holy See. The Papacy was at that time 
trying to secure its hold over the Balkan Slavs; it had recently scored a 
sensational, if ephemeral, triumph in Bulgaria. High hopes were enter- 
tained in the Papal Chancellery that the whole Slavonic world would 
soon join the family of nations that paid homage to the Bishop of 
Rome. The new Pope, Hadrian Il, had every reason to look with 
favor on the work of Constantine and Methodius; their missionary 
work among the Slavs had been highly successful; their personal piety 
and learning were widely admired; and they were strongly backed by 
the Slavonic rulers of Central Europe — by Rastislay of Moravia and 
Kotsel of Pannonia. There was only one embarrassing circumstance: 
they celebrated the Divine Office not in Latin, as the Western oe 
now rapidly becoming a fixed tradition, commanded, but in SI к, 
Was the Pope to sanction this innovation which might create 
gerous precedent in the Western Church? Or was he, for the sal i 
an established custom, to surrender effective control of Moravian ai 
Pannonian Christianity to the Frankish clergy? Hadran Il was ? 
statesman: he accepted the bargain. He gave his unqualified sr Я 
to the work of Constantine and Methodius, and ute hee 
Slavonic liturgical books be placed on the altar of ш xd 
Santa Maria Maggiore and that the Liturgy be a nA fom 
vonic language in four Roman basilicas. The two Gi 
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Soon after fell seriously ill. Feeling the approach & 
monk under the name of Cyri. In 869 he died in 
brother's request, was buried in the Basilica of St. 
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words to his brother were to implore him not to abandon their com- 
mon work for the Slavs, even if it meant never returning to the mon- 
astery on Mount Olympus in Asia Minor, where Methodius had 
received the tonsure. This injunction, recorded by his ninth century 
biographer, provides a moving illustration of the perennial tension 
between the missionary calling and the contemplative life: “Behold, my 
brother, we were both harnessed to the same yoke, ploughing the same 
furrow. 1 am falling down by the gate, my day's work finished, but you 
have a great love for the Mountain, Do not, for the sake of the Moun- 
tain, abandon your teaching. For how better can you be saved]"i2 

The rest of Methodius’ life was spent in loyal obedience to his 
brother's last wish. Armed with the pope's approval of the Slavonic 
liturgy, he returned to Central Europe where, as Archbishop of Pan- 
nonia and Papal Legate to the Slavonic nations, he continued the 
work of building а vernacular Christianity, translating the remaining 
parts of the Scriptures and training the next generation of Slav- 
speaking priests. Yet the foundations on which he built were precar- 
ious. The East Frankish and Bavarian clergy, whose earlier preroga- 
tives in Pannonia and Moravia were annulled by Methodius new 
jurisdiction, took advantage of the increased power of Louis the Ger- 
man in Moravia to secure the arrest of Methodius. Condemned as a 
usurper of episcopal rights by a local synod presided over by the 
Archbishop of Salzburg, he spent two and a half years in prison. It 
was only in 873 that the new pope, John VIII, having learnt at last of 
Methodius’ plight, forced Louis the German and the Bavarian bishops 
to release him. 

But Rome was fast losing interest in the Slavonic liturgy. The 
Papacy was now showing a growing unwillingness to risk, for the sake 
of this liturgy, a major conflict with the Frankish Church. John УШ 
still loyally supported Methodius. But his successors, turning their 
back on the achievements of Nicholas 1 and Hadrian Il, banned the 
Slavonic liturgy. In 885 Methodius died in Moravia, his work among 
the Slavs on the brink of ruin. His principal disciples were arrested 
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vitality and appeal. Old Church Slavonic literature and the Slavonic 
liturgy flourished in Bohemia until the end of the eleventh century, 
and Croatia in the tenth and eleventh centuries had a strong Slavonic 
liturgical tradition which went back to the time of Cyril and Metho- 
dius. On the coast and on several islands of Dalmatia Slavonic Glago- 
litic missals are still in use. But in Central Europe the Roman policy 
of centralization and linguistic uniformity destroyed Slavonic vernacu- 
lar Christianity in the late eleventh century. 

These developments, however, were of secondary importance, The 
future of Slavonic Christianity lay elsewhere, Expelled from Moravia 
upon their master's death, the disciples of Methodius found refuge in 
another land. Their work was saved for Europe and the Slavs by the 
Bulgarians, whose destiny it was to enrich this vernacular culture and 
to transmit it to the other Slavs who owed allegiance to the Orthodox 
Church — the Russians and the Serbs. 

“The Bulgarian ruler Boris was, together with many of his subjects, 
baptized into the Byzantine Church in 864, a year after Cyril and 
‘Methodius started on their mission to Moravia. By 870 Bulgaria was 
firmly attached to the Eastern Church and placed within the sphere of 
Byzantine culture. But Boris and the Bulgarian nobility, while wishing 
to benefit from their association with the Empire, were yet afraid that 
the Greek clergy which controlled their Church might prove to be 8 
instrument of Byzantine political domination. Slavonic priests m s 
Slavonic liturgy would, they must have foreseen, provide an admit 
solution to their dilemma. The vernacular tradition of Cyril and 
Methodius would allow Bulgaria to enjoy the benefits of ие 
civilization without prejudice to her independence as à "MET 
nation. And so, when the disciples of Methodius, after their sm 
from Moravia, travelled down the Danube valley and arrived ay 
garia, they were cordially received by Boris. The leading урар, Pot 
this group was Clement, a Byzantine Slav, whose Eugen ч. 
history of Slavonic vernacular culture was surpassed only mim 
Cyril and Methodius. Clement was sent by Boris 10 маса ges) 
working among the Macedonian Slavs for thirty зари gend 
crated bishop, preaching the Gospel in Slavonic, OFT Greek reli- 
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lake of that name, was the cradle of Slavonic Christianity in the Bal- 
kans. Meanwhile, at the opposite, North-Eastern, extremity of the 
country, in the Bulgarian capital of Preslav, another school of Sla- 
vonic literature was developing under the patronage of Symeon, Boris" 
son and eventual successor. It was here, probably in the closing years 
of the ninth century, that the Glagolitic script, invented by Constantine- 
Cyril, was replaced by the simpler Cyrillic alphabet, more obviously 
based on Greek. During the next hundred years, the school of Preslav 
produced a rich crop of translated literature. Theological extracts 
from the Greek Fathers, Byzantine chronicles and encyclopaedias, and 
а Byzantine treatise on poetics were thus made accessible to Slavonic 
readers, It was mostly a literature of translation and adaptation; but 
some original works were also produced, such as the first grammar of 
the Slay language, and at least one remarkable poem in Old Church 
Slavonic. This literary movement has been compared to the vernacu- 
lar culture of Anglo-Saxon Northumbria which flourished two centur- 
ies earlier, But its historical importance, 1 would suggest, was greater: 
(ог, by making Byzantine sacred and secular literature accessible to 
the Slavs, it fostered for many centuries the cultural life of the peoples 
of Eastern Europe." 


wae 


If one were to attempt a general assessment of the work of Cyril 
and Methodius, its significance, I suggest. would be seen to lie in its 
unifying tendency and creative character. In a Christendom that was 
beginning to feel the growing tension between East and West, they 
‘sought to reconcile and to unite three important elements in the civili- 
zation of medieval Europe: the Byzantine, the Roman, and the 
‘Slavonic. 

Cyril and Methodius were citizens of the East Roman Empire, 
and never ceased to regard Byzantium as their fatherland. As ambas- 
sadors of their emperor to Moravia, they loyally performed the mis- 
sion with which they were entrusted. By training and vocation they 
belonged to the Byzantine élite of their time. The remarkable revival 
of monastic culture and secular learning which began in the middle of 
‘the ninth century and which some historians have termed “the Byzan- 

‘tine Renaissance” was imprinted оп their outlook and activity. 
Methodius the monk and Cyril the scholar, sometime professor at the 
P. sity of Constantinople and a friend of Photius, the greatest 
‚ embody two of the most striking features in the 
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medieval culture of Byzantium. Typical of this culture was the. belief 
in the one, universal, Christian Empire, the pattern and prefiguration 
of the Kingdom of God. This view is explicitly ascribed to Cyril by his 
ninth century biographer: "Our Empire,” he declared to the ruler of 
the Khazars, "is. . that of Christ, as the prophet said, "God shall set 
up a heavenly kingdom, which shall never be destroyed: and the Кіпр. 
dom shall not be left to other people, but shall break in pieces and 
consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever™ The 
Byzantine authorities, for their part, gave their continued support to 
the two brothers and to their disciples. In the last years of his life 
Methodius visited Constantinople, at the invitation of the Emperor 
Basil 1. There, his biographer tells us. he was warmly received and, 
before returning t0 Moravia, left behind him a priest and a deacon 
with the Slavonic liturgical books." The keen interest, which the 
Byzantine authorities showed in the Slavonic liturgy as a means of 
evangelizing the Slavs, is seen also in an episode that occurred soon 
after Methodius" death. An envoy of the Emperor, visiting Venice. 
noticed a group of slaves, offered for sale by Jewish merchants. On 
enquiry. he discovered that they were disciples of Cyril and Metho- 
dius, whom the Moravians had sold as heretics. He bought them and 
took them back to Bulgaria to continue their work.'* This active sup- 
Port given to Slavonic vernacular Christianity by the Byzantine 
authorities was part of the intense missionary activity then displayed 
by the Eastern Church, which led to the conversion of the Balkans 
and of Rus’. And in this too, Cyril and Methodius, the apostles of the 
Slavs. embody that Christian universalism, which, in their most suc- 
cessful hour, the Church and Empire of East Rome preached to the 
newly converted nations of Europe : 

And the Old Rome, too, welcomed and blessed for a while the 
Work of the two brothers. It was the Frankish clergy, with its urge for 
cultural domination and political control, that destroyed the Slavonie 
vemacular Christianity that was planted in Central Europe РУ a 
common action of Byzantium and Rome The persistence Si he 
Schism between the Churches of East and West has often distorted we 
historians’ view of the relations between Rome and Byzantium 1n 
ninth century. It is well to remind ourselves that these relations wer 
the whole, quite friendly Their leaders may have engaged а Ae 
in Violent polemic with each other, their theologians may bave ӨР 
to differ on the doctrine of the double procesion of the Holy Sy 
Yet for the average Byzantine of the time, Old Rome rema" 
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venerable city of St, Peter, and in its bishop, the Patriarch of the West 
— the “Apostolicus,” as he is called in the Slavonic biographies of 
Cyril and Methodius — was vested the primacy of honor in the whole 
of Christendom. 1 believe that we would fail to grasp the significance 
of the work of the two brothers unless we recognized that their atti- 
tude to the Roman see and its bishop in no way differed from that of 
most of their Byzantine contemporaries. 
‘The debt which the Slavs owe to Cyril and Methodius is great 
indeed. A mission, whose original purpose was to preach Christianity 
in the idiom of the Moravians, led to the rise of a whole Slavonic 
culture. A liturgy, in a language rich, supple and intelligible; the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, translated into the same vernacular tongue; access to 
the treasury of Greek patristic literature and Byzantine secular learn- 
ing: truly a new world was opened to the Slavs by the work of Cyril 
and Methodius. The two brothers were aware of the importance of 
their mission. This is apparent in their biographies, in the writings of 
their immediate disciples, and especially in a remarkable Old Church 
Slavonic poem, which many modern authorities ascribe to Cyril him- 
self, and others to his pupil, Bishop Constantine, who wrote in Bul- 
garia at the turn of the century. Whether written by Cyril or not, this 
poem, which is a Prologue to the Slavonic version of the Gospels, 
expresses faithfully and eloquently the ideas prevalent in his circle. 
The author compares peoples without sacred books in their own lan- 
guage to a naked body and to a dead soul; and laments the misery of 
those who, deprived of letters, can neither hear the peals of thunder 
пог smell the scent of flowers. And, turning to the Slavs, the poet 
triumphantly exclaims: “Then hear now with your own mind, listen, 
all you Slavs: Hear the Word, for it came from God, the Word that 
nourishes human souls, the Word that strengthens heart and mind, 
the Word that prepares all to know God!" It is perhaps worth not- 
ing that this poetic eulogy of the vernacular language has a parallel in 
‘a passage written almost simultaneously at the other end of Europe, 
‘though in sober prose: “For it seems well to me,” wrote King Alfred 
‘of England, “that we also change into the tongue that we all know the 
‘books that are most needful to be known by all men" (The passage $ 
“taken from Alfred's preface to his translation of Gregory the Greats 
Cura Pastoralis v 
` оГ the vernacular language fostered in its tUm- 
Cyril and Methodius, a parti outlook. 
part national, which is not without interest for the 
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istorian of ideas. A national language was held to be Р 
oe used liturgically. above all through serving as сы 
the Mass, and thereby the nation which spoke this language was in its 
turn raised to the status of a consecrated people. This idea is suggested 
in the letter sent in 863 by the Emperor Michael to Rastislav of 
Moravia, and cited by Cyril's biographer: the newly invented Slavonic 
letters, the Emperor states, are being sent to the Moravians as a price- 
less gift, “that you too may be numbered among the great nations 
who praise God in their own language.” The same idea is implicit in 
Cyril's spirited defense of vernacular languages during his disputation 
with the Venetian clergy. For all tongues are equal in the sight of 
God: and it is through the language that is man's most intimate pos- 
session, through his mother tongue, that God can come into closest 
contact with the human soul. Thus, in the Cyrillo-Methodian tradi- 
tion, was the idea of a consecrated nation combined with the concept 
of a plurality of languages equal in status, and nationalism was subli- 
mated by the notion of an ecumenical society of Christian peoples. It 
may be said, in other words, that Cyril and Methodius transmitted to 
the Slavs the idea that underlies the whole of their missionary work: 
that every nation has its own particular gifts and every people its 
legitimate calling within the family of the universal Church 

These ideas became the inheritance of those Slavonic nations 
which accepted the Christian faith from Byzantium. Their influence 
was particularly felt in Russia, whose medieval writers, for all their 
indebtedness to Byzantium, soon began to display а native originality, 
conscious as they were that in the common patrimony of Christen- 
dom their own newly baptized nation had its own and not unimpor. 
tant place under the sun. And upon the humble folk the legacy of 

Cyril and Methodius had an impact that was no less powerful, For 
the Slay peoples of Eastern Europe received Christianity іп a language 
that was close to their vernacular. They listened to the Gospel as it 
was read in church and could grasp something at least of its meaning. 
Above all was the Slavic liturgy a source of ever renewed inspiration. 
The liturgy of the Eastern Church is one of the great original creations 
of Byzantine genius. On the Russians of the Middle Ages it produced 
an impression of overwhelming beauty: “We knew not wheihe Te 
Were in heaven or on earth.” so did the Russian envoys of Vladimir 
describe to their sovereign the service in St. Sophia in Constantinopk 
in the late tenth century. Translated into Slavonic, this liturgy, wit 
its eucharistic drama, the poetry of its hymns, and the dogmatic sym- 
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bolism of its setting — the church with its mosaics and frescoes depict. 
ing the heavenly hierarchy dominated by the majestic figure of the 
Pantokrator — Christ the All-Ruler — entered the very core of Slay 
Christianity. Its role was thus described by the British Byzantinist, the 
late Norman Baynes, in a lecture delivered in 1945: “Still today it i 
the common liturgy which is the bond between the separate branches 
of the Orthodox Church — the liturgy in the vernacular tongue which 
was the gift of Byzantium. . that liturgy which may yet even in the 
Russia of Stalin see a resurrection and reassert its claims against the 
propaganda of a godless creed,” 

Such, in brief, are the main achievements of Cyril and Methodius 
Byzantine missionaries, apostles of the Slavs and saints of the univer. 
sal Church, 
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CHAPTER УШ 


THE HERITAGE OF CYRIL 
AND METHODIUS IN RUSSIA* 


T 


The Russian Primary Chronicle, in a passage describing the mea- 
sures taken in 1037 by the Russian sovereign Yaroslav to provide his 
subjects with Slavonic translations of Byzantine books—a passage 
written in the eleventh or early twelfth century—makes the following 
Observation: "Great is the profit obtained from book learning: for 
through books we are taught the way of repentance, and from the 
written word we gain wisdom and self-control. Books are rivers which 
water the entire world; they are springs of wisdom; in books there is an 
unfathomable depth; by them we are consoled in sorrow; they are the 
bridle of self-control. . . . He who reads books often converses with 
God, or with holy men.” Such statements are no doubt a common- 
place of medieval literature; yet their conventional character cannot, 
even today, wholly obscure the genuine emotion with which the chron- 
icler, who was probably a Russian monk, affirms that the life of men 
can be greatly enriched by the reading of books. And, as the context of 
this passage plainly shows, the chronicler’s emotion is heightened by his 
knowledge that his compatriots have now been provided with books in 
their own Slavonic language. This he gratefully attributes to the 
enlightened action of the rulers of his own land— Yaroslav, Prince of 
Kiev, and his father Vladimir who converted Rus’ to Christianity in the 
late tenth century. So concerned is the chronicler to extol the virtues of 
these two Russian sovereigns in promoting the Slav vernacular culture 
that he fails, in this passage, to mention the fountainhead of this 
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culture—the work of Cyril and Methodius. Yet, as we shall sce, the 
Russians of the Middle Ages were well aware of the true origins of 
their vernacular literature, and cherished with gratitude and Veneration 
the memory of the two Byzantine apostles of the Slavs; and the same 
Russian Primary Chronicle contains other passages which clearly 
‘acknowledge that the Russians owe their alphabet, their literature, and 
their scholarly tradition, to the Moravian mission of Constantine and 
Methodius. One of the aims of this chapter is to demonstrate that the 
importance of this mission, and its relevance to the cultural history of 
the Eastern Slavs, were appreciated in medieval Russia; the second aim 
is to outline the history of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition in medieval 
Rus’ and to assess the role it played in the culture and thought-world 
of the Eastern Slavs: | would emphasize the word “outline”; for it is 
clear to me that the “Heritage of Cyril and Methodius in Russia” is a 
problem too vast and complex to be treated, within the scope of a 
single chapter, in any but a fragmentary and tentative manner. 

T propose to approach my subject chronologically. | shall concen- 
trate mainly on the period which begins with the official acceptance of 
Christianity in the late tenth century and ends in the early twelfth. It 
was then, notably in the eleventh century, that Russian literature was 
born; it was then, too, that Russian national consciousness found its 
first articulate expression, The central part of my theme—the heritage 
of Cyril and Methodius in eleventh-century Rus' — will be introduced 
by a brief sketch of its antecedents on Russian soil, and will be fol- 
lowed by an epilogue illustrating its impact on late medieval Russia. 

п 

Our story begins with a puzzle, which has taxed the ingenuity of 
many а scholar, The first recorded conversion of the Russians to 
‘Christianity took place in the sixties of the ninth century: contempo- 
тагу Byzantine sources inform us that this conversion closely followed 
the Russian attack on Constantinople in 8602 that by 867 the Rus- 
sians had accepted a bishop from Byzantium; and that about 874 ап 
archbishop was sent to them by the Patriarch Ignatius. This first eccle- 
И ا‎ 
f, by a wave of paganism which swept away 
rs of Kiev and replaced them by a rival group of Scandi- 
North Russia. Yet there is little doubt that a Christian 
їп Kiev, attracting a growing number of 
| century, until Russia's final conversion in 
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the reign of St. Vladimir, in 988 or 989 or 990. Some of the Russian 
envoys Who ratified the treaty with the Empire in Constantinople in 944 
were Christians, and a Christian church, ministering to a numerous 
community, existed in Kiev at that time,’ Some time between 946 and 
960 Princess Olga, regent of the Russian realm, was baptized in Con- 
stantinople;* and in 983, a few years before Vladimir's conversion, two 
Christian Varangians were martyred in Kiev for their faith.” 

It is apparent from these facts that the beginnings of Russian Chris- 
tianity coincide in time with the Moravian mission of Constantine and 
Methodius and with the conversion of Bulgaria to the Christian faith; 
and that a Christian community existed in Kiev, continuously or with 
brief interruptions, for 125 years before Vladimir's baptism, Moreover, 
the comparatively rapid establishment of a diocesan organization at the 
end of the tenth century, the perceptive and mature understanding of 
the Christian life revealed by Russian writers of the next two genera- 
tions, and the high literary standards attained by some of them in the 
Slavonic language, strongly suggest that the Russian ecclesiastical lead- 
ers and intellectual élite of that time were building on earlier founda- 
tions; and it is only natural to suppose that these older foundations 
were such as to ensure the survival of the Christian community in Kiev 
as a going concern for more than a century before Vladimir: that this 
community, in other words, was provided with an effective clergy, 
intelligible Scriptures, and a liturgy capable of satisfying the spiritual 
needs of the Slav and Varangian converts to the Christian religion. We 
would expect, in brief, to find traces in Rus’, between 860 and 988, of 
the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition of Slavonic vernacular Christianity. 

These traces, however, are singularly insubstantial, The evidence 
which scholars have extracted from the sources, or dug out from the 
ground, amount to a few meagre crumbs: it has been maintained, for 
instance, that the Slavonic texts of the Russo-Byzantine peace treaties 
of the tenth century, preserved in the Primary Chronicle, prove that 
the Russians could by that time read and write in Slavonic, although 
we do not know for certain when or where these documents were 
translated from the Greck:’ the observation that Princess Olga, at the 
time of her baptism and visit to Constantinople, knew no Greek and 
relied on the service of interpreters has led to the suggestion that the 
liturgy may have been celebrated in Slavonic for her benefit in Kiev? 
the fact that in the eleventh century the Russians had some acquaint- 
ance with the Glagolitic script has been taken to mean that they 
imported, not later than the middle of the tenth century, the Slavonie 
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liturgy and books from Macedonia, where the Glagolitic tradition was 
still in existence; а Cyrillic inscription, consisting of a single word, 
was discovered on a clay vessel during excavations near Smolensk in 
1949, and was dated by its discoverer, D.A. Avdusin, to the first quar- 
ter of the tenth century;'! all this, in terms of direct evidence, does not 
amount to very much. 

‘And yet it seems likely enough that well before Vladimir's conver- 
sion, by the mid-tenth century at the latest, the Christian community 
in Kiev was familiar with the Slavonic liturgy, with Slavonic transla- 
tions of parts of the Scriptures, and with Slav-speaking priests, It is 
permissible to speculate where these may have come from. Common 
linguistic and ethnic ties, and the political relations which existed in 
the tenth century between the Eastern Slavs on the one hand, and the 
Western and Southern Slavs on the other, may well have facilitated, or 
even provoked, the spread of Slav priests and books to Rus’ either from 
the former territories of Great Moravia, or else from Bulgaria. 2 

‘Some of the these priests and books may even have come from 
‘Constantinople where, at least in the second half of the ninth century, 
the Byzantine authorities assembled Slav-speaking priests and stock- 
piled Slavonic books for the needs of missionary enterprises beyond 
the Empire's northern borders. We have no direct evidence to show 
how far, before or after the time of Vladimir, the Byzantine missionaries 
in Rus’ deliberately encouraged the Slavonic vernacular as a means of 
‘evangelizing the country; however, the rapid establishment of this 
tradition in Rus’ after Vladimir's conversion, to the virtual exclusion 
of the Greek language from the liturgy at а time when the Russian 
Church was governed by prelates appointed by Constantinople. 
strongly suggests that the East Roman authorities acknowledged that 
the tradition of vernacular Slavic Christianity, which had already 

rich dividends in Bulgaria, was the only one that could rea- 
sonably be imposed on the numerous population of their powerful 
and distant northern proselyte."? 

This introductory survey has rested less on direct information — 
which is fragmentary and equivocal —than on circumstantial evidence 
and on later material derived from the eleventh century. It is custom- 
ary to blame the Russian Primary Chronicle for our inadequate 
knowledge of the beginnings of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition in 
Rus’ It is indeed at first sight surprising that this document, compiled 
in the eleventh and early twelfth centuries, which treats in such detail 
of the earliest history of the Russian people and is so plainly c0 
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cerned with the fate of Russian letters and learning, has nothing pre- 
cise to say about the channels through which the Slav vernacular tra- 
dition came to Rus’. It attributes, as we have seen, the introduction of 
book learning to Vladimir and his son Yaroslav. Are we then to con- 
clude that the author, or authors, of the Chronicle knew nothing of 
any carlier beginning, and that they believed that the Christian com- 
munity in Kiev before Vladimir's time celebrated the liturgy in Greek? 
Different answers have been given to this question, The Russian scho- 
lar N. K. Nikol’sky, in a study of the Russian Primary Chronicle, 
published in 1930, argued that its compilers were perfectly aware of 
the Slavonic origin of Russian Christianity, but deliberately avoided 
any mention of it, in order to give greater prominence to the story of 
Viadimir’s baptism by Byzantine missionaries, to present the conver- 
sion as an exclusively Greek achievement, and thus to justify the | 
claims of the Byzantine clergy to ecclesiastical hegemony over Rus. | 
This thesis should be considered in а broader context: for the past 
fifty years it has been fashionable to regard the authors of the Primary 
Chronicle as men moved by political passions and factional loyalties, 
propagandists not averse to suppressing, twisting, or inventing evi- 
dence to gratify their prejudices or to flatter their ecclesiastical or secu- 
lar patrons, This view is best epitomized in the well-known history of 
Kievan Russia by M. D. Priselkov, published in 1913, who carried to 
extreme, and sometimes absurd, lengths the more balanced and cau- 
tious conclusions of his teacher Shakhmatoy, that unrivalled authority 
on Russian chronicles.'* The problem of the reliability of the Primary 
Chronicle is too large and too complex to be discussed here. 1 сап 
only express my personal belief that, although the compilers of the 
Chronicle did at times show a personal bias in the selection and pre- 
sentation of their material, to maintain or imply that they were whole- 
sale forgers, playing an elaborate game of hide-and-seek with their 
medieval readers (and with modern scholars as well), is to overesti- 
mate their ingenuity, to degrade their sense of history, and to ascribe 
to them motives which are, to say the least, anachronistic. : 
What Nikol’sky called “the mysterious silence” of the chronicler 
about the early introduction of Slavonic letters into Rus’ сап, it seems 
to me, be explained more satisfactorily if we suppose that he was 
ignorant of the facts, rather than that he took part in a conspiracy to 
suppress them. He had, as we shall see, precise and detailed informa- 
tion on the Moravian mission of Constantine and Methodius; but the 
circumstances in which the fruits of this mission were first acquired by 
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the Russians must have remained unknown to him. The Soviet Scholar 
V. M. Istrin has plausibly suggested that this ignorance may be 
explained by the gradual, sporadic, and undramatic way in which the 
Slay vernacular tradition filtered in to Russia in the tenth century; and 
by the fact that among its carriers — Slav-speaking priests from the 
Balkans or the West Slavonic area — no memorable personality 
emerged of the calibre of Cyril and Methodius and their immediate 
disciples. !* 


m 


It is scarcely possible to doubt that elements of the Cyrillo- 
Methodian tradition — priests, books, and the liturgy —came to Rus 
before the time of Vladimir. It would, however, be unwise to exaggerate 
the extent and importance of this penetration. It was only after the 
official conversion of Rus’ to Christianity in 988-90, which led to the 
stregthening of the links with Byzantium and the establishment of a 
nation-wide ecclesiastical structure under the authority of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, that the problem of building а Slav vernacular 
Church became really urgent,” For this new period, which spans and 
slightly overlaps the eleventh century, we have considerably more 
information; and much of it comes from the Russian Primary 
Chronicle, 

In ап entry dated 898, the Chronicle gives a fairly detailed account 
of the Moravian mission of Constantine and Methodius; this is pre- 
ceded by а brief note describing the invasion of Moravia by the 
Magyars; the introductory section of the Chronicle has a further entry 
which refers to the earliest history of the Slavs and to their dispersal 
from their primeval European home. This introductory entry is 
linked with the later note on the conquest of Moravia by a common 
emphasis on the ethnic and linguistic unity of the Slav peoples; and 
both the entry and the note are connected with the account of the 
Moravian mission by the importance they all ascribe to “Slavonic let- 
ters" (gramota slovénbskaja) as a force expressive of Slav unity. The 
scholars who have studied these various entries in the Chronicle — A. 
Shakhmatov, Р. Lavrov, N. Nikol'sky, V. Istrin, and, most recently, 
Professor Jakobson — are agreed that they are all fragments of a 
single work, stemming from a Cyrillo-Methodian environment, and 
brought to Russia from the West Slavonic area. Shakhmatov, who 

called it The Tale about the Translation of Books into the Slav lan- 
guage | etane zanie o prelozhenii knig na slovensky yazyk) — the name 
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has stuck — plausibly suggested that it came to Rus’ in the eleventh 
century; and Professor Jakobson has described it as “a Moravian apo- 
logetic writing of the very end of the ninth century.» 

For our present purpose, the most interesting of these surviving 
fragments is the account of the Moravian mission. It has long been 
known to contain four separate quotations from the Vita Methodi, 
and to be generally based on this work, with several borrowings from 
the Vita Constantini?! On several points, however, the version of the 
Russian Chronicle deviates from the vitae of the apostles of the Slavs: 
оп none of them is the Russian version reliable; most of the divergences 
may he ascribed to error or confusion on the chroniclers part: for 
instance, he states quite wrongly that Kotsel, as well as Rastislav and 
Svatopluk, requested a teacher from Byzantium, that the Slavonic 
alphabet was invented in Moravia, and that toward the end of his life 
Constantine taught in Bulgaria; in one case, however, the Russian 
chronicler can be suspected of deliberately deviating from his sources: 
he acknowledges that the work of Constantine and Methodius was 
supported by the Papacy, but makes no mention of their stay in Rome; 
this omission, probably due to anti-Roman censorship, suggests the 
hand of a revisor of the late eleventh or early twelfth century, when 
hostility to the Latin Church was beginning to gain ground in Russia.” 

As source material on the Moravian mission, the Tale about the 
Translation of Books is wholly derivative and of no great value to the 
historian. Yet in other respects this document is of considerable interest: 
it proves that the Russian chronicler was familiar with the written Lives 
of Constantine and Methodius; it shows how a West Slavonic work. 
breathing the authentic spirit of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition, could 
be adapted to a specifically Russian situation; and, whether in its 
original or adapted form, it made, as I shall presently suggest, a small 
but not insignificant contribution to that tradition. 

‘The emphasis which the Tale repeatedly lays on the unity of the 
Slavonic language; its manifest pride in the “power” and "intelligibil- 
ity” of the Slavonic letters created by Constantine and Methodius 
which, it tells us explicitly, are a common patrimony of the Moravians. 
the Bulgarians, and the Russians: its critical attitude to the “trilingual 
heresy,” that bête noire of the Slavonic apostles and of their disciples: 
‘these are familiar and characteristic ingredients of the Cyrillo-Methodian 
thought-world. But in its concluding part, which obviously bears the 
mark of a Russian revision, the Tale breaks new ground, and claims 
that the heritage of Cyril and Methodius has been acquired by 
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Russian people; it bases this claim on a series of syllogistic arguments: 
the Slavonic letters were brought by Constantine and Methodius to the 
Moravians; the Russians, like the Moravians, are Slays, and speak the 
same Slay language; the conclusion is implied that the Russians, too, 
arc pupils of the Slavonic apostles; furthermore, Moravia and Pannonia, 
the lands of Methodius' spiritual jurisdiction, had once been evangelized 
by St. Andronicus, one of Christ's seventy disciples; but St. Andronicus 
was the disciple of St. Paul, who himself preached in Moravia. 
Therefore St. Paul is the teacher of the Slavs, and the Russians, by 
virtue of being Slavs and pupils of St. Methodius, are likewise disciples 
of St. Paul. By means of these complicated constructions, and by 
appealing to the current though legendary tradition that Paul and 
Andronicus preached in northern Illyricum and Pannonia, the Russian 
chronicler traces the spiritual ancestry of his people back to Cyril and 
Methodius on the one hand, and to St. Paul on the other. The 
conjunction of names is significant, for the veneration of St. Paul, the 
apostle of the Gentiles, is an essential feature of the Cyrillo- Mcthodian 
tradition. 

There is clearly something artificial in these putative spiritual 
genealogies; even the syntax of this passage in the Chronicle is awk- 
ward: there are eleven causal conjunctions in nine lines. The chronicler's 
patent embarrassment doubtless stems from his inability to identify the 
historical channels through which the Cyrillo-Methodian heritage pene- 
‘trated from Moravia to Rus’; and it confirms the view I expressed 
earlier that his silence on this point comes from ignorance, not from 
‘bad faith, At the same time he is aware, and rightly so, that the Slav 
vernacular tradition which flourished in Rus’ in his day has its roots in 
the Moravian mission of Constantine and Methodius. 

‘Two Scriptural quotations inserted in the Tale seem to me of special 
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at Pentecost. So far we are on familiar Cyrillo-Methodian ground, for 
the gift of tongues is a theme closely related to that of vernacular 
languages, and the pope's citation of Acts П in the Via Methodit 
implies that the appearance of the Slavonic liturgy and books can be 
regarded as a second Pentecost, However. these two Pentecostal 
quotations acquire added significance if we relate them to the introduc- 
tory part of the Primary Chronicle, which immediately precedes the 
first fragment of the Tale: this introduction, based largely, though not 
exclusively, on the Slavonic translation of the Byzantine chronicle of 
George Hamartolos, begins with the story of the division of the carth 
among the sons of Noah after the Flood, and ends with a brief account 
of the building of the Tower of Babel. The Russian version of the latter 
episode, based, it would seem, on the Slavonic version of a lost 
historical compendium mainly derived from the chronicles of John 
Malalas and George Hamartolos,” states that when the Lord scattered 
His people over the face of the earth, the pristine linguistic and ethnic 
unity of mankind gave way to а multiplicity of languages and nations. 
The Russian chronicler deliberately links this Biblical introduction to 
his account, which follows immediately, of the early history and 
dispersal of the Slavs, by placing them both among the heirs of Japheth 
and among the seventy-two nations which were scattered from the 
Tower of Babel. The conclusion seems inescapable that the chronicler 
wished to suggest a contrast between the former multiplicity of tongues 
and the present unity of the Slavonic languages, a unity to which Cyril 
and Methodius gave a new significance; and that he did so by implying 
that the Slavonic letters are an extension of the miracle of Pentecost 
whereby the Holy Spirit rescinded the confusion of tongues which 
sprang from the Tower of Babel. This contrast between Pentecost and 
Babel, which gives a new and more universal dimension to the work of 
Cyril and Methodius, is not, as far as 1 know, explicitly drawn in any 
other work of the medieval Cyrillo-Methodian tradition. One or the 
other of the two contrasting themes is touched upon occasionally: the 
Tower of Babel and the confusion of languages are mentioned in 
Khrabrs celebrated defense of the Slavonic letters, written in Bulgaria 
in the late ninth or the early tenth century; and, as Professor Jakobson 
has shown, the Pentecostal miracle is alluded to in a wroparion of a 
canon to Cyril and Methodius, dating from the same period, which. 
states that Cyril “received the grace of the Holy Spirit equal to that 

the Apostles." It is true that the Prologue to the Holy Gospels, an Old 
Church Slavonic poem attributed by many scholars to Constantine 
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himself, seems to go some way toward implying a contrast between 
Babel and Pentecost: its third line reads; “Christ comes to gather the 
nations and tongues;” but only in the Russian Primary Chronicle are 
the two terms of the contrasting parallel clearly brought out. 

The origin of this idea is not hard to find: the contrast between 
Babel and Pentecost, and the belicf that the latter has cancelled the 
former, are repeatedly emphasized in the Byzantine offices for Whit 
Sunday. The kondakion of the feast makes the point with particular 
clarity; “When the Most High went down and confused the tongues, He 
divided the nations: but when He distributed the tongues of fire. He 
called all men to unity."™ We do not know whether this idea, which is 
so succinctly expressed in the Greek and Slavonic service of Pentecost 
and is also to be found in the writings of several Greek Fathers, was 
directly applied to the Slavs by the Russian chronicler, or whether he 
found it in his source, the Tale about the Translation of Books; be that 
as it may, the notion that the Slavonic peoples share in the Pentecostal 
abrogation of Babel can be regarded as a significant addition to the 
storehouse of Cyrillo-Methodian ideas. 

The chronicler’s adaptation of the Tale about the Translation of 
Books shows how close was the connection in his mind between the 
conversion of the Russians to Christianity and their acquisition of the 
Cyrillo-Methodian vernacular tradition; by contrast, as we have seen, 
he did not know when and how this tradition first came to Rus’, He is 
not much more informative on this point when he comes to the reign of 
Vladimir. Yet common sense suggests that the establishment of Chris- 
tianity as the state religion in his reign would have been impossible had 
not the Slav-speaking clergy preached the Gospel and celebrated the 
liturgy in the vernacular on a wide scale, But of this we know next to 
nothing. It is true that the so-called “Chronicle of Joachim,” a 
‘seventeenth-century compilation, no longer extant, based on medieval 
sources, and discovered and quoted in part by the eighteenth-century 
historian Tatishchev, contains scveral statements which, if true, would 
give us just the facts we need. After Vladimir's conversion to Christian- 
ity, we are told in this source, Symeon, tsar of Bulgaria, sent to Rus’ 
“learned priests and sufficient books.” The view that the “Chronicle of 
Joachim” is a fabrication of Tatishchev has been abandoned by histori- 
ans generally," and this particular piece of evidence is accepted as 
genuine by a number of scholars. As early as 1856, Р. A. Lavrovsky 
attempted to explain away the anachronistic connection between Vla- 
dimir and Symeon (who died half a century before the former's acces- 
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sion) by referring to the statement of the Byzantine chronicler of Sey- 
lives that Romanus, son of the Bulgarian Tsar Peter, assumed the 
name of his grandfather Symeon.?* Romanus is believed by some histo. 
rians to have been tsar of Bulgaria between about 979 and 997. How. 
ever, though Romanus was undoubtedly a contemporary of Vladimir. 
it is far from clear that he ever reigned in Bulgaria.” A further state. 
ment in the “Chronicle of Joachim" seems to confirm that Vladimirs 
clergy was partly of Slavonic origin: the Byzantine authorities, it asserts, 
sent to Vladimir the Metropolitan Michael, a Bulgarian by national. 
ity, to head the Russian Church.9 This Michael, we may note, is 
mentioned as the first primate of Russia in several sixteenth-century 
sources.!! However, tempting though it is to accept the statements of 
the “Chronicle of Joachim” on the penetration of a Slavonic clergy 
and books into Russia in the late tenth century, there are, in my 
opinion, too many uncertainties connected with this text to make it 
possible to regard it as reliable evidence. 

The earliest trustworthy account relating to the use of Slavonic in 
the Russian Church does, however, come from the reign of Viadimir; 
and it is supplied by the Primary Chronicle. In an entry dated 988, the 
chronicler tells us that after the Russians had been baptized Vladimir 
“sent round to assemble the children of noble families, and gave them 
to be instructed in book learning ™® It is prima facie highly improbable 
that the teaching in these earliest known Russian schools was con- 
ducted in Greek; some knowledge of the Greek language was doubtless 
imparted to the members of Vladimir's jeunesse dorée who were des- 
tined for high office in the Russian Church; but there is every reason 
to believe that by “book learning” (učene xniznoe) the chronicler 
meant literary instruction in Slavonic. Evidence that this was so is 
Provided by the chronicler’s comment on Vladimir's schools, in а pas- 
sage which immediately follows the account of their foundation: “When 
these children were assigned to study books in various places, there wet 
fulfilled in the land of Rus’ the prophecy which says: ‘In that day shall 
the deaf hear the words of a book and the tongue of the dumb shall be 
Clearly heard." There is, I submit, much significance in this ier 
Quotation. It is a composite one, and is drawn from two nme ү 
chapters of the Septuagint version of the Book of Isaiah, the а 
from Isaiah 29:18, the second half from Isaiah 356^ In its PE 
Context it describes the change in Israel's relation to Jahweh, e 
the peoples blindness and stupidity will give way to Клозе КҮ К 
“The words ofa book" (kóyouc BiBhiov) are the commands 
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and these will be accepted when the book is unsealed. These words of 
Isaiah are in the Primary Chronicle adapted to the Russian people's 
new relationship to God after their conversion to Christianity; and “the 
words of a book" (Aóyot PrpAiov), by a translation both semantically 
accurate and creatively fitted to a new situation, are rendered in Sla- 
vonic as slovesa kniznaja, an expression which refers to the Christian 
Scriptures, but is also a technical term for the Scriptures and liturgy 
translated into the Slavonic tongue. 

‘The idea of applying the words of Isaiah to the Slav vernacular 
tradition was not an invention of the Russian chronicler. It has not, so 
far as I know, been observed that his conflation of the two quotations 
from Isaiah 29:18 and Isaiah 35:6 has an exact parallel in the fifteenth 
chapter of the Vita Constantini, which they are likewise combined and 
placed in a similar context. This chapter, which describes Constantine's 
work in Moravia, opens with the following words; “When Constantine 
arrived in Moravia Rastislay received him with great honor and, having 
assembled some disciples, he gave them to him to be instructed. He 
soon translated the whole of the ecclesiastical office, and taught them 
the services of matins, the canonical hours, vespers, compline, and the 
sacred liturgy. And, according to the words of the prophet, the ears of 
the deaf were unstopped, and they heard the words of a book (kmiZ'naa 
slovesa), and the tongue of the dumb was clearly heard."^ The similar- 
ity between these two passages in the Primary Chronicle and in the Vita 
Constantini is striking; both contain the same composite quotation 
drawn from two different chapters of the Book of Isaiah; both apply 
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marked the beginning of the vernacular Slav tradition їп Russia: in 
which belief, as we have seen, he was not altogether correct, 

We know regrettably little about Vladimir's Slavonic schools; their 
beginnings cannot have been altogether smooth, to judge from the 
chronicler’s statement that the mothers of these conscripted pupils 
“wept over them, as though they were dead."* The brighter of these 
alumni, who must have become adults by the year 1000 at the latest, 
doubtless formed the nucleus of that educated élite which produced the 
earliest works of Russian literature in the first half of the eleventh 
century. This and the following generation of scholars must have 
taken an active part in the second of Russia's educational reforms, 
promoted by Vladimir's son Yaroslav and to which 1 alluded at the 
beginning of this chapter. This reform is described in the Primary 
Chronicle under the year 1037. Yaroslav, repeatedly termed a “lover of 
books," which he is said to have read frequently night and day, 
"assembled many scribes and had them translate from Greek into the 
Slavonic language. And they wrote many books.” These books, we are 
told in a subsequent passage, were deposited by Yaroslav in the newly 
built church of St. Sophia in Kiev, the principal cathedral in the land.” 

The origin and nationality of Yaroslav's translators are unknown. 
That some of them were Russians can scarcely be doubted. Others may 
have been Greeks or Slavs from Byzantium. It is very probable that the 
group included Bulgarian priests and scholars, some of them perhaps 
refugees who had fled their land after the Byzantine conquest in 1018. It 
is not impossible that some were Czechs. It has been suggested that the 
traces of various Slay languages found in some translations current in 
Rus’ at the time indicate that Yaroslav's translators formed a kind of 


cuted in the reign of Yaroslay, that is between ШЫ чо: im 
of these questions do philologists appear to have reached a co 

opinion. A. 1. Soboleisky supposed that nearly all the extant transla- 
tions made in Bulgaria in the ninth and tenth centuries were available in 
Rus during the first centuries after the conversion?! The same scholar 
drew up a tentative list of thirty-four of these translations which, in his 
opinion, were done by Russians in the pre-Mongol period. These 
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include the Life of St. Andrew Salos, the Life of St. Theodore the 
Studite, the Monastic Rule of Studios, the Christian Topography of 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, Josephus Flavius’ History of the Jewish War, 
the Romance of Alexander, the Bee (Mood), the Physiologus, and 
the Devgenievo deyanie, generally regarded as a fragmentary Russian 
translation of an carly version of Digenis Akritas.* V. M. Istrin, in his 
monumental edition and study of the Slavonic version of the Chronicle 
of Hamartolos, has argued that this work was translated in Kiev, in the 
forties of the eleventh century, by a Russian member of Yaroslav's pool 
cof translators.’ But this view has been disputed, or at least modified, by 
several scholars. Philologists are always reminding us how difficult it 
is to distinguish on linguistic grounds an Old Church Slavonic text 
written in Rus’ from one composed in Bulgaria or Bohemia, so homo- 
geneous, until the end of the eleventh century, was the common Sla- 
vonic written tradition. And the historian who seeks to avoid the 
dangers of overemphasizing the cultural achievements of Kievan Rus’ 
must surely heed these words of caution. He will admit the contribution 
made by Russian scholars, in the eleventh century and later, to the 
available store of Old Church Slavonic translations from Greek; he will 
acknowledge that many, perhaps most, of the translations available in 
the Kievan period came from Bulgaria; and, to complete the picture, he 
will also recognize that some literary works stemming from the very 
area where Constantine and Methodius had worked — Moravia and 
Bohemia — were brought to Rus’ in the eleventh century, Among these 
works, written in the Czech recension of Old Church Slavonic and 
available in the Kievan period, were the Martyrdom of St. Vitus, the 
Martyrdom of St. Apollinarius of Ravenna, and Gumpold's Life of St. 
‘Wenceslas of Bohemia —all translations from the Latin; and the origi- 
nal Slavonic Lives of St, Wenceslas and St. Ludmila. The cult of these 
two Czech saints in Kievan Rus’ is a striking but by no means isolated 
‘example of the close cultural and religious links which existed between 
Rus’ and Bohemia in the late tenth and in the eleventh century, at а 
time when Bohemia was still a living repository of the Cyrillo- 
Mens ста 


tradition. 
Evidence of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition in eleventh-century 
Church Slavonic writings 
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twelfth century, describing the murder of the saintly princes Boris and 
Gleb, a parallel is drawn between their martyrdom and that of St. 
Wenceslas of Bohemia; and, as Professor Chyzhevsky has pointed 
out, the influence of Gumpold’s Life of St. Wenceslas can probably be 
detected in the approximately contemporary Vita (Chienie) of Boris 
and Gleb by the monk Nestor, and in the Ита of St. Theodosius of the 
Kiev Monastery of the Caves by the same author.” The connection 
between the cult of St. Wenceslas and that of Boris and Gleb acquires 
added significance if we recall that relics of these two Russian saints 
were deposited inside the altar of the Abbey of Sázava in Bohemia, that 
important center of the Slavonic liturgy and literature in the eleventh 
century.” 

It has been suggested by several scholars that the influence of the 
Cyrillo-Methodian tradition can also be detected in the attempts of 
some early Russian writers to define the place occupied by their nation 
within the Christian community. Professor Jakobson, in an essay 
entitled “The Beginnings of National Self-Determination in Europe,” 
has argued that a distinctive feature of the Cyrillo-Methodian heritage 
was the idea that а language used for the celebration of the liturgy 
acquires a sacred character, which is then assumed by the people which 
speaks it; and the cognate notion that every nation has its own particu 
lar gifts and its own legitimate calling within the universal family of 
Christian peoples. This concept of national scll-determination, he sug- 
gests, shaped the outlook of the early writers of Kievan Rus; and with 
this view the late George Fedotov, to judge from his book The Russian 
Religious Mind, would have concurred. If the ideological basis of the 
Cyrillo-Methodian movement were thus defined, the theme of this 
study could legitimately be widened to include a discussion of national 
and patriotic motifs in carly Russian literature; and of the attitude of its. 
writers to the Byzantine Empire and to its claims to world supremacy. 
But these are problems too large and complex to be discussed here, 
Enough, I think, has been said to show that the Cyrllo-Methodian 


inheritance was a vital force in eleventh-century Rus’ 
у 
We cannot, for lack of information, trace the continuous. history of 
the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition in Rus’ after the early twelfth century, 
It is only in the late Middle Ages that the evidence becomes clearer 
more abundant. And this evidence suggests that in the late ast 
and in the fifteenth century interest in the work of Cyril and Methodi 
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which may have flagged somewhat after the early twelfth century © 
began to revive, and that attempts were made in that period to clann 
that their missionary activity, and particularly that of Constantine, had 
been directly connected with Rus’. The motive forces behind these 
unhistorical constructions were probably a renewed interest in Russia's 
past history and international connections, a nationalistic desire of the 
Russians to claim some of the brothers’ achievement for themselves, 
and, doubtless, genuine error. Thus, the anonymous Greek “philo- 

| Sopher,” who in the Primary Chronicle delivers a speech of inordinate 
tine Christianity, is in two fifteenth-century chronicles given the name 
Cyril, a Greek account of the conversion of Rus’ to Christianity, the 
so-called Banduri Legend, preserved in a fifteenth-century manuscript 
and partly based on a lost Slavonic source, contains the colorful story 
of the dispatch by the Emperor Basil I to Rus’ of two missionaries, 
Cyril and Athanasius, who baptized the Russians and taught them the 
Slavonic alphabet; finally a Russian text, found in a manuscript of 
the Tolkovaya Paleya, copied in 1494 and subsequently inserted in an 
‘account of the death of Cyril and the conversion of Viadimir, contains 
these words: “Be it known to all nations and all men. . .that the Rus- 
sian alphabet was by God made manifest to a Russian in the city of 
Cherson; from it Constantine the philosopher learned, and with its 
help he composed and wrote books with Russian words.” The inter- 
est of this text, which is clearly based on the eighth chapter of the Vita 
Constantini lies in the author's attempt to interpret the passage, so 
hotly debated by modern scholars, which describes how Constantine 
during his stay in Cherson in the winter of 860-1 discovered a Gospel 
book and a Psalter written russskymi pismeny. It is curious to note 
that the attempt to interpret this passage of the Vita Constantini to 
mean that the Slavs had invented a Slavonic alphabet before Cyril —a 
view still vigorously championed by some East European scholars“ 
— goes back to an anonymous Russian patriot of the fifteenth century. 
These belated and factitious claims, and the somewhat antiquarian 
interest in the work of Cyril and Methodius which they reveal, bear 
some characteristic marks of the historical thinking of early Muscovite 
Russia. And yet the Russians of the fifteenth century could, with far 
better reason, point to a genuine and recent instance which showed 
that the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition was still a vital and creative force 
in their country. About 1378 a Russian monk by the name of Stephen 
‘went to preach the Gospel to the pagan Zyrians; this East Finnic 
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sople, known today as Komi, lived in the northeastern part 

реа Rn in the lata of the Vychegda river, and кы аса 
of the republic of Novgorod. Before embarking on his mission, Stephen 
Jearnt their language, invented a Zyrian alphabet and, with the approv- 
al of the Muscovite authorities, translated the liturgical books into 
Zyrian. He successfully Christianized his flock by preaching and singing 
the offices in their vernacular, disputing with the pagan shamans, build- 
ing churches, and training disciples. In 1383 he was consecrated Bishop 
af Perm’, and spent the last fourteen years of his life ably administering 
his Zyrian diocese, He died in 1396, and was later canonized by the 
Russian Church. 

The striking analogy between the achievements of St. Stephen of 
Perm’ and those of Constantine-Cyril is pointedly emphasized by Ste- 
phen's biographer and contemporary, Epiphanius the Most Wise, He 
calls Stephen “in truth the New Philosopher,” and describes him as an 
accomplished Greek scholar; champions the cause of vernacular litur- 
gics and Scriptures by quoting extensively from the defense of the 
Slavonic letters by the monk Khrabr, that knight-errant of the Cyrillo- 
Methodian tradition; and even improves on K hrabr by suggesting that 
although St. Cyril and St. Stephen were equal in goodness and wisdom, 
and though they performed tasks of the same importance, Stephen's 
merit was the greater, for whereas Cyril was assisted by his brother 
Methodius, Stephen had no help save from God.” 

‘Thus, at the end of our story, in the Russia of the late Middle Ages, 
we find the vitality of the Cyrillo-Methodian inheritance manifested not 
only in literary reminiscences, but also in the example of a man who in 
his personal life embodied the ideals and emulated the achievements of 
the two Byzantine missionaries, But in contrast to their performance 
the work of St. Stephen proved ephemeral. In the centralized Muscovy 
of the sixteenth century there was no place for the rights of vernacular 
languages, and the liturgical books of the Zyrians gradually fell into 
disuse.” Yet Stephen's missionary achievements were applauded by the 
Russian Church; and, above all, the memory of those who had inspired 
his life-work — St. Cyril and St. Methodius — continued to be rever- 
ently cherished by his compatriots. It is significant that the great major- 
ity of the extant manuscripts complete or fragmentary- of their no 
biographies come from Russia: forty-four out of fifty-nine тил E 
Constantini, fourteen out of sixteen for the Vita  Methodii: ees 
offices for Sts. Cyril and Methodius are included in the early [ке 
Menaia, the oldest of which go back to the late eleventh century: one 
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these early hymns addresses Cyril as follows: “Cyril, glorious teacher of 
virtue, you taught the Moravians to give thanks to God in their own 
language, by translating God’s religion and its righteousness from 
Greek into the Slavonic language; therefore the Slavonic nations now 
rejoice and glorify God."”* 

In concluding this study, 1 feel impelled to express a feeling of doubt 
that frequently assailed me during its preparation, 1 am acutely con- 
scious of the fact that a historian who is not a trained philologist 
cannot, in discussing the Cyrillo-Methodian heritage in Russia, do 
justice to what he must surely acknowledge to be an essential, perhaps 
the essential, component of this heritage. I refer to the Old Church 
Slavonic language, acquired by the Russians partly in its Moravian but. 
more especially in its Bulgarian recension, which became the medium 
for their religious expression and the foundation of their medieval 
literature, sacred and secular. Blending in the course of time with the 
native vernacular speech, later re-injected several times into the secular- 
ized Russian language by dictates of literary fashion, Old Church Sla- 
onic has never ceased to enrich the vocabulary and the thought-world 
of the Russian people, The vernacular tradition which it created may 
have acted to some extent as a screen between the Russians and the 
culture of antiquity, and have been partly responsible for the fact that a 
good knowledge of Greek was comparatively rare in medieval Russia. 
Yet we must not forget that Old Church Slavonic was itsclf modelled 
on Greek; and that it enabled the Russians to produce an abundant 
literature of their own, which ranks high in the history of their culture. 

Опе element in this Church Slavonic tradition has proved of pecu- 
liar strength and vitality; the Christian liturgy, which so moved the 
Russian medieval chronicler that he attributed the conyersion of his 
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„ Which some of us may be disposed to view with optimism and. 
Боре, by appealing to the very nature of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradi- 
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“the divine shower of letters” has been sent down upon the Slavonic 
nations. This sense of triumph is conveyed most powerfully im the 
opening verses of the thirty-fith chapter of the Book of Isaiah, the very 
verses from which the author of the Vita Constantini, of the Russian 
Primary Chronicle and of the Life of St. Stephen of Perm’, quoted to 
describe the bounty of the Slav vernacular tradition: “The wilderness and 
the dry land shall be glad, the desert shall rejoice and blossom; like the 
crocus it shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice with joy and singing... 
‘Then the eves of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall 
be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap like a hart, and the tongue 
of the dumb shall be clearly heard. . . . They shall see the glory of the 
Lord, the splendor of our God." 
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CHAPTER IX 


STS. CYRIL AND METHODIUS 
AND THE CHRISTIANIZATION OF THE SLAVS* 


‘The 1100th anniversary of the mission of Sts, Cyril and Metho- 
dius to Moravia was celebrated in 1963; this celebration was marked 
in many countries by the publication of symposia and commemora- 
tive volumes concerned with the historical work of the two apostles to 
the Slavs. Two things appear clear in these works: the almost inex- 
haustible richness of the present-day bibliography on this subject and 
the complexity of a number of historical and philological problems 
posed by this Byzantine mission to modem scholarship. In a paper on 
so general a theme, it is clearly impossible to mention more than a few 
of these problems. Furthermore, it does not seem very useful simply 
to summarize the principle events of the lives of Cyril and Methodius; 
or to attempt a study in depth of one or another detail of this mission. 
as presented in the sources in order to suggest some new solution. My 
intention here is rather to follow a middle course between these two 
extremes, and to attempt a kind of compromise between the methods. 
of synthesis and analysis. I would like to single out some of the main 
events and results of the Cyrillo-Methodian mission not in the form of 


Byzantine mission, of which they were the immediate 
propose therefore to posit the problem in the dialectical 
lenge and response,’ and to consider the Cyrillo- 
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in the context of an encounter between Byzantine civilization and the 
cultural aspirations of the Slav peoples, an encounter which was both 
tension and synthesis. This method, I hope, will permit us to see our 
theme more clearly from a threefold point of view: religious, political, 
and cultural, 

‘The first thing to remember is that Cyril and Methodius were both 
missionaries and diplomats, This double role resulted from the close 
relationship which existed, especially from the sixth century onwards, 
between the evangelical ideal of the Byzantine Church and the foreign 
policy of the empire. The last was established by identifying the Pax 
Romana and the Pax Christiana, and found expression in the belief, 
held by the Byzantines, that they alone, the Rhomaioi, had been con- 
secrated to the service of Christ by the emperor Constantine, and were 
therefore the new chosen people who had the duty to bring the Gospel 
to the barbarians of the whole world, This explains the Byzantine 
missionary's dual role: as an apostolic figure sent to extend the bound- 
aries of the kingdom of God and an ambassador of East Roman 
imperialism, To such an ambassador was naturally attached some- 
thing of the pomp and majesty of his political sovereign. Missionaries 
and diplomats of Byzantium, Cyril and Methodius were also Byzan- 
tines of their time, typical representatives, no matter how eminent, of 


ti 
the cultural elite of their period.! The 
and of humanistic scholarshij 


to 
Statesmen of Byzantium believed 

world-wide mission. The Slavonic 

a (Cyril's name before his monastic profession) 

hero was very much aware of his role as a spokesman 

imperial traditions. To the Arab Khalife, to whom 
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kingdoms, and it shall stand forever." Later, during their mission to 
the Slavs and until the end of their lives, Cyril and Methodius loyal 
served their temporal sovereign, the emperor of Byzantium, on the ev. 
of his monastic profession in Rome, fifty days before his death in 869, 
Cyril, according to his Vita, considered himself to be the “servant of 
the emperor." Similarly, Methodius sent his solemn blessing to the 
same emperor two days before his death in 85 * 

Since the missionary activity of Cyril and Methodius tallied зо 
well with the goals of Byzantine foreign policy in the second half of 
the ninth century, we would expect to see their mission supported by 
the state authorities: this is indeed what we find in the sources, espe- 
cially in the Slavonic biographies of the two missionary brothers, writ- 
ten in the ninth century. The Vita Constantini tells us that the 
emperor and his counsellors asked Cyril to undertake the mission to 
the Moravians after their prince Rastislav had sent a request to Cone 
stantinople in 862 asking for a missionary who could preach in the 
Slavonic language. However. the essential instrument required for the 
success of the mission, an alphabet, had not yet been developed. 
According to the emperor Michael ПІ, his two predecessors, Theophi- 
lus and Michael Il. had sought in vain for such an alphabet After 
the invention by Cyril of the Slavonic letters, ie. the Glagolitic 
alphabet, the emperor showed himself very conscious of the value of 
this instrument for the evangelization of the Slav peoples. He wrote: 
"Accept a gift greater and more precious than any gold or silver, than 
any precious stones or any treasure — so that you can be counted 
among the great peoples who glorify God in their own language. 
Unfortunately. we have no information on the relations of Cyril and 
Methodius with Byzantium during the years that followed their arrival 
in Moravia in 863. Ecclesiastically, Moravia was in the Roman sphere 
of influence, while politically it was in the Frankish orbit; this situa- 
tion obliged the brothers to turn to the pope. and resulted in. быы 
journey to Rome where they received the full support of Hadrian 
for the use of the Slavonic liturgy. After Cyril's death, Methodius was 
Appointed archbishop of Pannonia and papal legate to the Slavonie 
Nations. [t is possible that these two servants of the papacy ec 
estranged for a while from their Byzantine homeland, mene i. 
ing the conflict which, between 863 and 877, divided the um pl 

and Byzantium over the affair of the patriarch Phone Pom 
be that this cooling of relations explains the nunc we ace 
kish priests, Methodius’ sworn enemies, were spreading а 
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Moravia, “The emperor,” they alleged, ‘is angry with Methodius, and 
if he is found he will not escape alive.”* In the event these rumors were 
shown to be false: about 882 Methodius went to Constantinople at the 
invitation of the Emperor Basil 1. His biography tells us that Basil as 
‘well as the Patriarch Photius received him well. Before his return to 
his central European diocese, Methodius left two of his disciples in 
Constantinople along with the liturgical books that he and his brother 
had translated into Slavonic from Greek.? The lively interest which the 
Byzantine authorities at this time showed in the Slavonic liturgy as a 
‘means of evangelizing the Slavs appears in another episode which 
took place soon after the death of Methodius in 885, A number of 
‘Methodius's disciples, arrested by the Moravian authorities hostile to 
the Slavonic liturgy, and sold into slavery, were redeemed in Venice 
by an agent of the emperor and sent to Constantinople, where they 
obtained positions in the Church.'^ 

It is clear therefore that in the second half of the ninth century the 
Byzantine government gave the widest support to the work of Cyril 
and Methodius; and it is worth noting that this support was part of 
the intense missionary effort which enabled the Byzantine Church in 


‘Sts. Cyril and Methodius 


the Slavonic liturgy, whom the biographer, 

ecrit sae on маны Of e 
clergy of Constantinople. We may assume that this second pie 
supported a doctrine, especially popular in the West, that the Avi 
office could be celebrated only in three languages: Hebrew, Gr 
and Latin. Cyril and his disciples called this attitude "the ten IG 
guages heresy;" he strongly attacked it during his spirited defense or 
the Slavonic liturgy against its detractors in Venice," 

In Byzantium, during the second half of the ninth century, there 
were then two opposing attitudes: one accepting and the other con, 
testing the legitimacy of the Slavonic liturgy. On what were these 
two opinions based, and who were their advocates? It is not easy to 
‘answer these questions, In the first place, it seems to me, we should 
consider them in a larger context and distinguish the Byzantine atti- 
tudes to vernacular liturgical languages adopted at different times. It 
is remarkable that these views display the same dualism, ambiguity, 
and tension between rigorism and liberalism that we have detected 
the Byzantine attitudes toward the use of the Slavonic language in the 
liturgy. In principle, the Byzantines, who regarded themselves as citi- 
zens of а supra-national empire, recognized the right of every people 
1o pray and glorify the Lord in its own language. Thus in a sermon 
preached in Constantinople, St. John Chrysostom rejoiced in the fact 
that the Gothic community of the capital could preach Christianity in 
its own language, and affirmed the right of barbarian peoples to 
become members of the great Christian family. This sermon by the 
great doctor of the eastern Church was not forgotten in Byzantium; 
and it is possible, as Professor Ševčenko has suggested, that Cyril had 
it in mind during his controversy with the “trilingualists” in Venice." 
"Trilingualism, moreover, appears in a list of doctrinal errors imputed 
to the Latin Church in a Byzantine work probably dating from the 
eleventh or twelfth century; the author claims that the Latins teach 
that “the Divinity is to be honored in three languages only, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin." From this same twelfth century we have two 
other Byzantine statements approving of liturgies in non-Greek lae 
#йарез. The celebrated canonist Theodore Balsamon, in reply 10 the 
Patriarch of Alexandria who asked of him whether the Syrian 
Armenian priests in Egypt should be required to celebrate the ae 
in the Greek language, stated: "Those who are wholly ignorent rine 
Greek language may celebrate in their own languages Prnt e 
have exact copies of the usual sacred prayers writen clearly 
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in Greek letters." At about the same time, Eustathius, metropolitan 
‘of Thessalonica, declared that the word of the Lord could be preached 
in any language." The educated Byzantine knew very well that the 
principle of non-Greck liturgical languages had been recognized in 
eastern Christendom for a long time, In his discussions in Venice, 
Cyril rightly cited the example of nations “who possess writing and 
render glory to God, each in his own tongue,” in this list we find among 
others, Armenians, Persians, Georgians, Goths, Khazars, Arabs, and 
Egyptians." 

Do these statements allow us to postulate, as Professor Dujéev 
does, “a fundamental Byzantine conception in favor of national lan- 
guages?” This concept, in my view, calls for some qualification, We 
should not forget how convinced the cultivated Byzantine was of the 
superiority of Greek over all other languages; for him these ‘barbarian’ 
languages remained impenetrable to true civilization: and the notor- 
jous Byzantine snobs, such as Аппа Comnena or Theophylact of 
Ohrid, felt obliged to apologize from time to time to their Greek read- 
ers for using proper names of ‘barbarian’ origin.” 

Even Latin aroused the contempt of some Byzantines; thus the 
emperor Michael 111, the very man who sent Constantine-Cyril to 
Moravia, declared in a letter to the pope that Latin was a barbarian 
nd ‘Scythian’ language;?! and in the early thirteenth century, Michael 
Choniates, the learned metropolitan of Athens, proclaimed that asses 
would more readily perceive the melodious sound of the lyre and 
dung-beetles perfume, than the Latins comprehend the harmony and 
‘leganee of the Greek language.” This linguistic snobbery could very 
well co-exist with the belief, at least theoretical, that the barbarian 
could lose his barbarian nature by becoming a Christian and a 
member of the Byzantine community. However, there existed even 


‘on the religious level an ambiguity and tension between the superiority 


of literate Byzantines and their belief that in Christ there 
t duis dose по doubt reflected the 
de e ‘Christian traditions which was never 


¢ Cyril and thodius 
Sts Cyril and Methodi Ра 
were not only Christianized but hellenized, The 
ws that his father Basil 1 was able to assimita 
empire by three means: he imposed Byzantine governors on them: ne 
baptized them: and he made Greeks of them (кла озах) 5 There иш, 
never any question. it seems, of giving them the right to celebrate an 
liturgy in Slavonic: and the recent attempt of Professor Dujtey ta 
show that the evidence of the Vita Constantini concerning the effors 
of Michael ШУ тм predecessors to discover а Slavonic alphabet ар. 
plies to the Slavs within the empire seems to me unconvincing, 

The passage from the Vira which 1 have already quoted shows 
that on the eve of the Moravian mission there were persons in Вуга, 
tium, probably belonging to the clergy, who were opposed in principle 
to the Slavonic liturgy. Thirty years later this same opposition showed 
itself in a foreign mission field, Bulgaria, After the death of Methodius 
in 885. an important group of his disciples, exiled by the Moravian 
ernment, found refuge in Bulgaria. Recently converted to Chris- 
tianity by Greek missionaries, Bulgaria had been firmly attached to 
the Byzantine Church in 870. It seems, however, that Boris of Bulga- 
Па and a section of the Bulgarian aristocracy, though anxious to 
absorb Byzantine civilization, feared that the Greek clergy who admin- 
istered their Church might become the instruments of Byzantine polit- 
ical control. The experience of neighboring Moravia must have sug- 
gested one way ош of this dilemma: the best way to enable Bulgaria 
to accept Byzantine Christianity and culture without prejudice to its 
Political independence was to obtain a Slavonic clergy and a liturgy in 
the vernacular, И is understandable then that the disciples of Metho- 
dius were warmly welcomed by the Bulgarian ruler, Thus, in the clas- 
Sic words of Fr. Dvornik, the work of Cyril and Methodius was 
“Saved by the Bulgarians." This salvaging was accompanied by a 
remarkable flowering of literature in Old Church Slavonic, especially 
in Macedonia and in Preslav, the Bulgarian capital. This literary work 
Was inspired by Clement and Naum. two disciples of Methodius, and 
encouraged by the new ruler Symeon, Boris’ son, It was in large part а 

ature of translations, though some original works were жей 
Posed. This corpus of writings constitutes an important rigen 

IY of the transmission of Byzantine culture to the Slavs. [NE 
19 this literature, mostly written in Cyrillic. Slavonie became, arm 
oe and Latin, the third international Ee jen 

ined during the Middle Ages the sai ап; б 
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their religion and the foundation of their culture from Byzantium > 
‘One of the most original works of this body of literature is a short 
treatise on the Slavonic alphabet, written at the end of the ninth or the 
anng of the tenth century by the monk Khrabr. It is a moving 
defense of the Slav alphabet which. the author considered, was super- 
ior to the Greek alphabet for a very medieval reason: it was invented 
all at once by a saint. Cyril in contrast. the Greek alphabet was 
created in several stages by pagan Greeks. Khrabr's treatise is a clearly 
polemical work directed against those whom Cyril. Khrabr's master. 
called trilingualists. It is clear from the content of this work that this 
Slavic monk had personal disputes with them. presumably in Bulgaria 
There can be little doubt that Khrabr’s treatise was an attempt to 
justify and exalt the work of Cyril and Methodius in the eyes of the 
Greek missionary clergy in Bulgaria, 2 section of which was hostile to 
the Slavonic liturgy» 
їп the second half of the ninth century. Slavonic was not the only 
mon-Greek liturgical language which provoked the hostility of the 
Byzantine trilingualists. An episode in the Life of St. Hilarion of Iher- 
iz written in Georgian no later than the end of the tenth century. 
shows that even the Georgian tongue, one of the oldest liturgical lan- 
guages of the East, was scorned by these extreme philhellencs: a group 
lly treated by the 
in Bithynia. 
through the intervention of the Virgin 
‘who appeared to the abbot and said to him: “Wretched man! 


Se Cyril and Methodius = 
бпоріє. Bulgaria and Asia Minor. For ti 

acceptable liturgical language in the febri رآ‎ the only 
tal point of vicw was no doubt based in part on Жош 

tions: the best way to ensure the political and ecclesiastical loyalty of 
the Christian neighbors of the empire was to make concessons 1 
their desire for cultural autonomy. As for the “opposition” party а; 
no doubt raised arguments of a practical and professional nature. For 
the conservative circles of the Byzantine clergy. the Slavonic Kurgy 
represented a break with tradition. threatened their monopoly of Etur- 
gxal expertise. added to the practical difficulties of their missionary 
work, and perhaps offended their aesthetic sensitivities. Here again we 
bek precise data. but it is tempting to assume that the “liberal” and 
“поп” groups who fought over the legitimacy of the Slavonic 
liturgy were related respectively to the “moderates” and “extremists” 
whose disputes figure prominently in the history of the Byzantine 
Church." In such a context we can perhaps best understand why, at 
least in the ninth century, the imperial power pursued towards the 
Slavs outside the empire a pragmatic policy based on the principle of 
vikonomia, while the conservative sections of the clergy were hostile 
to all concessions. These conservatives stood for traditional rigorism 
based on the opposite principle of akriheia. 

We should not. to be sure. oversimplify matters. There were no 
doubt supporters of the Slavonic liturgy among the Byzantine clergy. 
and it is certain that the Patriarch Photius supported and encouraged 
these missionary efforts. On the other hand. some Byzantine ecclesias 
tics seem to have had an equivocal position on this question: the 
famous archbishop of Ohrid. Theophylact. is a good example. At the 
end of the cleventh century. while expressing at times the deepest 
scorn for his Bulgarian flock. he wrote а Vita of St. Clement of Ohrid 
based in part on a previous Slavonic Vita, in which he heaped the 
most lavish praise on Суп! and Methodius? —— ind- 

It is probable that the attitude of the Byzantines toward the 
enous Slavic traditions varied with the distance of а given country 
from Constantinople: in Russia. for example. whose жи 
fess from the capital rendered any consistent effort at 
impossible. the Byzantine clergy appear to have encouraged не. ‘Slavs 
Slavonic as a liturgical and literary language. In трей © OE о 
“Within the empire. there was по question of such linguistic TT 
To sum up the results of this inquiry into the Byam ag 
towards the work of Cyril and Methodius, this attitude 
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resort appears complex and ambiguous. For my part, on this still 
controversial question, 1 am inclined to take an intermediate position 
between the view of Father F. Dvornik and 1. Dujtev who insist on 
the generosity of Byzantium toward the Slav national tradition, and 
the opposite point of view expressed by Р. Angelov" and I. Ševčenko 
who tend to stress the cultural imperialism of the Byzantines, It seems 
to me that these contradictory attitudes co-existed and sometimes 
‘clashed in the religious policy of Byzantium, In the final analysis, this 
ambiguity has it roots in the tension which was never wholly resolved 
in Byzantium between the classical heritage and the Christian ideal. 

Passing now from the giver to the receiver, from Byzantium to the 
Slavs, what attitudes can be detected towards the work of Cyril and 
Methodius among its immediate beneficiaries? In order to attempt an 
‘answer to this question, we must first measure the extent of the debt 
the Slavs owe to these two Byzantine missionaries: а task which 
obviously goes far beyond the framework of the present discussion, 
To attempt this task we would have to consider how a mission, whose 
limited goal was to preach Christianity to the Moravians in their own 
language, ended by giving the Slavs the foundation of their medieval 
culture: its principal elements were a Slavonic liturgy in a rich, flex- 
ible, and intelligible language; the Christian scriptures translated into 
‘this same tongue; access to the Greek patristic tradition; and а lan- 
guage— Old Church Slayonic—at once modeled on Greek and close to 
the native spoken tongue, which became the common literary idiom of 
the Bulgarians, the Russians, the Ukrainians and the Serbs. A whole 
new world was opened to the Slavs by the work of Cyril and Metho- 
E base кыне more modest. I would 
to show by three examples how the Orthodox Slavs, who built up 

а veritable cult around the work of Cyril and Methodius, di D 
{het appreciation of this work a certain creative originality. ен 
о Example relates to the concept of national self-determina- 
› concept was founded on the idea that а language used in 
keen language, and that the people who speak 
Хы тышке игән Hence every Christian nation which has 
у of Christian ше d special place and mission in the univer- 
‘east in The РОР OF созе, this idea was never formu- 
the а! period, in so general and abstract а 
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Sis Cyril and 2 
Slavonie Gospel Book which many sch A 
the et and in the Russian Primary Chronic оо 
motion that the Slavs, converted to Christianity and endowed wien 
alphabet of their own, became a "new people” — ап expression ч 
find in several classic works of the Cyrillo- Methodian tradition: in " 
inegyric to the two brothers, written in Moravia soon after 885; m 
the Alphabetical Prayer of Constantine the Priest, composed in Bul- 
ja at the end of the ninth century; in the Sermon on Law and 
Grace by the Russian metropolitan Hilarion in the eleventh century; 
and in the Russian Chronicle. In order to show that these “new peo- 
ple? though late-comers, occupy a position in the community of 
Christian nations in no way inferior to that of the others, several wri- 
ters of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition cited the parable in St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel of the houscholder who hired workers to work in his 
Vineyard; those who were hired at the eleventh hour received the same 
salary as those who had worked from the beginning. This parable was 
applied to the Slavs by the anonymous author of the panegyric to 
Cyril and Methodius,” to the Bulgarians by Theophylact of Ohrid! 
(more probably by the Slavonic source he used), to the Russians by 
Nestor in his Vita of Boris and Gleb. and to the Zyrians of northern 
Russia who were converted in the fourteenth century and given à 
liturgy in their own language; this last story is told in a biography of 
St. Stephen of Perm’ by Epiphanius the Wise who compares his 
hero to St. Cyril? This concept of self-determination, in which the 
national feeling of the Orthodox Slavs was sublimated by the notion 
of a community of Christian peoples, marks an attempt by the Slavs 
to define the place they occupied in this community: and they did this 
by appealing to the tradition of Cyril and Methodius. 
.. My second example will show that these same Slavs attempted 10 
justify their self-determination in a wider context and by menm 
more ambitious arguments. The text of a eter by Pope Hadrian I 0 
the princes Rastislav, Svatopluk, and Kotsel in which the bishop o 
Rome authorized the use of the Slavonic liturgy 
соза is cited in a Slavonic translation in 0 
quotes а passage from the second chapter Stee 
Apostles where we Tend about the descent of the Holy Se ТАР 
Torm of tongues of fire оп the apostles at Pentecost. S hodi he 
implies that for the pope and for the author of the Vita eee 
appearance of the Slavonic liturgy and the Cyrillic alphabe P Jess 
atent to a second Pentecost. The same idea is expressed 
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early, in this verse of the Prologue to the Slavonic Gospel Book: 
"Christ comes to gather the nations and tongues." But the apologetic 
intention of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition went further still, and in 
‘one of its writings the theme of Pentecost, applied to the Slavonic 
literature, acquired a more universal dimension. In а passage of the 
medieval Russian Chronicle, a contrast is drawn between the present 
unity of the Slavonic languages and the ancient multiplicity of human 
tongues which was born of the Tower of Babel. This contrast appears 
їп the fact that the chronicle's account of Cyril and Methodius is 
by an introduction (based largely on the Slavonic translation 

of the Byzantine chronicles of John Malalas and George the Monk) 
which begins with the story (based on the Book of Genesis) of the 
division of the earth among the sons of Noah after the Flood, and 
ends with a brief account of the building of the Tower of Babel. It 
‘states that when the Lord scattered His people over the face of earth, 
the original unity of mankind gave way to a multiplicity of languages 
and nations, The chronicler follows this biblical introduction with the 
story of the origins and dispersal of the Slavonic peoples; and he 
includes the Slavs among the seventy-two nations who were scattered 
from the Tower of Babel, The conclusion seems to me inescapable 
that for the Russian chronicler the invention of the Slavonic vernacu- 
Fra edipi an ae of the miracle of Pentecost by which the 
‘abolished the confusion of tongues which sprang from the 
Tower of Babel The idea that Pentecost abolished the results of 
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yil and Methodius 
5х. Су ж 
detect in his thinking the triple relation between 
Pentecost, and the Tower of Babel, the method, 
to valid results 
1 propose to apply the same method to my third example which 
will serve as а conclusion to my paper. Here we will be dealing neithe, 
with the self-determination of the Slavs within the Christian commur 
ity nor with the role of the heritage of Cyril and Methodius in the 
universal history of human salvation, but with an exegesis а! once 
more immediate and more spontaneous: we shall witness an attempt 
py medieval Slavonic authors, anchored in the tradition of Cyril and 
Methodius, to exalt this heritage by seeing in it an clement of the 
transfiguration of the whole creation by the advent of the kingdom of 
God. Their exegesis was based on two passages of the prophet Isaiah: 
“In that day shall the deaf hear the words of the book" (Is, 29:18), and 
“the tongue of the dumb shall be clearly heard,” (Is. 35:6), In the 
Septuagint version the two passages read as follows: Kai ixoraovrar ty 
th йшёра éxcivy корой дуо; [nfi iov. . кай трам} fara у) poyre 
Jide. The first of these passages is paraphrased in the anonymous 
ic of Cyril and Methodius," and is quoted in the Prologue to 
the Slavonic Gospel Book:* in these two cases, the apologetic inten- 
tion is obvious: the miraculous healing of the deaf and the dumb was 
achieved by the Slavonic letters. The second passage is applied by 
metropolitan Hilarion of Kiev to the conversion of the Russians.” 
The full scope of this exegesis, however, is apparent only in three 
‘other works of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition, whose authors com- 
bine the two quotations from Isaiah; the ninth century Vita Constan- 
tini, the Russian Primary Chronicle, compiled at the end of the elev- 
nth century ог the beginning of the twelfth, and the Vita of St 


кар 2 iphanius, written at the end of the fourteenth 
OX fi on sao rds of Isaiah, which in 


relation estab- 


the Slavonie liturgy, 
їп my opinion, leads 


their biblical context were applied to the change in the 
lished in the first place by the Slavs, and in the second case by the 
ian people, with God after their conversion to. A 
acquisition of the Slavonic letters, The expression “the words «f 
а book" (logoi bibliou) which in the Book of Isiah кыч F2 
commandments of the Lord, was translated in ue bnth tie 
vonic by slovesa knizhnaya, an expression which men i into 

Christian scriptures and the scriptures and liturey transla 
het " the Book of 

Jt is thus in the context of the thirty-fifth chapter of 
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Isaiah, from which these verses are in part taken, that these scriptural 
passages acquire the importance that the Slavic exegetes attributed to 
them. In the last analysis, it is in the context of cosmic joy and tri- 
mph that the Slavonic apology for the work of Cyril and Methodius 
received its metaphysical justification. The whole of this chapter of 
Isaiah could be applied to the transformation in the life of the Sla- 
vonic peoples brought about by the work of the two apostles of the 
Slavs. 1 will confine myself to citing this passage: “The wilderness and 
the dry land shall be glad, the desert shall rejoice and blossom; like the 
‘crocus it shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice with joy and singing. . . 
"Then the eyes of tlie blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf 
‘shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap like a hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb shall be clearly heard. . . .They shall see the glory 
of the Lord, the splendor of our God." 
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CHAPTER X 


THE BOGOMILS* 


The history of the Bogomil sect in the Balkans is a subject whose 
importance greatly transcends its historical and geographical setting. 
The student whose preliminary investigations have convinced him that 
Bogomilism was not simply an obscure heresy which flourished in a 
distant corner of the Balkan peninsula some time in the Middle Ages 
may be justly astonished at the number and versatility of its implica- 
tions. To scholars and experts in widely different subjects Bogomilism 
still offers many an unexplored, or half-explored, gold-mine. Thus, for 
example, the theologian and the philosopher can find in the Bogomil 


‘Movement of Western Europe, particularly of the 
the Cathari or Albigenses of Southern Fra 
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tion of the relations, cultural and religious, between Eastern and 
Western Europe, the urgency of which is increasingly perceived at the 

i. time, not only from the standpoint of European history, but 
ako with the practical view to rapprochement or reumion between 
Western and Eastern Christianity. 3 

It is hoped that this survey of a very wide problem might serve as 
a contribution to the knowledge of a subject which so far has been 
almost entirely neglected in this country and thus improve on the 
‘conclusions of Gibbon who, in his Decline and Fall, dismisses the 
Bogomils in a single footnote with the remark: “a sect of Gnostics, 
‘who soon vanished.” 

‘Among the ever-recurring problems which have confronted hu- 
man reason throughout the ages one of the most complex is that of 
‘the nature and origin of evil. Whenever man seeks to support his 

jous faith by rational thinking, sooner or later he is led to the 
problem of reconciling the absolute qualities he attributes to God with 
the obviously limited and contingent character of the world he lives in. 
‘The metaphysician and the theologian must explain the possibility of 
апу relation between the Infinite and the finite, between the perfection 
of the Creator and the imperfection of the creature, between God and 
the world; and those men who, without being philosophers, believe 
that God is the source of all perfection and that He has created the 
world, cannot but recognize that in this world moral and physical 

cruelty, decay, death—is abundantly present. How 
then can God, the Supreme Good, be the cause of evil? 

Behind the many solutions to the problem of evil attempted by 
human reason we may distinguish two main attitudes of mind, radi- 

opposed to each other. The first is based on the belief in a fun- 


has yet all the reality of a fact willed by 

RE fe Peace in the world 

Inport human history in preparing the 

On earth and proclaimed its belief in the ultimate 
Judaic view received a supreme and all-embracing 
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m, recognized that the gulf between the Infini 
ora been finally bridged and that the created er 
creator Himself had entered was not only of postive value but 
prope nae et hs о on оша f 

i nsura зой and aterial wo; 
= i cf oonraet between them Christianity was Dee 
Ped created the world, became man and will raise up the flesh. 

In complete contradiction to the Christian view of evil, which fol- 
tows from the belief in the eee and the consequent value 

‘buted to this life and to the body, we find another conception 
SUN їп some respects, is older than Christianity. This chi ke is 
based on a fundamental opposition between good and evil and on the 
denial that God, who is essentially good, can be the author or the 
cause of evil. The origin of evil is outside God, and must be sought in 
the visible, material world, where disorder and sullering are dominant 
The origin of evil lies in matter itself, whose opaqueness and multipli- 
city are radically opposed to the spirituality and unity of God, This 
view, which attributes to evil the same positive and ultimate quality as 
possessed by good, thus leads to an inevitable dualism between God 
and the opposite principle of matter. Man himself in a microcosmic 
form Be is а dualism: his soul is of divine origin, his 
body ineradicably evil. The body is "the tomb of the soul.” the 
instrument whereby the powers of evil seek to imprison light in the 
darkness of matter and to prevent the soul from ascending back to the 
heavenly spheres, Every consistent dualist must sce the origin of all 
misfortune in life in this world: for the birth of man is the Pug 
ment of a divine or angelic soul in an unredeemable body. The ie : 
final redemption is in death—in the escape of the soul from prr 
4nd the return of a particle of light to the one unereated ed ps 
redemption does not lic in repentance for the moral evil comme E v 
man: man cannot be really responsible for the guilt of sin if aad 
due to the abuse of his free will but is rooted in his material body S 
В thus the inevitable concomitant of life itself. But though he B РА 
sponsible for the existence of evil and has thus шй. Ww 

il man can and must collaborate in the work of God in D 

his knowledge and his actions to purify his sou! from the COP" 
ifs material envelope. Purification as understood and PROT further 
fet dualis. implies forbearance from Ads which 
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the world —and a rigid asceticism, based not on the desire to disci. 
` i- 


ine the flesh, but on a radical hatred of the body. 
In the history of Europe and the Christian Church dualism ha: 
played an important part. It was largely the necessity of refuting m 
doom ofthe dui BP utu teclogiüns to formulate: 
in a precise and comprehensive manner, their own teachi: Ч 
problem ofevil. Moreover. dualism gave rise toa number ызы: 
ү» of oe antiguity and until the very end of ne 

le were and dangerous enemies of the C] 
against which both in Eastern and Western Europe е vim 
wer compe о wage an almost ences wr Pp 

ы It itherto been customary among most histori: 
gians to trace systematic Hy tae e the Deanna faa foo 
Pèrsia. Although this problem lies outside the scope of the prese Vires 
I trom freien оме cf Zorvestian pee 
from the results of recent Iranian sch E ees 
d WU AF MR scholarship makes such a 
Hs 1 filiation very ubtful, since it would seem that 
roastrianism, in some important respects, was ii il it 

true dusk. There seems to be Ийе doubt ‹ Ese 
s to-day that the origin of 

systematic dualism must be sought above all in Gnostici 
Ma Raum ere ad, in Ji mot 
a anyat durer and, in its most 
пари Ма оа, ү) ichacism, invented in Babylonia 
MU ч эуел ae ee Mani. Mani's ccle- 
teachin ilicis thousand years after their 
RAE С ы MO Enrop and Asia, from the. 
Atlantic oceans, їп recent years been the subject of 


renewed interest. is т 
and study owing to two important discoveries of ori- 


| the first—between 1899 and 1907 in the 


in Chinese Turkestan —the i 
r T 1;—the second in 1930 in Egypt.“ 
dualism penetrated into Europe in two waves, separ- 


tothe Atlantic and the Rhine. 
tis not surprising that, whereas the first sprea 
ia Europe has already been studied in some dei Miüictariam 
pistory of the Nco-Manichaean movement as a he hated eee 
written: for before this can be attempted, it will be neces seen 
in greater detail than has yet been done its origin, meii Pero 
evelopment im each of the European countries where i fon e 
home, particularly in Bulgaria, Greece, Serbia, Bosnia, Norther p 
Me southern France. A study of Bogomil و‎ 
) 1 ly milism in Bulgaria and 
vane Empire forms an indispensable fist chapter in such x 
larg pler in such an 
‘A complete study of the origins of the Be i 
g ороп moves 
resuppose ап attempt to establish the exact connections rise 
and doctrinal between primitive Manichaeism and the di 
dualistic sects which may be termed NOMADES Ee rie 
attempt, however, would far exceed the scope of this prin 
indications Wee necessary. There can be no doubt today that the 
ae А5 Mh e тоа viae regarding the existence of any his- 
1 м ween Manichaeism and Neo-Manichacism is not 
күт It is true that the religious history of the Near East in the first 
centuries of our era offers, to the despair of historians, a bewil- 
ed picture of numerous movements. and sects, some features of 
bat еу Suggest points of contact with the teaching of Mani, 
ын exact relation to Manichaeism and to cach other can sel- 
jom be proved directly. It is also true that, in default of a proven 
rical connection between these movements and primitive Mani- 
ike mit E oe more satisfactory to regard them as successive 
more independent manifestations of the same spiritual 
tendeney—towards either cosmological dualism or extreme moral 
“eae ‘Nevertheless, a careful study of the development of dual- 
aes East in the first nine centuries of our era reves a 
AS which lads from Mans teaching in Mesopotamia Че 
ot tise of Bogomilism in Bulgaria in the middle of the 
er thread may best be followed by a study of those fe 
fich enabled Manichacism to survive and spread in the Neat Pu 
Several centuries after the death of its founder. The mos I 


hand to the appeal of Manichaei 
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Montanism, Novatianism and to certain distorted forms of Christian Чоп between Manichaeism and Paulicianism ean 
monasticism) and, on the other hand, to the increasing practice doubted today. The principal source of our Me no longer be 
among the followers of Mani of borrowing Christian concepts and cian doctrines, Peter of Sicily, who was sent in bes of the Pauli 
terms in their attempt to adapt their dualistic teaching to the dogmas Byzantine ambassador to negotiate a peace between ih 10 Armenia as 
of the Church. It seems, moreover, significant that these sectarian the Paulicians, leaves us in no doubt as to the duali » Emperor and 
movements within Christianity were particularly widespread in those their teachings. In a treatise, written on the occasion of oT OF 
very regions which in the fourth century had witnessed а powerful Paulicians, he tells us that they believed in two саа to the 
extension of Manichaeism, and which, between the seventh and the good, the other evil: the evil one is the creator and pue raw 
ninth centuries, became the strongholds of Neo-Manichacism - present world, the good onc — the lord of the world that EAS: 


particulary in Armenia and Asia Minor. It was those two countries Holding the material world to be a creation of inci 
That nurtured the two most powerful Neo-Manichaean sects which in Paulicians were naturally led to reject the Ge ene de 
‘the course of the ninth and tenth centuries were to spread into Europe Incarnation and to substitute their own “docetic” Christology, accord- 
from their Asiatic homes and directly influence the growth of Balkan ing to which the Body of Christ was of heavenly origin and His 
Bogomilism: these were the sects of the Paulicians and of the Incarnation only “seeming.” Moreover, the Paulicians rejected the 
Massalians, whole of the Old Testament, interpreted the New Testament in a 


"Ihe. Рашісіап sect arose in Armenia and Asia Minor in the highly allegorical manner and strongly attacked the whole organiza- 
second half of the seventh century. In the seventh and especially in the tion of the Christian Church, including the priestly order. A notable 
ninth centuries the Paulicians suffered violent persecution from the feature of Paulicianism was its extreme veneration for St. Paul (prob- 
Byzantine authorities, due not so much to the fact that from the ably the effect of Marcionic influence), but it cannot yet be affirmed 
‘standpoint of the Byzantine Church they were heretics, as to the mil- for certain that the Paulicians derived their name from that of the 

and political menace which they were to the Empire: formin; apostle of the Gentiles.* For the historian of the Balkans the relevance 
turbulent military colonies on the Eastern borders of the i of this treatise of Peter of Sicily,— the Historia Manichaeorum — is 
themes and frequently allied with the Arabs. the Paulicians were a greatly enhanced by Petcrs observation that, while in Armenia, he 
Source of constant irritation to the authorities in Constantinople. Mat- karnt from the Paulicians themselves that they were planning to send 
ters came to a crisis in 867 when, after a series of spectacular raids on missionaries to Bulgaria to spread their teaching in that country. 
Byzantine fortresses which carried them to the shores of the Aegean ‘A few words must be said about the Massalian sect, the other 
‘Sea, the Paulicians 5 i Possible ancestor of Balkan Bogomilism. The Massalians, widespread 
however, the Byzantine armies suc- in Syria and Asia Minor from the fourth century, are attested m 
stronghold in Western Armenia and Armenia and Asia Minor as late as the ninth. Many of their doctrin 
| for ever the military power of the Paulicians in Asia. were identical with those of the Paulicians; an original and quie 
/ their doctrines. Notorious heretics, they generally passed in feature of Massaliamism was its moral teaching: while its orta 
Constantinople for *Manichaeans." Some scholars, including Har- depts were pledged to a life of rigid continence and pm byno 
hack’ have denied such a filiation and have tried, without great suc- Who were considered to have attained to perfection were boun m t 
ve the Paulicians of any Manichacan antecedents. We moral restrictions: this led the Massalians to be accused al 


Perverted asceticism and of extreme sexual i ere А A 
г There can be no doubt thatthe rise of the Bogomil ses ie 
fa was directly due to the penetration of Pn P only 
Balkans: this penetration is attested by histo везан i: 
does the allusion of Peter of Sicily to Paulician es Ph cur the 
"Па suggest that at least as early as the middie of the ni 
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Paulicians regarded the Balkans as a profitable sphere of interest, We 
also know that on several occasions, in the course of the eighth and 
ninth centuries, Byzantine Emperors transported large colonies of 
Syrians and Armenians to Thrace, in order to garrison their northern 
frontier for their constant wars against Bulgaria. Among these colo- 
nists were certainly Paulicians. The Byzantine chronicler Theophanes 
expressly tells us that these displaced Asiatics were responsible for 
spreading the Paulician heresy in Thrace." The penetration of the 
Paulician colonists into Bulgaria was doubtless greatly facilitated by 
the frequent invasions of Thrace by the Bulgarian armies in the cighth 
and ninth centuries and especially by the annexation of the great 
‘Thracian cities of Sardica and Philippopolis and of parts of Macedo- 
nia by the Bulgar khan towards the middle of the ninth century. 

‘During the ninth and first half of the tenth century the notable 
success of Paulician proselytism in Bulgaria is attested by scattered, 
though reliable evidence, All the while a gradual process was effecting 
а fusion on Bulgarian soil between Asiatic dualism and a powerful, 
‘and specifically Slavonic, movement directed against the new Bulgar- 
jan Orthodox Church. The outcome of this fusion was the rise of 
‘Bogomilism in the middle of the tenth century. 

The reasons for the successful spread of dualism in Bulgaria before 
the middle of the tenth century are to be found in the contemporary 
‘religious, social, political and economic conditions of the country. 
‘Some of the more important і ны 
т be bre e 

Christianity into Bulgaria, whic! 
began on a large scale after the baptism of the Khan Boris in 864, the 
‘teachings of the Paulicians who, for all their dualism, had borrowed 
‘many elements from Christianity, must have enjoyed a cultural and 
‘moral superiority over Slavonic paganism which, in Bulgaria at least 
‘Was never, it seems, а very vital force. We can even suppose that in 
x Paulicians were the first to bring the knowledge of the 

im their own interpretation, of 
‘of Christianity from Byzantium. 
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Byzantine policy pursued at the beginning of the 
Bulgarian tsar Symeon, despite the outward 
achievements, which still dazzles the imagination 
his country at the end into social instability n 
internal weakness of Bulgaria on Symeons i 
explains the inability of his successor ei mou ae 
stream of Byzantine influence which seriously crippled the s an 
economic development of the country. The widespread {ра 
caused by the rapid growth of latifundia on the Byzantine model and 
the ruinous taxation provoked during Peter's reign several revolution- 
ary movements which weakened the country and laid it open, after his 
death in 969, to inner anarchy and to the invasion of the Russian and 
Byzantine armies, which finally brought about the collapse of the First 
Bulgarian Empire in 1018. In these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the Paulicians, hereditary enemies of Byzantium, successfully 
exploited the anti-Greek feeling in Bulgaria for their own aims. In this 
respect their social and political role was partly inherited by the Bul- 
garian Bogomils. Finally, the growth of heresy in Bulgaria towards the 
middle of the tenth century was also indirectly due to the fact that the 
Bulgarian Church at that time could no longer command unqualified 
obedience and respect. Its prelates had become byzantinized and, in 
the main, had lost that intimate contact with the people, which fifty 
years earlier had been the strength of men like St, Clement. The minor 
clergy, monks and parish priests, could not escape the accusation of 
intellectual and moral decadence levelled against them by one of the 
outstanding Bulgarian churchmen of the time, the priest Cosmas, 
whose Sermon against the heretics (one of the earliest monuments of 
Old Bulgarian literature) is directed, significantly, at once against the 


tenth century by the 
glory of its military 
of historians, plunged 
id economic ruin, The 


Should convince us that the rise of Bogomili 
the tenth century was due to the combined effect of two facium i 
the one hand, a background of Eastern dualistic | bane ofthe 
penetrated to Bulgaria partly as a result of the colonizing PET con- 
Byzantine Emperors, and, on the other hand. m spread 

conditions in Bulgaria exceptionally етот in 
‘Of heresy. The influence of these two factors can be CARY 
 Bogomilism, whose teaching rep! 

'ulician doctrines, and whose moral and s 
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The earliest Slavonic source referring to Bogomilism is the Ser. 
mon against the heretics of the Bulgarian priest Cosmas, probably 
composed soon after 972.12 This work was written primarily against 
the Bogomil sect, and the following words of Cosmas may be 
regarded as its birth-certificate: “And it came to pass that in the lang 
of Bulgaria, in the days of the orthodox tsar Peter, there appeared a 
priest by the name of Bogomil. . . He was the first who began to 

їп Bulgaria a heresy, of which we shall speak below.” Apart 
from the fact that Bogomil was a contemporary of tsar Peter, who 
reigned from 927 to 969, and that he was the author of heretical 
books, we know next to nothing about this greatest heresiarch in the 
history of the Southern Slavs, It would seem from circumstantial evi- 
dence that he taught in the late thirties or the early forties of the tenth 
century. His name, Bogomil, is generally regarded as the Slavonic 
translation of the Greek name Theophilos, “beloved of God.” The 
more famous term “Bogomils,” a generic name for his followers, 
‘seems to have become current in Bulgaria cither at the end of the 
tenth century or at the beginning of the eleventh, Cosmas, who seems 
‘to have known them only too well, shows, in a few vivid traits, how to 

Bogomil: “The heretics,” he writes, “in aj 


they meet any 

> teaching, blas- 

of Holy Church,” This humble bear- 
the Bogomils was a source of constant 


‘the moral austerity of the Bogomils was. 
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The doctrines of the Bogomils are expounded ai 
Cosmas: their central teaching, based on a dualisti 
that the visible, ara Мени created by the 

jr view, was the son of God and the br: х 
ну ‘according to them, several times in te a Ehe He: 
in particular under the traits. of the unjust steward and jy prs 
son. The Bogomil conception of the devil —and hence their сыг 
gical dualism — was, at least outwardly, much nearer to the Christian 
teaching than the clear-cut and absolute dualism of the Paulicians and 
the Manichaeans. It must be emphasized that, in contrast to the Pare 
licans, the Bogomils did not believe in the existence of two ралда 
principles or Gods, and that their dualism was based on the recogni- 
tion of the inferiority of the devil and his ultimate dependence on 
God. Holding matter to be the creation of the devil, the Bogomils 
were naturally led to deny the Incarnation and to postulate a docetic. 
Christology. In a thirteenth century Bulgarian source (the Synodicon 
of the Tsar Boril) it is stated that Bogomil himself taught that “Christ 
our Lord was seemingly born of the . .. ever Virgin Mary, was seem- 
ingly crucified and . . . ascended in his body which he left in the air.” 
On account of their dualistic cosmology, the Bogomils denied the 
whole Christian conception of matter as a vehicle of Grace and 
adopted the anti-sacramental views of the Paulicians and the Massal- 
ians. Cosmas tells us that they rejected baptism and the eucharist and 
spurned the cross, miracles, temples, the order of priesthood and the 
Visible organization of the Christian Church. The moral teaching of 
the Bogomils was as consistently dualistic as that of the primitive 
Manichacans: if the visible world is the creation and realm of the Evil 
One, it follows that in order to escape his domination and to be je 
ted with God all contact with matter and the flesh, which * EN 
devil's best instruments for gaining mastery over the pects ч 
should be avoided. Hence the Bogomils condemned those fun ae 
Tan which bring him into close contact with matter, дк em 
riage, the eating of meat and the iste bio " 

+ Whether the same degree of continen set 
Оп all members of the sect. me we have no precise ре 
this point, it seems probable that the Bogomils, following P Sd ae 
Of the Manichaeans, were divided into WO TOUS 5g emer. 
"believers" who were not bound to rigorous ascetics 
ЖЫТ who were expected to live in complete decine 
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the fourteenth century, invariably recognized by their fiercest oppo. 
ments: and itis with some justification that they have been called “the 
greatest puritans of the Middle Ages." But the claim put forward by 
the Bogomils to lead the pure evangelical life was always rejected by 
the Orthodox, mainly on account of the dualistic origin of their ethics 
partly because of their pharisaic assertion that they alone deserved the 
name of Christians, and of their angry attacks on the shortcomings of 
the clergy. 

We do not, unfortunately, know very much about the customs 
and organization of the Bogomil sect in this early period of its history. 
We should beware of the uncritical assumptions of past historians of 
Bogomilism, who ascribe to this sect at its beginnings in Bulgaria 
many features which are attested for the first time by the sources 
among the Byzantine Bogomils in the late eleventh century. It can 
scarcely be denied that the ritual and organization of the Bogomil sect 
underwent considerable evolution in the eleventh and twelfth centur- 
ies, mainly it seems, by contact with Byzantine Christianity. But in the 
tenth century both the ritual and the organization of the sect remained 
Very rudimentary. We know from the evidence of Cosmas that the 
Bogomils, while rejecting most of the prayers of the Orthodox 
Church, which they regarded, together with the Liturgy, as "bab- 
blings,” made wide and apparently exclusive use of the Lord's Prayer. 
Which they recited four times a day and four times a night, with 


я Na d ee and Massalian dualism, combined with many 
interpreted in а definitely rationalistic and individualistic manner: 
ethically—a cult of asceticism (though for basically non-Christian 
motives) with the rejection of the "external" of religion and a strong 
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| It is not surprising that at a time when the 
un were very closely linked, the Whole езе of Church and 
was tantamount to a rebellion against the secular laws and ¢ оозу 
to the whole contemporary society. Moreover, а teachin, м 
unequivocally condemned married life as sinful threatens (ca 
mine the foundations of the family, the community and tte sui ету, 
were already sulliciently shaken in Bulgaria by the middle of the wa x 
century. The Bogomils are painted by Cosmas as idler with no ш 
abode, as social parasites, reminiscent, save their heresy, of the pyrovag 
of Western Europe, "wandering from house to house, devouring the 
property of the people they deceive” and even “holding that it is unbe 
coming for а man to labor and to do carthly work" Cosmas puts 
forward an even graver accusation against the Bogomis that of 
preaching civil disobedience. He writes: "They teach their own people 
not to obey their lords, they revile the wealthy, hate the tsar, ridicule 
those in authority, condemn the boyars, regard as vile in the sight of 
God those who serve the tsar and forbid every servant to work for his 
master." Unfortunately, this much-discussed statement of Cosmas is 
eonfirmed by no other contemporary or later source explicitly referring 
tothe Bogomils. It must hence be treated with caution. There seems to 
be no reason to doubt that the Bogomils, at least on certain occasions, 
preached a revolutionary doctrine of social equality in opposition to 
the powerful of this world, which they may have regarded as a reflec- 
tion on the social plane of the cosmic struggle between good and evil. 
‘The fact that the religious and social views of the Bogomils inclined 
them to espouse the cause of the oppressed against the oppressors, x 
the serfs against their masters, undoubtedly explains much of the suc 
cess enjoyed by the sect at certain periods of Bulgaran ac Lint 
ularly during the Byzantine domination in the eleventh at num 
centuries. But we must nevertheless beware of attaching 190 TE 
Importance to the social anarchism of the Bogomils, O E eic 
them, as some not always disinterested writers have Ge pair 
Communists of the Middle Ages. We must not forse Pn concern 
ils were always primarily religious preachers, and 0 
With social problems was of a contingent character to combat 
The measures taken by the Bulgarian Church and rra 
the Bogomil heresy are known to us only from PD ^g impri- 
contents himself with a dark allusion 0 ig prestige of 
Ion Which, on his own admission, only en} 
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Moreover, their emaciated appearance and ascetic behavior, in an аре 
when monasticism commonly ranked as the highest expression of the 
Christian life, combined with the essentially popular character of the 
Bogomil movement, go far to explain the continued success of the sect 
throughout the four centuries of its history in Bulgaria and in the 
Byzantine Empire. It can truly be said that after the final defeat of 
Iconoclasm in the ninth century Bogomilism was the most dangerous 
‘enemy of the Orthodox Church in the whole of the Middle Ages. 

Of the history of the Bogomil sect in the First Bulgarian Empire 
we know very little. A variety of reasons — historical and geographica] 
— point to the fact that the original home and subsequent stronghold 
‘of Bogomilism was Macedonia, It was moreover in Macedonia that 
rose а notable proportion of the so-called “Bogomil books," popular 
literary productions, either adapted from Christian apocrypha! writ- 
ings or specially composed for the propagation of the Bogomil doc- 
trines, and whose study forms one of the most interesting chapters in 
the medieval history of the Balkans." Finally, certain place names in 
Macedonia, derived from roots connected with the different cpithets 
by which the Bogomils were known, testify to the prevalence of the 
sect in that region in the Middle Ages: such are, for example, the 
topographical names hogomilsko polje, babuna, kutugertsi. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries most of our information on 
the Bogomils is derived from 
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Middle Ages has led some of them to unj 
ing the character of Bogomnilism 7 

It js essential, though unfortunately 
puish the Жар d the Paulicia, 

two sects are clearly apparent and were never oblit 
ШИ that the Bogomil ideal was primarily pierdes] pus 
ofthe Paulicians was largely directed towards action, Thal e etsi 
Paulicians generally appear in history as restless and troublec 
born soldiers with a marked propensity for fighting, the Bogomils on 
the contrary, as meek, humble, ascetic. Moreover, the Balkan Prot 
cians throughout the Middle Ages remained in self-contained com. 
munities, often of foreign origin, living apart from the Orthodox and 
attempting to convert them from without. The Bogomils, on the con- 
trary, grew from within Bulgarian society and remained in close con- 
tact with its people; it is this popular character of Bogomilism that 
largely explains its appeal and success in the Balkans, 

A recognition of these differences should prevent us from confus- 
ing, as so many historians have done, the Bogomils with those Balkan 
Paulicians who, in their traditional hostility to Byrantium, concluded 
from the eleventh century a series of military and political alliances 
With the enemics of the Empire — with the Pechenegs and the Normans 
in the eleventh century and with the French Crusaders in the thirteenth 
‘There is certainly every reason to suppose that the Bogomils were in 
contact with the Paulicians, particularly in Thrace, round Philippopo- 
lis, where, towards the close of the eleventh century.in the words of 
‘Anna Comnena, “all the inhabitants were Manichaeans except a few 
before the large-scale and celebrated conversion of the Thracian Pav- 

the year 1114, But, 
again, what we know of the mode of life of the Bogomil pene 
the possibility that they ever formed an organized anti-Byzantine P 
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ical speculations characteristic of the Comnenian Renaissance, that 
verae of the Bogomils acquired that elaborate and systematic 
form which they are given in the Panoplia Dogmatica. Zigabenus, 
who agrees with Anna Comnena as to the double derivation of 
Bogomilism from Paulicianism and Massalianism, expounds in some 
detail the Bogomil teaching on the devil, which alfords an interesting 
example of this “doctrinal development" among the Byzantine Bogo- 
mils, According to them, the devil or Satan, who appears in the Gos- 
pel as the “unjust steward,” was the first-born son of God the Father 
and the elder brother of Christ, “the Son and Logos.” His original 
name was Satanael. One day, stricken with pride, he rebelled against 
his Father, and together with those “ministering powers" whom he 
had persuaded to follow him, was cast out of heaven. However, he 
retained his creative power, represented by the last syllable (e) of his 
‘name, the attribute of his divine origin, and with the assistance of his 
fallen companions created the visible world, with the firmament, the 
earth and its products. This, according to the Bogomils, was the crea- 
tion of the world, described in the Book of Genesis and falsely attrib- 
шей by the Christians to God Himself, Satanael next created the 
body of Adam, the first man, but in spite of repeated efforts was 
unable to animate it. So he begged his Father to send down His Spirit 
оп Adam and promised that man, a mixture of good and evil, would 
belong to both of them. To this God agreed, and Adam came to life, 
а compound of a divine soul and а body created by Satanael. The 
future history of mankind is deduced from this curious mixture of a 
Pv зари Ms the Christian teaching on the fall of Satan. 
e а ‘Old Testament was the revelation of Satanael 

servant Moses. At last the Father took pity on the human 
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those attributed to the tenth century Bogomils 
some light on the pan pee ames Bogomil: 
that there existed two distinct ceremonies of initiation i 
appen" he first for the catechumens, the а о the 
éroróxot, as they were called) — similar to the abstinentia “йы 
mentum practised by the French and Italian Cathari t 
"The alarming growth of Bogomilism in Byzantium at the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century led to a vigorous reaction of the Byzantine 
ecclesiastical and secular authorities, which culminated about 1110 in 
the trial and imprisonment of the prominent Bogomils in the capital 
and the public burning of their chief leader Basil. Anna Comnena has 
given иза vivid description of this trial, which must have been some- 
thing of а cause célèbre, and in which the Emperor Alexius himself 
played a prominent role. His drastic measures were at least partly 
successful: for after 1110 we hear of no widespread outbreak of Bogo- 
milism in Constantinople, though it was still rampant in the provinces, 
particularly in Asia Minor. But, in the course of the twelfth century, the 
stronghold of the sect moved back to its original home in Bulgaria, 
where in the following century, strengthened by its previous growth in 
Byzantium, Bogomilism reached the summit of its development. — 
In the middle of the twelfth century, a new outbreak of Bogomil- 
ism in Macedonia — the cradle of the sect — is attested in the Slavonic 
biography of Saint Hilarion, bishop of Moglena, who at the instiga- 
tion of the Emperor Manucl Comnenus took vigorous and, it к, 
momentarily successful action against the heretics. But кч E 
Penalties proved incapable of stemming the rising flood of Bog ied 
ism, In the second half of the twelfth century, its influence SP ii 
from Macedonia to the West, to the neighboring Seren ee 
of Rashka, The Serbian Grand Zhupan, Stephen ais A 
obliged to summon a general assembly of the land na iiis 
The repressive measures promulgated БЕ во! 
сш the enlightened ӨЗ st Sava, the List АГЫНЫ 
е thirteenth century by g any deep 
of the Serbian Church, prevented the sect from куз. i the reign 
Toots in Serbia, at least until the fourteenth Due the last time, NOt 
ofthe Emperor Stephan Dushan, it raised its head Сл 
50, however, in Bosnia, where between the 
ries, 
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th century. In 1211 the Bulgarian tsar Boril convened а 
Bicis Tiare, m capital of the Second Bulgarian Empire, to 
deal with the Bogomil menace. The extant. records and acts of this 
council, known as the Synodicon of the Tsar Boril. arc extremely 
important in that they contain the only known formal legislation 
promulgated by the Bulgarian Church against the Bogomil sect.2 The 
Council of Trnovo is contemporaneous with the measures taken by 
Pope Innocent Ш to suppress the Albigensian heresy in Southern 
France. The probable connection between these two events may 
become almost certain if we remember that the Bulgarian Church at 
the time was in temporary union with Rome, and note that in 1206 a 
Román cardinal was sent to Bulgaria on an unknown mission.? The 
whole problem of the relations between the Bogomil and the Albigen- 
sian movements still awaits a full investigation. Generally speaking, 
‘Western medievalists have not studied the Slavonic Bogomil sources 
їп any great detail, while Slavonic historians have too often taken the 
filiation of the Albigensian movement from Bogomilism for granted, 
without studying profoundly enough the dualistic movements of 
medieval Western Europe, Although their conception of the spread of 
Bogomuilism from the Balkans to Southern France via Northern Italy 
is often oversimplified, it cannot be doubted that Bogomilism did 
exert à direct influence on the movement of the Cathars in the twelfth 
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quence of Byzantine Bogomilism. This a А 
боп of the sect. From the evidence re еш чул to the 
neral reasons, it would seem that the Bulgarian Вор and for 
[оше of the twelfth century borrowed from their Бул е 
feigionists, and ultimately from the Orthodox Church, Cane 50. 
organization of their communities and a regular hierarchy. in he cc 
manner as the Cathars and Patarenes borrowed many features of tog 
own organization from the Roman Church, The Bogomil seaman 
хей the anathemas of the Council of Trnovo. In 1238 Pape Greg 
IX in a letter to the Latin Emperor Baldwin of Constantinople biter, 
complained that Bulgaria was "full of heretics” who were apparently 
enjoying the protection of the Bulgarian tsar John Asen IL 
The fourteenth century, which witnessed the fall of the Second 
Bulgarian Empire under the yoke of the Ottoman Turks, also saw the 
dedine and disappearance of the Bogomil sect in Bulgaria, The 
increasing decadence of Bogomilism, which forestalled the Turkish 
invasion, was due to several features inherent in the sect as well as to 
the general characteristics of the time. In spite of its inner coherence 
and of the external organization which it had borrowed from Вуга 
tium, Bogomilism always remained a somewhat diffused heresy, 
nently changeable and adaptable to circumstances. This pecul 
which rendered the task of fighting it very difficult for the Church, 
later became a source of weakness to the sect. Unlike the Paulicians, 
the Bogomils proved in the end incapable of retaining the purity of 
their teaching and gradually absorbed from other sects and move- 
ments several features which could not fail to have a detrimental effect 
on their own sect. This applies particularly to some Massalian i 
ments, especially to the practice of sexual promiscuity for pseudo- 
igious motives. Probably in the course of the twelfth т 
fusion occurred between Bogomilism and Massalianism, o dem 
tinued throughout the thirteenth and led to their one pe 
fion in the fourteenth, By that time, no doubt under Не P 
influence of Massalianism, the Bogomils had entirely а {кен 
tion for moral austerity and had become associated v n 
of immorality. This was probably due in a py the social 
Moral decline in fourteenth century Bulgaria, Sie ‘which must 
and economic instability of the reign of John өл врте influ 
ive weakened the resistance of the Bogomils to 
ne of Massalian practices. is амо- 
“The fight against Bogomilism in the fourteenth cent? 
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j i ‘of St. Theodosius of Trnovo, one of the leading 
жын ена. ‘of his time and a prominent champion of һезу- 
chasm. His biography% refers significantly to “the Bogomil, that is the 
Massalian heresy.” A council, convened soon after 1350 on the initia- 
tive of St. Theodosius, reiterated the previous condemnations of the 
Bogomils, who were now accused of submitting to the “natural pas- 
sions" on the grounds that “our nature isa slave to the demons.” 

"The fact that by the fourteenth century Bogomilism had acquired 
a number of features which would have been disowned by its founder 
‘no doubt partly explains the fact that, after the fall of the Second 
Bulgarian Empire in 1393, the sect apparently disintegrated of itself 
and the Bogomils disappeared from Bulgarian history. It is probable, 
‘by analogy with the behavior of the Bosnian Patarenes а century later, 
that many Bogomils were sympathetic to the Turks and accepted 

‘slam, In any case, with the establishment of Turkish domination over 
South Eastern Europe in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
Bogomils vanish for ever from the Balkan countries. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE CULT OF ST. DEMETRIUS OF THESSALONIKI 
IN THE HISTORY OF BYZANTINE-SLAV RELATIONS* 


Many historians, I suppose, feel from time to time the urge to fit a 
particular problem in which they happen to be interested into a wider 
conceptual framework, by combining the method of analysis with an 
attempt to paint on a broader canvass. When 1 was asked to deliver a 
lecture in your city, under the auspices of the Institute of Balkan Stu- 
dies, 1 naturally felt honored by, and grateful for, this invitation. And 
then, in searching for a subject, 1 thought that this urge might be 
satisfied if | chose a theme at once restricted and capable of being 
viewed within a wider context. The cult of St. Demetrius, which, as 
you know better than 1, occupies a central position in the history of 
Thessaloniki both in medieval and modern times, can also, it seems to 
me, be regarded as a particular instance — and one singularly rich in 
historical content and dramatic overtones — of a process which I have 
endeavored to study for a number of years: the transmission of 
Byzantine civilization to the Slav peoples of Eastern Europe. 

In the history of the encounter between Byzantium and the Slavs 
же may distinguish, without perhaps too much oversimplification, 
three successive stages. The first has been termed the “Dark Age” of 
Byzantium. It covers, broadly speaking, the period from the late sixth 
10 the carly ninth century. In the European sector —the only one with 
Which my paper is concerned — it was marked by the Empire's des- 
Perate attempts to defend, first its northern frontier on the Danube, 
then its lands in the Balkan peninsula, and finally its very life, against 
the attacks of its enemies from the North—Slavs, Avars and Bulgars. 
In this struggle for survival, during which most of the North Balkan 
LIN 
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area, and much of the countryside in central Greece and the Pelopon- 
nese, were lost, permanently or temporarily, to these invaders, the 
Empire was saved by its ability to retain contro! of the more impor- 
tant coastal cities, above all, of course, Constantinople and Thessalo- 
niki, The defense of Thessaloniki against the barbarian attacks of the 
late sixth and of the seventh century are among the outstanding mil- 
itary achievements of the late Roman and carly Byzantine state. In 
this achievement the cult of St. Demetrius played a role which it is 
impossible to over-estimate. The theme of my paper has thus а partic- 
ular relevance to the earliest phase of Byzantine-Slav relations, 

"The second phase begins in the early ninth century and ends in the 
late twelfth, It was, for Byzantium, an age of recovery and expansion. 
‘This resurgence, at home and abroad, was crowned by many rem: 
kable achievements. Two of them are of special relevance to my 
theme: during the ninth and tenth centuries the Slav tribes, who had 


The Cur of St. Demetrius of Thessaloniki ES 
ver. In this third and last period, which spans the later Mid- 
Byzantine civilization remained a dominant force in Eastern 
Politically, however, the Empire was a dying body. Taking 

of the new balance of power, scveral East European 
dons, although they owed their religion and much of their culture 
fo Byzantium, or perhaps just because of this fact, began to harbor 
disbitions to supplant their former masters and mentors, Some of 
their rulers began to claim that the centre of the Christian oikoumene, 
ру the supernatural dictate of Divine providence, had moved, or 
would soon move, from the shores of the Bosphorus to the capital of 
their own kingdom. These imperialist dreams were but а mirror-image 
of Byzantine political thought: their roots lay in the idea of the eternal 
Rome and in the concept of its translation, or migration, which the 
Byzantines themselves had used to support their belief that Constan- 
tinople was the New Rome. On the political plane, this concept was 
fist explicitly extended to an Fast European country in the mid- 
fourteenth century: we find it in the claim, made by the court panegy- 
rists of the Bulgarian tsar John Alexander, that the centre of the “теп- 
ovated” Christian Empire had moved from Constantinople to his 
capital, Ттпоуо. A century and а half later, after the Byzantine 
Empire had ceased to exist, these claims were carried a step further in 
the celebrated theory of “Moscow the Third Rome.” 

‘The connection between the idea of the "translatio imperii” and 
the cult of St. Demetrius may not be immediately apparent, 1 believe, 
however, that а link, albeit tenuous and perhaps indirect, can be 

between the two. For if a “copy,” or a “mirror-image,” of 
Constantinople, destined to supplant it, could be created in a Slavonic 
country, there was no inherent reason why the same transposition 
could not be applied to Thessaloniki. It was, after all, the second most 
Important city in the Empire, and, for so many foreign nations who 
to possess it, appeared, almost as much as Constantinople 

I, as а косџолацлббттос 162152 And Thessaloniki, of course, 
Was indissolubly identified with, and personified by, its patron saint 
af So it is not surprising to find. in several Slavonic countries 
the Middle Ages, a desire to set up a mirror-image of Thessaloniki. 
desire, as I will show in the concluding part of this paper, occa- 
ad У OT led their rulers or writers to claim that St. Бете 
Жат, Sad was now extending his posthumous help to 
Onr first period, then, has as its main theme the role of St. Deme 
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шиш in defending his city against the attacks of the Avars and Slavs, 
‘This theme is vividly illustrated in one of the earliest datable hagio- 
graphical works devoted to the saint: the seventh-century document 
Known as the Ooúpata tod áyiov Anuntpiov, or Miracula Sancti 
Demetrii Let me say in passing that 1 am not so rash as to plunge 
into the many still unresolved problems involved in the dating and 
‘mutual relationship of the numerous medieval writings devoted to St, 
Demetrius. Halkin's recent edition of the Bibliotheca Hagiographica 
Graeca lits some 40 of these works.* They include Mapzi pia, Ocn'jterra, 
"Eyxópux, and liturgical hymns stemming from widely different peri- 
ods: Before they can be safely used by the historian, they must be 
subjected to a thorough Quellenkritik. In the meantime, we can but 
treat them with caution, and echo the hope, expressed by Professor 
Paul Lemerle in 1953, 5 that this considerable body of writings will 
one ss a ‘and critically edited within what he called 
a Corpus Demetrianum. 
‘The Miracula Sancti Demetrii are a shining exception in this f 
E Denm Sine or book, was written, (бин 
n, ishop of Thessaloniki. The seco 
has been reliably dated, on internal evidence, to the ninth eat 
ven century. We have now fortunately a critical edition (pub- 
in уйып ү i ү And there is по lack of scholarly 
works devoted 1 firacula: three of them appeared, almost simul- 
ЖНА and independently: articles by Lemerle* and the Bulgarian 
historian ‘Alexander т iles and à book by the Yugoslav scholar 
Pii d recently, the relevance of this work to our sub- 
п illustrated by a Greek scholar, Mr. Antonios 


ist two books of the Miracula are so rich in histori 
же ене rich їп historical соп- 
‘ent that 1 сап only enumerate some of the types of evidence they 
in по other contemporary work will he find 
s оп the military organiza- 


re Cut of S Demetrius of Thessaloniki 
m the Christian world of the Middle Ages in which the 
he citizens of a beleaguered city that they stand under 
protection of a heavenly patron is so vividly and 
ignantly expressed. They were convinced — and to this innumerable 
in the Miracula bear witness — that St. Demetrius saved 
[аай iki from epidemics, famine, civil war, and above all from 
10 attacks, Archbishop John describes in detail the first major 
жеге of the city by the Avars and the Slavs: modern scholars date 
We event variously either to 586 or 597; I personally, for reasons too 
Tong to enumerate here, prefer the first of these dates.! His account is 
so precise and vivid that it is hard to resist the impression that he 
‘must, at that time, have been a soldier, fighting on the city walls. The 
barbarian army, he tells us, numbered some 100,000 men and 
attacked the city with elaborate and fearsome siege-engines. When the 
assault was delivered, St. Demetrius appeared on the walls in the guise 
of a warrior (êv 6xAiton сулїнөт)!? and speared the first assailant 
who had scaled a ladder. Throughout the week-long sicge he con- 
tinued to instill courage into the hearts of the defenders and fear into 
the enemy. The defeat of the assailants and the salvation of Thessaloniki 
were thus his personal victorious achievement (tod dÜAogópov. . tò 
катдрбена). > 
The role played by Archbishop John as а historian of his city and 
panegyrist of its patron saint was taken up, some sixty years later, by 
the anonymous author of Book II of the Miraeula. His account of the 
‘successive ae of Thessaloniki by Avars and Slavs in the seventh 
century, lescription of military technology, and the picture he 
Paints of the gradual settlement of Slav tribes in northern Greece, are 
of considerable value to the historian. The role he ascribes to Deme- 
{tius in these military operations is unchanged. Time and again the 
oo teeters from disaster, encouraging his крш 
ee city walls clothed in white (għapúða Aeuxtiv 
9000), striking fear into the enemy fleet by walking on the sea, and 
рее» horseback to guard the city gates. 
зд ae book of the Miracula provides some valuable infor- 
to the j АВО the basilica of St, Demetrius. This building, according 
c eripe of tix saint, was built in the fifth century by Leon- 
Of the to! llyricum. 1 shall not discuss the controversia problem 
О eI Une the fih oentury when: the cherchi vae 
ical work 07 99 feel qualified to assess the results of the archacolog- 
б Carried ош in and beneath the basilica by Greek scholars 
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such as Professors Xyngopoulos and Pelekanides,'® and above all by 
the late George Soteriou who, in collaboration with his wife, pub- 
ished in 1952 his magisterial book on the basilica of St. Demetrius i 
In deliberately side-stepping these complex problems, I can plead i 
justification that the history of this building before the seventh century, 
Jnd the nature of the site on which it was erected," are of no direct 
relevance to the theme of this lecture; my concern. here is with the later 
nk played by the basilica as the focus of the medieval cult of St 
тїгї, The Miracula describe a great fire which burnt down the 
church; and the same document tells us that, at the saint's ops 
‘a new and splendid one was, before long, built on the same site.!* It ð 
now generally accepted that the fire occurred between 629 and 634," 
Itis анн Т ба the TN was not wholly destroyed, and 
some ‘mosaics, whose fragments have survived on the chi Y 
west wall, have been reliably dated to the fifth or sixth dederas 
for the later cycle. ‘of mosaics, executed after the basilica was rebuilt 
‘and which include. : 
о ved eso panels on the piers at the entrance 
h ing St. Demetrius between the two restorers 
of the ii ion St. Demetrius with two children, they are dated by 
б dns ENYE to the seventh century. It is curious that they 
ТҮ in the Miracula; remarkable that they were not 
omne the Iconoclasts; and interesting to note that several 
juthorities believe that the bishop who, in the firs 

besidi bi ^ И of these panels, 
stands beside St. Demetrius, is none other than Archbishop J th 
autor of the s book of the Macao Ea 

A : 

"oce d чугы е done much to shape and prop- 
Feci pul Demet зой cia in Thessaloniki, but 
the may surmise that he and 

2 anonymous author of the second book of the Miracula contrib- 

d something to the growing 
military ile fib tendency to depict Demetrius as 4 
Г {нун Portrayal from a nobleman, clothed in 
h its senatorial tablion, to a warrior, clad in armour. 


Pave the way for this metamorphosis. The 
saint is evidence of this, St. Demetrius for 
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c itself. The conviction that Constantinople was placed 
rdianship of the Theotokos is expressed in several con- 
Greck works describing how the Byzantine capital was 
tempore ¢ from the assault of the Avars and Slavs. The origin and 
in 26 оя hymn are по doubt stil а subject of debate 
scholars. But il is at least possible that the words of its cele- 
takion, vil Флєрийуф отратцуб, were composed at that 
time as a token of the Byzantines’ triumph and gratitude at the salva- 
tion of their city.” Be that as it may, it is worth noting that in the first 
half of the seventh century, when the Avaro-Slav invasions threatened 

the two foremost cities of the Empire, their citizens were 
sustained in their struggle by the belief that they enjoyed the superna- 
tural protection of their respective patrons, the Mother of God and St. 
Demetrius. In this respect the Miracula Sancti Demetrii is a work 
symptomatic of an age when the Byzantines became more convinced 
than ever before that their empire was divinely protected, and that its 
victories were those of the Christian religion. 

"The period of recovery which followed the dark age of Byzantium 
was marked, as I have mentioned, by a remarkable resurgence of the 
missionary activity of the Byzantine Church. Freed, after 843, from 
the burden of the lengthy Iconoclast crisis, the Church was able not 
only to play an active role in the christianization and the hellenization 
of the Slavs in Greece; its missionaries abroad, with the support of the 
rary government, now gained the allegiance of a substantial part 
resi Slav work. The history of the mission of Cyril and 
Vaid the outstanding achievement of the Byzantine Church in 
[asa Us is too well known to require any detailed exposition 
rus ly remind you that the embassy led by these two broth- 

to Central Europe in 863, whose original purpose was to preach 

in the lan; f the Moravian Sla: омей in the rise 

of a whole Sla: anguage of ioravian $ уз, result. the ri: 
Fermented by onic culture, rooted in native traditions yet deeply 
piss the civilization of Byzantium. Из success was due 
initially to the inyenti улны ут 7 
E айкан by Cyril and Methodius of a Slayonic 
Оп the spoken di led them to create a new literary language, based 
and ee of the Macedonian Slavs, modelled on Greek, 
Church oto ine mine Slavonic world. This language, Old 
Works of which the Scriptures, the liturgy and many 
regia oou and secular content were translated from the Greek, 
Rote of Europe and the Middle Ages the third international lan- 
3 the sacred idiom of those Slavs — the Bulgar- 


sn 
date of 


among 
brated kon! 
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ап, the Serbs and the Russians — who received their religion ang 
much of their culture from Byzantium. It proved the most potent of 
‘all channels for the transmission of Greek Christianity to Eastern 
Europe. Among the many hagiographical writings translated into Sla- 
хопіс during the Middle Ages, the works extolling St. Demetrius 
occupied a conspicuous place, But the relationship between the 
Cyrillo-Methodian mission and the cult of St. Demetrius had another 
and more personal, aspect. Cyril and Methodius, as you all know, 
were natives of Thessaloniki. They could not fail to be deeply devoted 
to the memory of their city's patron saint who, by the ninth century, 
had become intimately associated with every aspect of its religious and 
social life, Their ninth«century biographies clearly show that, in the 
faraway lands of their missionary work — in Moravia where they 
translated ‘the Greek liturgy and scriptures and trained their disciples, 
in Venice where they disputed with their Frankish opponents, and in 
Rome where St. Cyril died in 869 —they never ceased to regard the 
Byzantine Empire as their fatherland. It is thus not surprising to find 
‘that Methodius, acting as Papal legate to the Slavs of Central Europe, 
beset during the last ten years of his life by countless difficulties due to 
the hostility of the Franks and the growing indifference of Rome, 
бон чар Joneliness his thoughts to his native city and its patron 

biographer tells us that, shortly before his death (which 


К ingore pane the translation of most of the Old 
ce и ted а liturgy in honor of St. Demetrius оп his 
со eee of October. The Slavonic biographers of Cyril 
mae rin ws ккк» ‘very conscious of the sym- 

Significance of the acts performed by their heroes. The eucharis- 


tic sacrifice offered by Methodius 
i odius in memory of St. Demetrius imme- 
diately followed the completion of his and his brother's life work: the 
Seriptures had now been made available to the 
‘is perhaps not straining the evidence 
t th-century author of the Life of 
à Wished to imply that their mission had been accomplished 


х i Pm 
Pisce of evidence linking Cyril and Methodius 
m the human standpoint, it is more poi- 

“hurch Slavonic text of the Mnvaio. pre- 
‘dated to the year 1096, contains а 

st дау. The canon, б kaváv. 

e üppoc), and consists of 


пе Gait of St Demetrius of Thessaloniki am 
ine (or eight) odes (9800). each of which is formed of an rippóc and 
sine ber of tpordáptu. No Greek original has been discovered for the 
a ue is Od Church Slavonie text is ascribed by most presi 
day scholars, on strong internal evidence, to St. Methodius. Much of 
г fairly conventional in content, though local color is provided by 
Med references to Thessaloniki and by the description of the saint 
in the first ode, as “the glorious patriot of the glorious Thessaloniki." 
jn ord T have translated, somewhat inadequately, as "patior 
viously a calque of the Greek о0.блотріс, a 


опбемуоўићес — is ol f 
QI requently applied to St. Demetrius in the Miracula. But in the 


иш! ode of the canon, the author seems unable any longer to restrain 
his personal feelings, and his pent-up emotion bursts through the aus- 
tere impersonality of the liturgical text. It would surely be hard to 
find, in the whole corpus of Orthodox hymnography, а more poi- 
amant expression of nostalgia for one’s native city. Let me quote, in 
translation, two (roparia of this ninth ode. 


“Hearken, o glorious one, to us who are poor and belong 10 
you, and pity us, for we are parted and far away from your 
radiant temple. And our hearts burn within us, and we 
desire, o holy one, to be in your church and, one day, to 
worship within it through your prayers.” 

“Why, o wise one, are we, your poor servants, deprived of 
your radiant splendor as, driven by the love of our Creator, 
we wander through alien lands and cities as warriors fight- 
ing, o blessed one, for the humiliation of trilinguals and 
fierce heretics?" 


Tt has long been apparent to scholars that the mention of "trilinguals” 
provides. a clue linking this canon with the Moravian and Pannonian 
mission of Cyril and Methodius. For the "trilinguals" were those, mainly 
Frankish, opponents of the two brothers who attacked the legitimacy of 
the Slavonic translation of the liturgy by claiming that it was permissible 
to celebrate the divine office only in three languages. Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin, Against them Cyril and Methodius and their disciple fought 
their hardest verbal battles 3 And, as Roman Jakobson has observed, 
these troparia, apart from their yearning for Thessaloniki and Ws of 
end with what is in effect a battle-cry.® Directed against the eneret 
the Cyrillo-Methodian mission, it re echoes with equal force inthe ninth- 
"шу biographies of the two brothers. And so the last ode of this 
Canon, with its nostalgia and note of defiance, gives us an authentic 


p — = 
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glimpse into the hears and minds of the Apostles of the Slavs 
Methodius, its probable author, has revealed himself to us at the eng 
like an artist who has left his signature inconspicuously at the bottom; 
of a picture. 

The work of Cyril and Methodius and their disciples did much to 
spread the cult of St, Demetrius among those Slavonic peoples who, 
by their conversion to Byzantine Christianity and their adoption of 
the vernacular tradition which they created, became the beneficiaries 
of their life-work, These were the Bulgarians, the Serbs and the Rus- 
sians. The main centers of the propagation of this cult were cities in 
which St. Demetrius was especially venerated: Ohrid in Macedonia, 
which became, after the collapse of the Cyrillo-Methodian mission in 
Central Europe, а leading center of Balkan Slay Christianity; Sirmium 
in the northern Balkans, where, according to several Maptópia of the 
saint, а basilica in his honor was built in the fifth century by Leontius, 
the Prefect of Illyricum," and where a monastery of St. ‘Demetrius, 
inhabited by Greek, Hungarian and Slay monks, was founded in the 
eleventh century: later also, as we shall see, the cities of Trnovo in 
Bulgaria and Vladimir in Rus‘ and preeminently, of course, Thessa- 
loniki itself. Early in the Middle Ages, its basilica of St. Demetrius 


The earliest unambizous evidence 

j j of the veneration of St. Deme- 
Arius in Slavonic lends comes from the late ninth century. In the 
д Of Суй аша aria, at the close of the century. the 
encomium for his feast 1 Methodius, St. Clement of Ohrid, wrote 
shed \ It is а somewhat conventional and undis- 
ed in the ва 


honor in the je 
э him ashe most glorious талу" andas e fim 


The Cult of St. Demetrius of Thessaloniki » 
foundation of his fatherland."* , 
‘of greater interest is the iconographic evidence of the popularity 
оѓ St. Demetrius in medieval Serbia, Two biographical programmes, 
Gh consisting of two scenes, are painted at Decani and in the 
Church of St. Demetrius at Peć. The fourteenth-century wall paintings 
ч Decani represent the saint defending Thessaloniki — anachronisti 
ally —against the Cumans, and rebuilding a tower on the city walls 
The paintings at Peć, which have been dated to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, depict Eusebius, archbishop of Thessaloniki in the late sixth cen- 
tury, praying before the relics of St. Demetrius, while to the right of 
this scene, in answer to his prayer, the saint, clad іп armor, forces 
back with a lance a group of enemy soldiers attempting to scale the 
walls. These paintings were clearly intended to illustrate the story of 
the Avaro-Slav siege of Thessaloniki in 586 told in the first book of 
the Miracula. They follow the written account with clarity and preci- 
sion. Mrs. Anka Stojaković, who has studied these paintings, has 
plausibly suggested that their connection with the text of the Miracula, 
however close, is indirect, and that a pictorial intermediary should be 
postulated. It is indeed likely that these Serbian paintings repro- 
duced, in summary form, the elements of a biographical cycle from 
the basilica of St. Demetrius in Thessaloniki. We know from the 
second book of the Miracula that at least one scene of this cycle 
existed in the seventh century; and several frescoes of this biographi- 
cal programme were discovered in the church in 1907-8; they perished 
in the great fire of 1917.55 
The paintings at Decani and Pet are interesting for several rea- 
sons: they show that works of art which once existed in the centers of 
the Byzantine world can sometimes be reconstructed with the help of 
Copies or imitations preserved on the periphery of that world: they 
illustrate the impact of the cult of St. Demetrius on the cultural life of 
late medieval Serbia; and, depicting as they do the repulse of the Slavs 
from the walls of a city they so often desired to capture and poses 
they testify to the ecumenical spirit which animated the medieval 
intine Commonwealth, a community in which there was little or 
E for the growth of nationalism in the modern sense of the 


"The Russians did not lag behind the Bulgarians and the Serbs in 
their veneration of the peyañopápruc and wupoBArfens of Thessalo” 
niki. His name — Dimitri, or Dmitri in Russian — has from the clev- 
“иһ century to the present day been widely popular in all sections of 
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Russian society. Already in the pre-Mongol period of Russian history 
it was borne by several members of the ruling dynasty. It was the 
Christian name of Izyaslav, Prince of Kiev (with two interruptions) 
from 1054 to 1078. During his reign in the Russian capital Izyaslay 
founded and richly endowed а monastery dedicated to St. Demetrius 
which, as the Russian Primary Chronicle tells us, he hoped would 
eclipse in importance the Kiev Monastery of the Caves, the foremost 
‘monastic foundation of Rus. Several seals of the same prince have 
‘been found, on which is represented the standing figure of St. Deme- 
trius, ringed by a Greek inscription." An even more notable bearer of 
this Christian name was Vsevolod Ш, Grand Prince of Suzdal’ and 
Vladimir from 1176 to 12124 In 1162, аз а young boy, he was exiled 
by his elder brother to Constantinople. Whether he visited Thessalo- 
niki we do not know; but in those closing years of the twelfth century, 
when Vsevolod had become the most powerful ruler in Rus’, he built 
in his capit if, the magnificent cathedral of St. Dimitri, | 
whose сошрас and celebrated stone relicf carvings belong to 
the finest achievements of medieval Russian art. On that occasion he 
in des Pose with a, Which a contemporary Rus- 
| tantalizingly describes as “а tomb slab,” trans 
ed терни Ib slab,” transported 
‘The cult of St. Demetrius in medieval Rus’ was also fostered by 
Ma hagiographical writings. Most of them were translations 
ti naer iste are local and original products. The most 
peas Hips: ind Kievan period were Boris and Gleb, sons 
cae an [i rend ruler who converted his country to Chris- 
baee Pi ms murdered for political motives. Their Chris- 
аце moment of death, and their refusal to defend 
themselves assassins, caused their compatriots to regard 


‘early twelfth century, draws a significant 
# inces, he exclaims: “You fight 
Demetrius did for his 
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m 1 
D ed by the same 
4 Gieb were laid to rest, is termed by 
Boris Thessaloniki.” It would be hard to find a better 
‘on the minds of the medieval Slavs by the 


jes of 
author “a secon 


r 
spell cast ; 
example of the А antine Empire than this attempt by the Rus- 


holy paces on of their Christian history, to create in their own 
sians, at the oer a mirror-image, of the shrine of Thessaloniki. 
country a СОРУ Snc texts relating to St. Demetrius for which no 

е has been found, one, attributed to a late medieval or 
Greek a century Russian author, is particularly curious. It tells the 
Stem pagan chieftan who, while unsuccesfully besieging Thessalo- 
si captured two maidens, and took them back home to his country. 
Tic then said to them: “I hear that you have a great god called Deme- 
tics, who works many miracles. Embroider me his likeness on an 
image, so that 1 might venerate him and defeat my enemies, while 1 
сату his image in front of my army.” The maidens, thinking that their 
captor intended to blaspheme the embroidered image, refused. But 
threatened with death, they finally consented. The image completed, 
they tearfully fell asleep. During the night, they were miraculously 
transported by St. Demetrius to his church in Thessaloniki, where the 
image remained beside the saint's tomb.‘ 

The obviously folkloristic features of this story no doubt explain 
the fact that it —or perhaps its written source ispired one of the 
oral religious poems of Russia, These poems, the dukhovnve stikhi, 
believed to have been composed between the fifteenth and the seven- 
teeth centuries, were recited until recently by groups of itinerant pro- 
fessional singers, One of them tells much the same story, though with 
кусы interesting modifications, The image embroidered by the two 
оа magic carpet, on which, with the help of Deme- 

itches @ strong wind, they are carried through the air from the 


a 


B but not without pointed symbolism, upon a white 

; Finally, the poem names the barbarian ruler who besieged 
defeated in У is the Tatar Khan Mamai, whose armies were 
of Moscow ss ye), ће Russian forces, commanded by Prince Dimitri 
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We have seen how the Russians, by linking the veneration fo, 
their national saints Boris and Gleb with the cult of St, Demetrius. 
created in their country a “copy,” or a “mirror-image” of Thessaloniki, 
But the mirror-image, in certain circumstances, could be used not only 
to reflect, but also to supersede, its model. As I suggested in my open- 
ing remarks, something of the kind was attempted on the political 
plane in the Middle Ages, when rulers and writers in several Slavonic 
‘countries began to lay exclusive claim to the heritage of Byzantium: 
the concept of the Empire's renovatio could thus be used to support 
the idea of its translatio. We must now, in conclusion, consider briefly 
how far i a | imitation to substitution сап be observed in the 
attitudes adopted by the Slavs in the Middle Aj : 
d ges towards St. Deme- 
The idea that Demetrius has foresaken his city, has changed his 
allegiance and is actively assisting the enemies of the Empire, zt well 
have originated in the attempt, made by the Bulgarian rebels, to seize 
‘Thessaloniki in 1041. The chronicler Scylitzes tells us that during the 
‘siege of the city the soldiers of the garrison spent a whole night in 
cee by Demetrius grave, annointed themselves with the myron 
koi ue r каң, and on the next day sallicd forth to 
uh rushing defeat on the enemy. The Bulgarian prisoners told 
Thessalonians that, in the heat of the battle, they had seen a young 


horseman, leading à сузы ; 
окар, lading the Byzantine army and discharging fire which 


himself. . This, Seylitzes assures i 
5 us, was St. Demetrius 
manor Perhaps only natural that the Bulgarians, who in the 
неран repeatedly tried to free themselves from 
С Шо disw a lemon from thee 
BUM Nc uu ec ratua] aid of so formidable 
io make St Беген arcs However, the fist recorded attempt 
К ue. NI nr made by ithe Russians, In 
Kiev, besieged Constantinople. Russian Primary Chronicle, Oleg, prince of 
‘The Byzantines, in this hour of peril 
FES So the Russian ruler poisoned 
ver, was too cunning to fall for their trick, 
x the chronicler writes 
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i arance of Oleg as an avatar of St. Deme- 
ane 10 explo SEDI the Danish scholar Stender-Petersen, He 
s made The whole convincingly, that some of the stories in 
tas argued. Cronicle, particularly those describing military strata- 
Primary (io a cycle of Viking sagas created by the Scandinavian 
gems, go beck i rium. The story of how Oleg ourwitted the 
Decks may well be a fragment of one of them. And it is possible, 
though by no means certain, that the bizarre appearance of St. Deme- 
trius in this tale was the work of the great Viking Harold Hardrada 
ts retinue, who served in the emperor's Varangian Guard and are 
weed to have been in Thessaloniki in 1041, the very year of the 
miraculous defeat of the Bulgarians by the city walls, described by 
Seylitzes. 9 
"The second attempt to appropriate St. Demetrius was made by 
the Bulgarians. As it is more widely known, 1 need only refer to it 
very briefly. In 1185, in northern Bulgaria, the two brothers Peter and 
Меп raised a revolt against Byzantine rule, The revolt became a war 
of liberation, and in 1187 the Empire was forced to acknowledge the 
existence of an independent Bulgaria between the Balkan Mountains 
and the Lower Danube. Byzantine dominion over this area, which 
had lasted for 169 years, was at an end, The contemporary Greek 
chronicler Nicetas Choniates, our main source for these events, states 
pes T the early stages of the revolt Peter and Asen built in Ттпоуо, 
te future capital of the "Second Bulgarian Empire? а church dedi- 
n o Demetrius, and announced to their followers assembled in 
pie God had desided to restore their freedom to the Bulgarian 
ечат they added, “for this reason Christ's martyr Demetrius 
отв metropolis of Thessaloniki and the church there in 
то Bulgaria) t Б among the Byzantines, and had come to them (ie. 
of la р and support them in their enterprise. The effect 
admis canis оп the morale of the rebels was, as Nicetas himself 
loni fad тае; the more so since а few months earlier Thessa- 
The aries ai dies Могае, ~ 
омет could to deprive the Bulgarians of this 
"ley rea nein оГ psychological warfare. This became easier when 
ап King Kalo; Thessaloniki from the Normans, In 1207 the Bulgar- 
Latin Empire opa Sese to the city, which was then part of the 
баши, he died in ‘Crusaders. Just before he was to deliver the main 
Wins асра ү rious circumstances, Once again the Thessa- 
delivery to the intervention of their patron saint, 
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John Stauracius, the thirteenth-century Chartophylax 
DE ae the niit кушмым 
wounded by St. Demetrius, who appeared before him in the ш 0 
warrior ona white horse. This story, it is true, was viewed mith a 
socio by the contemporary Byzantine historian George bc 
s But it is symptomatic of the rivalry displayed by the Le 
han ae of the Middle Ages for the favors and the military 
asitan or S Demetrius. The episode of Kalojan's death at hy 
к does KO eut as a kind of revenge for 
а E 1s Peter and Asen to appropriate he 

We must not, E SA the 
E e ite the importance of this гї 

nor tpt co foo much into these factitious efforts ы 
engage n larceny. It is doubtful whether they were Ex 
woe ү ек e expedients or tactical maneuvers 
А h nation was at war with the Empire, to have 
d mew npn оп your side was no doubt encouraging for 
m ie кауш d» your national pride. But, on a deeper 
еа : consciousness, the Slavs knew well, of 
elim с Banat presence of the jicyahopdpms was 
Pog cpa to his own basilica; and for this reason 
Thessal remained in their eyes a holy and prestige-laden 


city. Of this belief we have 
flocked t & е seen many instances. ian pil 
оен Болат d 


‘on the walls of Serbian А 
Б and Bulgarian churches; all the Slavs des- 


Coo 


rius of Thessaloniki аў 


and that he who reigns in that city is its 
he same, it seems to те, could be 
claim his special or exclusive 
anity of this or that Slav peo- 
in the Middle Ages, subli- 
f a wider and 


se coro 0" 
a Commonweal 

em ter. Much 1 
A of St, Demetrius. To 
tered the national vi 
nationalism was, 
at these countries were part 0 


th, 
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this 
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grener society. For the 5 
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CHAPTER XII 


BYZANTINE FRONTIER ZONES AND 
CULTURAL EXCHANGES* 


The vastness of the theme which 1 have been invited to discuss 
me to concentrate on selected geographical areas and a 

limited number of topics, The greater part of my material will be 
drawn from the history of Byzantium's borderlands in Eastern Europe 
and in the North Pontic region: these comprise the northern part of 
the Balkan peninsula, the middle and lower Danube, the Crimea, the 
South Russian steppe, and the northern and north-castern coasts of 
the Black Sea abutting on the Caucasus. The Empire's Eastern fronti- 
© іп Asia Minor and Transcaucasia, which will be discussed in other 
bred presented to this Congress, will be given only cursory consider- 
тает propose to confine myself to three principal 
ist me which encompassed te tery of Ue Byzantine 
ыкы) ч Ages. 1 shall then consider the role played 
ral diffusion Ne Physical environment in the process of cultu- 
" Nue tie ний, 1 shall attempt a 


A 1. VARIETIES OF BORDERLANDS, 
fim qs diffusion of Mediterranean culture from its mari- 
Pet pas qu CO Aag Periphery, Fernand Braudel wrote: “Ce 
De ш cont vies diffusées à la fois, ce n'est. pas d'une, 
Politique, edi 1s doit être question, celles-ci à la mesure de 
га mesure de l'économie, celles-là encore à la 
тапта des nutes Byzantines. 1 (Bucharest, 1974), 303-13, 
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mesure de la civilisation.” And, he added, 
Mediterranean zone: “Il suffit de те, boom 
pour voir s'élargir ou se rétrécir This judge 
quslly applicable to those outer fringes of the Medien” world 
which lay on the periphery of the Byzantine Empire, The teste 
of this Empire were not only shifting and impermanent; even ina 
given historical period they cannot always be Precisely delineated 
Even the military borders of the Empire, which have a риш и 
тасу when drawn оп a map, often prove, when examined morc closely, 
to have been more notional than real. The limes on the middle and 
lower Danube, which in some periods came nearest to being a in, 
without breadth, was overrun by the Slavs and Avars in the carly 
seventh century, by the Bulgars in 680, and, though reconquered by the 
Byzantines in 971, was permanently lost to the Empire in the late 
twelfth century, Even during the reign of Justinian, when the Danube 
was still a more or less effective military boundary, the need to defend 
the Balkans against barbarian invasions caused the Byzantines to build 
some of their fortifications deep in the interior of the Peninsula, as far 
south as Epirus and the isthmus of Corinth. Moreover, in some cases, 
Particularly when the military frontier did not follow а line traced by 
1 h as a river or a mountain range), it was skirted 
оа limen. Even the Taurus 
bya buffer-zone, and we have not a limes but a limen. LA 
line, one of the most stable sectors of the Byzantine-Aral Nui: 
between the seventh and the tenth centuries, was open to dam pida 
incursions and was flanked by a deserted no-man's land whic! dodi 
ing to Theophanes, stretched from Mopsuestia to quce = 
T aA DG 1 
upper Tigris. A similarly кошок ое о yan we 
the Byzantine-Bulgarian tier à т] ie АйпапорЕ 
Empire. The imperial fortresses of Serdica, Philippopol eared by the 
and Develtus, which guarded this frontier, had all been puc 
Bulgarians between 809 and 814. After Krum's death in din wid 
of this devastated frontier, and particularly the cities of 
Philippopolis und е, rto 
Ctrl inten ar even more varied in anter and harder 
P e наукан үөрүү 
borderlands which divided societies 


with reference. te 
penser religion, cultu 
sa surface”! 
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a c e dif- 
lance, and led to more intense io 
gem Pecan Braudel, the greater t 
à To take a spe- 
powerful the currents.* To take a spe 
the more 


ons between Byzantium à id its neighbors 
relations betw yzantium ати 
the rel 


ack Sea were governed by 
dic xam ube frontier and Venere сре ea 061568 © 
wi ome and cultural nee d to seek in that area an 
] econome from Eastern Вто ае 
боше! воой ишу the export of Byzantium 
0 gO inê necessity tà Bot sides: 
ав these neighbor меби or potential enemies, оша 
Ene by taming са and to bring them within e жй 
диа ой оттой prr cual най пот aen or 
^ y n 
иеЫ tele functions! es merda ud ecclesiastical links 
Mure Mie! their appetite for objecte of luxury, itaptes- 
ben iip Ксы; the use of Byzantine technological skill 
тоя to out difficult engineering projects, such as the 
foray brid, aren fortresses; while the adoption of Byzantine 
ован them шы prestige and gave to their reli- 
i i iversal dimension 
Citta pair footers sckdom i ever coincided, Byzantine 
civilization had its "internal" and “external” borderlands, the former 
Situated on territory which in a formal and theoretical sense was part 
£f the Empire, the latter sometimes far beyond its political frontier 
‘Thus in the more inaccessible highlands of the Balkan peninsula—the 
the Pindus and the Taygetus mountains— Byzantium re- 
ire for centuries, and perhaps always, a shadowy power and an 
Christan pete Whose provincial governors, tax collectors and 
“xerap sonATies could be largely ignored. As an example of an 
à, Where ШЕТ zone one could cite the forest area of central Rus- 
BEC the deventh and twelfth centuries the urban and already 
‘ng at the na culture. of the Russian ruling classes was advanc- 
Кё communie, °° primitive pagan way of life of Slav and 
Û of the Vong” This colonization of Suzdalia and the lands 
ted a viid оа, of Which the Russian historian Klyuchevsky 
frontier, Р. ТЫЛ ШЙ in many ways that of the North 
were pr, 5: Turner's celebrated description of the human 
by the American frontiers could be made to 
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apply in several respects to the border pioneers of central 
ern Rus in the Middle Ages. These cultural frontiers 
Europe, “internal” or “external”, divided from each other 
peoples which were increasingly marginal to the main 
Byzantine civilization. 


and north. 
їп Easter 
lands ang 
centres of 


2. ROLE OF GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS 


The lines which marked these cultural frontiers were often dra 
by nature. Some of the more impermeable barriers were formed p 
forests. Procopius tells us that in order to maintain the Empire's co; 4 
trol over the Tzani, who lived between Armenia and the Black Sea 
coast, Justinian carried out a systematic deforestation of the strategic 
areas of their land: “he cut down all trees by which the routes chanced 
to be obstructed and, transforming the rough places and making them 
smooth and passable for horses, he brought it about that they mingled 
with other peoples." The Russians, at least before the thirteenth cen- 
tury, successfully defended their state, and their Christian civilization 
derived from Byzantium, by fortifying the fringes of the forest on their 
southern borders, into which their enemies, the nomadic horsemen 
from the steppe, ventured only with caution and difficulty, The no- 
mad’s distrust of the forest, where ambushes were a constant danger, 


of the mountain ranges of the Balkan peninsula has already been 
mentioned. One ofthe most clearly defined boundaries of the Byzan- 
bs Empire before the thirteenth century was the mountain range of 
southem Crimea, which separated the narrow coastline, settled 
semi-arid pasture 
northern parts of the peninsula, inhabited PY 
the Eurasian steppe, The efficacy of this més 
ai 


ally Chetson—to maintain their links with the government із 
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tinople and to remain, in the words of Cice; 
т Ее ааа 

Mountains, of course, were not always in fact obstacles to invad- 
ers nor barriers to cultural influence. Xavier de Planhol has observed 
that the Anatolian mountains. proved to be much more of an obstacle 
to the Arabs, who relied for transport on the fragile and cold-fearing 
dromedary, than to the Turks, who used the tougher, fur-covered, 
two-humped Bactrian camel, which could adapt itself to the high- 
lands. As a result, the advance of nomadism at the expense of the 
farmer's life was much more pronounced on Byzantium’s eastern 
frontier in the Turkish than in the Arab period. 

It is possible to be misled by the spurious solidity which natural 
boundaries seem to acquire when drawn on historical maps, On a 
physical map of the Balkans, for instance, the Haemus or Balkan 
Range appears as a continuous line, and one must make an effort to 
remember that the numerous passes which break its continuity were 
not only signposts for invaders from the lower Danube thrusting 
towards the Thracian plain, but also channels for the diffusion of 
Byzantine civilization into northern Bulgaria and Wallachia, The same 
may be said of rivers. The Danube in the Byzantine period was at 
least as much a line of communication as an obstacle to the move- 
ment of men, goods and ideas. The author of the Sirategicon must 
have had the Danube in mind when he complained that the Slavs 
were of all peoples the most adept in crossing rivers.!! Some of the 
Fver-valleys of the Balkan peninsula, above all those of the Maritsa 
and the Vardar, were channels along which commodities and cultural 
influences from Constantinople and Thessalonica were carried in the 
Middle Ages to the Empire's neighbors in Eastern Europe. 

In discussing the role played by geography in cultural exchanges 
across frontier zones, the importance of climate must Not be forgotten. 
During the early Middle Ages — approximately from the carly sev 
nth century to the late tenth — the boundaries of the Str 
Empire in Europe roughly coincided with the division between V^ 
Mediterranean and the continental climatic zones, The мае 
zone formed a fringe of coastal plains round the Balkan Po 
and, at least in the cities, was inhabited by a Greek-speaking РР а 
tion whose economy was sustained by the olive, the vine and em аа 
Whose way of life was profoundly affected by the proximity 
The continental zone of the North Balkan and Pindis A En 
tast, has a climate of the central European type: and its 
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lation of Slavs, Bulgars, Albanians and Vlakhs was s 
agricultural or pastoral economy. In the central areas of the peni, 

in the neighborhood of the fory-second parallel, the natural pen 
ies between the two zones are the mountains of the Sar Plani Т, 
the Skopska Crna Gora, and the hills of Sredna Gora. The conti 
tal peoples who crossed this boundary were faced not only with ү 
harsh contrasts of the Mediterranean climate but also with the ш; : 
miliar perils of wine and malaria, These environmental condition, p 
they succeeded in surmounting them, hastened their absorption by ine 
local Greek population. The Mediterrancan man, on the other hand 
who penetrated north of this climatic boundary, encountered no less 
formidable problems of adaptation: problems epitomized, in Sir John 
Мутев? words, by “the predicament of an oil-bred man transported 
beyond the frontier of butter-eaters."? It is significant that di- 
matic frontier zone coincided with the line dividing the Slav hinterland 
from those coastal areas of the Balkans which the Byzantines, between 
the late seventh and the late ninth centuries, incorporated as themes 
into the structure of the Empire’s provincial administration. It is 
broadly speaking true that the Slavs who, in the Middle Ages, settled 
in the Mediterranean region, became Greeks in language and culture, 
while the Grecks who ventured into the North Balkan continental 
zone were Slavicized in the course of time. These ecological prob- 
lems, posed by the crossing of climatic frontier zones, have not been 
sufficiently studied. They would seem to deserve further consideration. 


х 3. THE TYPOLOGY OF CULTURAL DIFFUSION 
‚_ Writing of the frontiers of the Chinese empire, Professor O. Lat- 
timore has remarked: “an imperial boundary. . has in fact a double 
function: it serves not only to keep the outsiders from getting in but to 
prevent the insiders from getting out.” And, after commenting on 
this passage, Professor Arnold Toynbee observed with equal justice 


stained by an 


Place through frontier zones of the Byzantine Empire? The most 
obvious was in the field of warfare, Facing cech other across a forti 
fied though not an impermeable dimes, the Empire and the “barbar 
ans” could not fail to learn from each other's military technology. 1? 
A passage written in 585, John of Ephesus admitted that the Slavs 
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gantine FOI 
ву! pen invading the Empire had “learnt to fight better than 
who were then Pre context of the passage shows, this grasp of 
the Romans" included the mastery of siegecraft; and it is proba- 
mitary technique iced this art not only from the Avars, but from 
ple that the Sla as well. A passage in the Sirategicon of the Pseudo- 
the Byzantines ® ‘hat military secrets may have been leaked to the 
Maurice SURES nian traitors who slipped across the Danube fron- 
sm dier Byzantines, for their part, borrowed readily from their 
ser? The aD enemies in the military field, In the late sixth and in 
tans- Danubii ries, for instance, the Byzantine cavalry took over 
e Avars the tactics of the mounted archers of the Eurasian 
steppe. characterized by the rapid attack, the feigned teftes mot 
naissance, and the harassment of the enemy by methods of guerrilla 
P 
Ve field in which frontier zones proved susceptible to cultur- 
al osmosis was the economic onc. A commodity which, in war as in 
peace, crossed the imperial borders in abundance was money. Apart 
from loot, which the barbarians brought home from their campaigns 
on Byzantine territory, the imperial government periodically paid out 
large sums to them in tribute, The vast subsidies which it disbursed to 
the Huns (6000 pounds of gold in 443 alone)! flowed across the 
Danube limes into Attila's realm. It is likely that this quantity of gold 
circulating in Pannonia was one of the reasons which, in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, attracted Byzantine merchants and artisans to the 
centers of the Avar Kingdom. And through the merchants who oper- 
ated on or beyond the frontier, in payment for Byzantine goods pur- 
chased by the barbarians, some of this money must have eventually 
55 to its source in Constantinople and other cities of the 
эле Test: case of economic “acculturation” across frontier 
and interacz when the sedentary and the nomadic ways of life meet 
чен each other. On the Empire's borders in Anatolia there 
farming in. ien pastoral nomadism encroached on the peasant's 
teau could аА For reasons already explained, the Anatolian pla- 
Period CH Bs à permanent home for the Arabs. During 
P fisici the advance of nomadism seems to have 
Turks, particulari 10 the lowlands of Asia Minor. By contrast the 
lands and to ly in eastern Anatolia, were able to occupy the high- 
barder populate More effectively their nomadic way of life on 
Hons. The cultural pressure which the nomadic Seljuqs 
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exerted on the Empire's eastern frontier was doubtless an 

cause of the rapid Turkisization of Anatolia: though, Бас O 
summer encampments tended to cluster immediately above the np. 
zone, the nomads do not seem to have played а major rok id 
later deforestation of parts of Asia Minor. sa 

In other frontier zones we observe the reverse process: the ret 

of nomadism before farming economy. Often this process was sı He 
taneous, and due to the nomad's desire to exchange the hazards 8 
arid steppes for the greater security and higher material standards of 
an agricultural life. In the mid-sixth century the khan of the Utigurs, а 
Hunnie nomadic people living in the Pontic steppes, bitterly com. 
plained to the Emperor Justinian who had recently allowed a number 
of Kutrigurs, a neighboring and rival tribe, to settle in Thrace. "While 
we eke out our existence in a deserted and thoroughly unproductive 
land.” the khan wrote to the emperor. “the Kutrigurs are at liberty to 
traffic in corn and to revel in their wine cellars and to live on the fat of 
the land."?! The same desire to exchange a nomadic for an agricultur- 
al life may well have prompted the Bulgars to cross the Danube into 
the Balkans in the 6705. The Magyars, who settled beyond the 
Empire's northern borders, in Pannonia, in the closing years of the 
ninth century, seem to have begun to abandon nomadism some fifty 
years later; and it may well be that this transition to a farming econ- 
оту was hastened by Christian missionaries who came to Hungary 
from Byzantium. 

The role played by Christian missionaries in the shift from noma- 
dism to a farming economy in border zones is vividly illustrated in the 
account by a sixth-century Syriac chronicler, the Pscudo-Zachariah of 
Mitylene. of an Armenian mission to the Huns in the steppes north of 
the Caucasus. About 542 an Armenian bishop from Arran came to 
take charge of a Christian community — probably of Sabiri — some 
‘of whom had recently been converted by his predecessor. Our chron- 
idler tells us that this missionary, whose name was apparently Maku, 
“built a brick church and planted plants, and sowed various kinds 0! 
seeds and did signs and baptized many." It is clear that he was tryin 
to convert the steppe nomads to a settled, agricultural way of life, and 
‘thus to provide a stable frame-work for the religious and cultural 

th of their community. The story becomes even more significan 
‘if it is recalled that the north Caucasian steppes, where this mission 
operated, lay in the sixth century immediately beyond the Empire’ 
northeastern boundary, and that Byzantine diplomats. for 518108 
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ally interested in this sector: indeed we know that the 
ons. WET jes of Maku's Armenian predecessor in this area 
mission jy supported by Justinian’s government. 
мае асту with military technique, money, material goods, and 
Toget f economic production, Byzantine frontier zones also con- 
- aye (he diffusion of political ideas and institutions. This prob- 
uted © Farge to be discussed in general terms in this paper: one 
pee may be noted, however, which shows that the political think- 
insanos шеттеп in Constantinople could be directly affected by 
ite encounter between Byzantium and its neighbors on the Empire's 
borders. The Byzantines, like their Roman predecessors, endeavored 
to attach the neighboring barbarians to the Empire by treaties which 
imposed upon them the obligation of defending the Empire's frontiers; 
and they held that imperial territory was ringed by a chain of client 
states, whose rulers were partly subjects and partly allies of Byzan- 
fium. These foederati, or socii populi Romani, were supposed to 
guard the imperial borders in exchange for a regular subsidy. the 
Empire's protection and the right of self-government.” This concept 
of foederatio, which defined the status of the Empire’s subject-allies, 
was one which the Byzantine statesmen used to justify both to them- 
selves and to the outside world their claims to universal hegemony, 
particularly in Eastern Europe and in the Caucasian lands. It is 
vera noting that this concept. which proved of central importance in 
history of Byzantine diplomacy, was born of conditions which 
Prevailed for centuries on the Empire's borderlands. 
ae last уре of contact and diffusion across the Empire's frontiers 
specific sense lente It pertains to the realm of culture in a more 
аА the word. Its most obvious example was the spread of 
stianity to the Empire's neighbors. This phenomenon is 
лн do no more that enumerate а few cases, taken 
ака, the Lazes a of the imperial frontier zone. In the Caucasus 
» the Trani, the Abasgians and the Zichians were con- 


in 
edly the e century by Byzantine missionaries, and this undoubt- 


reasons. WETE мн 


nople, The cd their loyalty to the central authorities in Constanti- 
ы реа limes also proved highly permeable to the radia- 

ristianity: the Crimean Goths, who lived in the 
эё who yg O" the steppe and the coastal zones of the peninsula 


between the кү DUS admirably equipped to serve as intermediaries 
Ше ranean and the Eurasian worlds, were already 
5 in the early fourth century. In the eighth century 
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Joonoclast persecution caused an exodus of Iconophile monks y 
southern Crimea; and from this frontier outpost they helped prop Че 
Christianity among the people of the Pontic steppe, Cena 
most important of the Byzantine cites in the Crimea, was captura TS 
the armies of Prince Vladimir of Kiev in 989 or 990; it was proba 
in that city thatthe Russian ruler was baptized and the final con? 
sion of his country was planned and initiated. It has been said that ihe 
classic example of “acculturation” is the situation described in the 
celebrated words: "Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit." It is no less 
true that Cherson took its Russian captor captive. In the Balkans 
Byzantine Christianity, crossing "internal frontiers”, spread in the early 
Middle Ages to Macedonia, Bulgaria and Serbia. This form of cultur- 
al diffusion was not confined to officially-sponsored Orthodoxy. In 757 
‘Constantine V transferred Syrian and Armenian communities from 
Erzerum and Melitene to Thrace, where they were used to garrison 
Byzantine fortresses on the Bulgarian frontier. This transfer of unruly 
populations from the eastern to the northern borders of the Empire 
had consequences which the Byzantine government could scarcely 
haye foreseen or desired: some of them were Paulician heretics, whose 
dualist doctrines spread across the frontier into Bulgaria.” 

‘The example of the Paulician sectarians in Thrace shows that the 
diffusion of religious beliefs across the Empire's borders was not only 
directed outwards, from Byzantium to the neighboring world. At 
times the influence was the other way. The question has often been 
raised as to whether Byzantine Iconoclasm, in its early phase, owed 
anything to the teachings of Islam and other religious movements 
which proscribed the pictorial representation of the human form- 
Present-day opinion inclines to the view. strongly upheld by icon” 
hile Byzantine chroniclers, that the Emperor Leo III's decision © 
attack the veneration of images in 726 was influenced jn pat 
Islamic iconophobia. It is probable, however, that this decision ¥ 
Prompted less by a desire to imitate the policy of the 
‘the situation which prevailed on the Empire's eastern borde! 
fessor Grabar has shown, Iconoclasm in its carly 
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е loyalty of their subjects in eastern Anatolia by supporting their 
е ion to the veneration of images. If this view is accepted, one of 
OM тоо of Iconoclasm may be found in the religious beliefs of 
anine communities on the Empires eastern borders, beliefs which 
derived much of their strength from influences coming from beyond 
tier. 

ps ipe frontier areas prolonged contact between the Byzantines 
and their less civilized neighbors created a kind of limbo, or no-man's 
land, where the cultural boundary that separated Byzantine from 
“barbarian” was blurred and could easily be crossed in either direc- 
tion. In the cleventh century this state of affairs prevailed on the lower 
Danube, where the Byzantine officials of the theme of Paristrion lived 
alongside a motley collection of nomadic peoples who had filtered 
across the Danube. According to Michael Attaleiates, every language 
under the sun could be heard in this ethnic melting-pot.* Professor 
Stánescu has recently drawn our attention to the term mixobarbaroi 
(semi-barbarians"), used by the Byzantine authors of the time to 
describe individuals or communities in this arca whose origins or 
behavior showed that they were imperfectly assimilated into civilized 
society; and it is significant that this term applied equally to Byzantine 
Citizens who were forgetting their civilized habits and becoming con- 
taminated by contact with true “barbarians”, and to foreigners who 
had gone some way towards absorbing Greek civilization? This 
ambiguous cultural climate, which made it as easy for Byzantines to 
a into “barbarism” as it was for “barbarians” to acquire at least the 
neer of civilization, had long existed in the Danube borderlands. 
Portia of the Strategicon points out that some of tz Slavs, espe- 
Hace who lived near the frontiers of the Empire, can be 
^ into imperial service “by promises or gifts." One of these 
by a no doubt the famous Chilbudius, who was appointed 
"s in commander of the Byzantine forces in Thrace. and who 
ium шу guarded the Danube against his compatriots from 530 to 
Vous айтас, ten Byzantines on the frontier succumbed to the du- 
know, A ce of the “barbarian” life and “went native", we do not 
account of ya Роптай, of one such renegade is found in Priskos 
digo Journey with a Byzantine embassy to Attila’s camp in 
addressed x. Met а man, dressed as a well-to-do Hun, who 
thay in Greek. In an ensuing conversation he told Priskos 
Greek merchant from Viminacium on the Danube, had 
~~" Prisoner by the Huns and had later purchased his freedom 
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and married a Hun wife. He now enjoyed social privileges in m 
realm. and much preferred his new existence to his former ji s 
Byzantine citizen. He justified this view by referring to tke аза 
wars on the Empire's borders, the harshness of imperial tarap a 
the helplessness of the poor in their vain attempts to fi ed 
the Byzantine courts against the lawlessness of the 
attempt in reply to defend the imperial government fails to carry cor 
Мойоп; it was not unfairly described by Gibbon as “a prolix and fec 
ble declamation.” One is left with the impression that even moderately 
prosperous Byzantine citizens, at least in the fifth century, had reasons 
for preferring the service of a “barbarian” master to the uncertain li 
of life on the frontier. 

It may be suggested in conclusion that several of the Problems 
which I have sketched, all too rapidly, in this paper would require 
treatment in greater depth by a combined team of sociologists, geo- 
graphers and historians, Some of its shortcomings, I would venture to 
plead, could not easily have been avoided: for its theme is an integral 
part of the historical geography of the Byzantine Empire — a subject 
which, in her paper presented at the Byzantine Congress in Oxford in 
1966. Madame Hélène Ahrweiler rightly described as “une discipline 
hésitante dans ses méthodes et maitrisant mal ou peu ses instruments.” 
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IV 113, 115, 122-26, 128 

Phocas, Emperor: I1 31 

Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople: VI 108, 
XI 282; missionary work, 1 14, 1144-5, 
TX 251; and Constantine, VII 206, 212; 
and Rome, IX 245; and Russians, Î 16, 
1142, 45, 11185, 

Phrygia: ЭШ 304 

Piman, Merropalitan of Kiev V 17$ 

Tindus Mountains: XII 305, 305 

Planhol, X, de: XII 305 

Pliska, first capital of Bulgaria: Ш 34, 63 

Poland, the Poles: Ш 90; influence of 

"onstantine and Methodius, I 47-8 

afluence on Russia, Ш 87, 94 

ihuanian state: {1178 

18,1127 

эселе об ТУ 132, 133 

Preslav (Great Preslav) capital of Bulgaria: 

chool of Slavonic letters, IT 48-9, 

TX 249; development under 
Symeon, I1 49; captured by Svyatoslav, 
11.60; caprured by Basil Ш, I1 62 

Prespa, lake: 11 62 

Primary Chronicle, see Russian Primary Chronicle 

Priscus, historian: XIL311-12 

Precheiro IV 131 

Procopius of Caesarea: 14, 10, XII 304 

army Mines 1v 138 

Prologue so the Holy Серік УШ 227 

Felis Miche X3 


R 
Rastislav, Prince of Moravia: 11.44, VII 206, 207, 
209, 214, VIII 225, 226, 286, Beads 258 
Rhine, iver. X262 
Mountains: ХП 303 
Roman, Metropolitan of Lithuania: 
ее ‘Lithuania: IV 113, 
Romanus, son of Bulgarian Tear Peter, УШ 229 
Romanus П. Emperor: 1158 
Romanus Lecapenus, Emperor: ШИБЕ 
Rome: XI 288 mer 
Rostislav, Prince of Kiev: IV 146-48, 149, 151 
ia, Rumanians: 1149, Ш 88-9 
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5 
Sabiri: 1126, 28; XII 308 
Salona: sack of (c. 614) 11 31 
‘Somander (Semender): 1140-1 
Samo: 132 
Samuel Comitopulus, Tsar of Bulgaria: 116. 


П 62.3 
Sar Planina: XII 306 
апіса (Serdica, Sofia): council of, IV 131, 
143; taken 
Perm y Sed 
Sarkel: 1140 
Sassanid Empire. See Persia 
Sava, river; 1128,32, 38 
Sava, Sc, Archbishop of Serbia: X 275 


‘Seylitzes, John, chronicler; ХІ 294-95 
Seljug Tusks: X11 304 
Seia, Sebe, XIL an te Блазе 
Empire, 111, d 
i DESEAN 


Shire: prea 
anion Mb УШ 25. 


BYZANTIUM AND THE st Av. 


Stephan Dušan, Tiar of Serbia! 119.4 
1 122X276 O bia 110,12, 


Stephan Nemanja Graad 2 
Ез Сайа Grad Župan of sertin: 


Stephen, Bithop of Perm, St: Vj 
hen, Bahop of em, St: VINI 235.37 


нүп, military manual ХИ 305-7, 
Serier, Gs VI 199 аы 
Svatophuk, Moravian ruler: 
COL NM 
Siyatoslav, Prince of Kiev: invasion o 
1158, 60; and Byzantium, 1158, in. ® 
Swedes: See Varangiane 
Symeon, Grand Prince of Me V 
Уна 
Symeon, Russian monk: У 181 
Symeon, Tsar of Bulgaria: and Byzantiu: 
Шлак шсш 
р: 
Slavonic leiers and Brandt cular 
1149, УШ 228, 229, IX 249 
Syria, Syrians: П 36, X 262,265,ХИ 58 


т 
Tanus: 158 
‘Tatars: See Mongols 
Tarishchev, V. N.: ТУ 143-47, VIL 228 
‘Taurus, mountain range: XII 302 
‘Taygerus mountains: XII 303 
‘Teles, Bulgarian Khan: Ш 38 
Лек, rivers I147 
Tervel, Bulgarian Khan; 1 34, 35, 37, 39 
‘Tendo: Khazar Princes, wik of Jinan 
‘Theodore, Mi of Kiev: IV 146, 147 
‘Theodoreras, Metropolitan of Kiev: ТУ 122 
‘Theodosius of Tinovo, St: X278 
‘Theodosius Ш, Emperor: 1139 

Менн Kier IVA 
114, 116, 118, 120, 121 


sonics: УП 206, XI 281.97, ХИ 305, Star 
and trade with Bulgaria, Il 4 
catened by Samuel of Bulgaria. П 62 
Thessaly: I162 


is vere XII 304 
Th tia, er. 28,32,38, 44 
Toa Kise, Chinese name of Centra Asian 


Tate А: ШУ 
Таа See IV 123-24 154, XII 304 
Тоу: X 276, XI 283, 290, 295 

Turkestan: 1129 


Turks: Cental Asian, 12, 3, IL 28, 29-30, 32, 


35, Orcoman Turks, ITI 89, V 168, 173, 
US X7 

J: Xi 303 
14,16, 11 24, XII 304, 309 
Temices, John: see John 1, Tzimisces 


U 
Ukraine Ш 87, 91,96. 
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Vas Constantines УЙ 208, УШ 225, 226, 227, 

230, 234, 235, 236 
уш Methedii: VII 225, 226, 235, 1X 253 
Viadimit, Bulgarian ruler. Il 49 
Vidic and principale 

, Prince of Kiev: XI 292, XII 310; 
nd conversion of Russia, 1 8, 19, IL 61-2. 
TIL 80, IV 117-18, УШ 219, 221, 222, 223, 
; relacions with Byzantium, 

117, 1161, IV 138, 151, 155 
Viadimir Monomakh: ТУ 140, 149 
Viskhs: ХІ 306 
Volga, river: 14,5, 6, I1 24-6, 40,42. 50, 

SIT 303; rade of Volga Bulgars, ЇЇ 33, 42 
Veevolod, Prince of Kiev 
Vsevolod TII, Grand Prince of Suzdal and 

Vladimir: ТУ 150, ХІ 292 


Iv 114, 119 


Vyshgorod; XI 293 
w 
Wallachia: ХИ 305 


Wenceslas, Prince of Bohemia, St: Lif of 
Уш 233 s 


Y 

Yahya of Antioch: П 61-2, IV 110. 

Yanka, daughter of Vsevolod of Kiev: IV 150 

Yaroslav, Prince of Kiev: appointment of 
Metropolitan, IV 139, 140, 141; and. 
Slavonic елиш, УШ 219, 222-23, 231, 


Yuri Dolore, Prince of Sunda: ТУ 145-46, 


2 


Zachariah (seudo-) of 

хаба, (Pad) of Mityene, chronicler 
e e LE 

marchus, Byzantin Я 
Tides irt ver йе Tie, a9 


Zoe Carbonopsina, Empress: I 52: 
Zot Palacologina: ШЗ * 
Zonatas, John: V1 193 

m: X262 


